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THE APPLICATION OF BROTHERHOOD TO 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

BEFORE trying to apply auy principle to the practices of daily 
life, or attempting to examine cases where such has been misapplied 
or ignored, it is wise to define, as far as may be, what is understood 
by the principle involved. 

Although the principle of brotherhood has been the keynote 
of theosophical music since 1875, the question is still asked, What is 
meant by brotherhood? 

It may be answered, Many minds make many divergent opinions 
regarding details, vet under all the different surfaces lies the same 
fundamental idea. Identity of origin—one source from which hu- 
manity has einerged, one centre towards which mankind is growing. 

Since man is in miniature the evolving universe, to man's 
human life we must look for a concrete example of that brotherhood 
we hope to see extended to many members of the human race. 

We try to regard all mankind as ‘children of one sweet mother.” 
Some of us are old aud strong enough to aid, guide, or comfort the 
weaker and younger, if we will. 

Have not our personal parents taught us it is our duty, and 
ought to be our pleasure, to be to our little brothers and sisters the 
hands, feet, eves and knowledge, with which their growth and years 
have not yet supplied thei? 

In the teaching of nineteenth-century Theosophy, it is said, as 
in past centuries it was taught, that all nature has but one source, 
though many grades, in which life is retarding, or unfolding. It is 
also said that humanity, as a whole, includes a plane of nature, a 
possibility of development not yet within the reach of the other 
kingdoms known to ns as “lower.” 
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The triad which, could man identifv himself with it, would 
render him immortal, is ove for the human race, rather than a sepa- 
rate possession for each personality; vet itis a possession after which 
we are striving, however ignorantly, in our mental and moral growing. 

If we are to be really brothers to such human beings as cross 
our lite-path—-brothers in thought and sympathy with all human 
life, even if quite unknown to our personalities—it becomes neces- 
sary to try and understand the position and feelings of others; to 
try and alter the habits of society in our own persons wherever 
such habits infringe on the rights, hinder the development, or cloud 
the happiness of others, especially where those cthers are, owing to 
their place in the race economy, dependent on us for care or main- 
tenance. 

So long as by humanity we mean men and women, such as are 
in the world to-day, there must continue to be women and children. 

It is with our present treatment of women and children, and 
the consideration of how far our attitude towards them is compatible 
with a sincere profession of brotherhood, that concern is to be taken 
in the articles of which this is the first. 

It is proposed to examine whether, and in what way, present 
social arrangements cramp and limit artificially the phwsical, mental 
aud moral stature of women, and lessen their power of developing 
such other faculties as may be their inheritance; to examiue how 
far the due liberty of possessing and using their own bodies, powers 
and faculties, has been wrested from women in the dark ages of 
animal passion, through which the race has passed or is passing; to 
try and discover whether, and in what way, individuals are respon- 
sible for this retarding of woman's life, and curtailing of woman's 
freedom; to try and ascertain also whether we cannot make some 
effective efforts to undo, as far as our own lives are concerned, a part 
of the accumulated evils with which womanhood is weighted. 

Out of a study of the actual and potential mothers follows 
naturally a study of the children, present and to be. 

With widening knowledge we learn that men and women are 
doing, and have done, great wrong to the children of the race. 
These little ones are repeatedly brought into the world under radi- 
eally bad conditions, and this through the ignorant selfishuess or 
ignorant weakuess of their parents. 
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Sufficient care is not taken that the bodies and temperaments 
which are given children shall be favourable to progressive develop- 
ment; shall be as free as may be from hereditary taints and imper- 
fections. 

And yet, more unfortunately, after birth children are commonly 
subjected to evil influences, and are taught and trained by methods 
which strengthen selfishness and covetousness, while helpful direction 
is often perverted into senseless restriction, or enforced and useless 


observance of ceremonial. 
G. A. H. BRERETON. 


(To be continued 


WORK TOGETHER! 


“IF you would really help the noble cause you must do so now; 
for a few years more and your, as well as our, efforts will be in 
vain.” These were the words of H. P. B. in 1890. Do not let us 
forget them in 1894. Let them come home to us afresh. She has 
passed from our midst for a time, having accomplished much in the 
face of difficulties hard for us to conceive of. Her work remains. 
It will not, cannot fail, but its outcome may be retarded. Theo- 
sophists to whom she gave her message have increased their re- 
sponsibilities to the extent that they have received aud understood 
it. Once acted upon, it cannot be so easily thrown aside as some 
appear to think. The responsibility remains. 

This has been called a “black age,” and after some effort 
expended in endeavouring to form a nucleus of universal brother- 
hood, we begin to realize how black it is. Some begin to despair 
aud grow weary. They stop working. Then we see the truth of 
what has been said by Those who have passed along the same path 
before us—that progress under such conditions is absolutely im- 
possible. Apathy, languor, stagnation is the result. They forget 
that efforts for good share the intensity of the age, and that at such 
a dark hour the dawn cannot be far distant. 

Others, perhaps by the strength and sincerity of their devotion, 
have aroused forces, hitherto latent, within themselves; fantastic 
shapes throw their lurid glamour around the soul. In this new and 
Strange land shadows are mistaken for realities; the path of duty is 
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forsaken; before them opens up another wav; its luxuriant foliage, 
rich, vivid colouring, and sweet sense-soothing perfumes, present 
attractions which are irresistible. Itis the astral morass—the path 
to mediumship and often death. 

The first indication of reaction is usnally a want of interest in 
Lodge work and activity, aud propaganda generally. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. Ido not question the motives which lead to 
abstentiou from active propaganda. In most cases thev are perfectly 
sincere. The desire to know more about Nature’s subtle forces; to 
know more about ourselves, so that we may be able to control and 
guide these forces; to learn something of occultism and the ocenlt 
arts is laudable enough. Dut are we right when we suppose that 
this is accomplished by keeping apart from those who are seeking to 
make known the fundamental principles of Theosophy—the under- 
lying truth in all religious—through propaganda? I think not! 
Contact with one another keeps alive the social faculty, widens 
the svimpathies, and wears away the “sharp corners.” Each one 
gradually finds a suitable place in which to help on the work. 
A centre is formed through which larmony can flow. Each one 
learns to play some fitting part im that melody, which is the melody 
of Nature herself. Deep down, it mav be, below the outward tur- 
moil aud discord, in low undertone, it sounds in evervone. We 
have but to touch the right chords to awaken it to a symphony; the 
harmony within will respond to its own. 

In trving to place before others the ideal beauty, truth, and 
goodness; in tracing the plan before them; in asking them to leave 
“For Beauty, Beauty’s rarest flower”; 
to turn from “images that dazzle for a day,” to things universal, we 
are taking the surest way to create beautiful things, and to attain 
that “knightly bearing” and “exquisite culture” which some set 
before all things, but which, as it seems to me, no poliev of “absten- 
tion” can ever truly bring about. Others seeing even the rough out- 

line of the perfect ideal will try to mould their lives in conformity. 

Comrades! let us guard against the first step which leads away 
from the path of duty. For the years that remain, before the close 
of the first cycle of Kali-Yuga let us “succeed in placing the T. S. 
on the safe side of the spiritual current,” so that it may wot be swept 
awav into ‘the Deep called Failure.” D.N. D. 


Cn 


SOVL-DEATH, 


IN using terms which have become almost obsolete, it is of the 
first importance to give some definition of the ideas which they are 
intended to convey; for, through non-usaye, so much of their true 
meaning has been lost, that, when rare occasions permit their em- 
ployment, writers use them in widely differing senses. Some persons 
may, indeed, object to such words as ‘‘soul,” “spirit,” and the like 
(antiquated though they may be) being spoken of as anost obsolete ; 
nevertheless such is not very far from the truth. No sane individual, 
desiring to write without fear of being misunderstood, would employ 
these terms as expressing any particular idea, any more than he 
would write about “God” as indicating any definite conception; 
true, such words have much poetical license, but then poetical ex- 
pressions are hardly scientific. 

So, then, before the real subject of the paper can be touched 
upon, the task devolves upon the writer of explaining, as near as 
may be, what he means by the word “soul.” 

No word in the English language has been, perhaps, more 
loosely used. Employed to express the most varied ideas, it has 
gradually come to lose a large part of its original meaning. Four 
interpretations, however, stand prominent: (1) the inmortal part in 
man; (2) the understanding or intellectual principle distinguishing 
man from the brutes; (3) the emotional nature; (4) the vital ani- 
mating, or essential principle (animal life). These, of course, with- 
out taking cognizance of the term as loosely applied to individuals 
Or qualities of individuals. 

Originally sev/ seems to have inferred some vital principle rather 
than anything else, the vehicle of some essential part; thus we may 
speak of the vital, animal soul (Thunios), essential to sentient exist- 
ence; the instinctual soul, or intelligence (Phrem), essential to self- 
couscious existence, and the spiritual soul, or higher mind (Nous), 
peculiar to the human. 
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In all the ancient systems the Self, or self-thinking conscious 
Ego was divided into two aspects, a higher aud a lower. In the 
Egyptian, for instance, we read of Seb and Akhu: in the Gnostic, 
Sophia the divine and Sophia Achamoth, ete., and Plato speaks of 
the rational and irrational souls. These correspond exactly with 
what we know of in our system as the Higher and Lower Manas, 
Now it is of the utmost importance, and before any advance in 
occultisin can be made, that at least some sort of understanding as 
to the essential difference between these two aspects be arrived at. 
But Manas itself has first to be explained. 

Although the root of this word is the same as that of mind, 
still we can hardly associate the two, more particularly as no clear 
definition of mind has ever been given. Manas is, briefly, the self- 
conscious part of man's nature, the thinking Ego, considered as 
apart from its varving thoughts (just as one may speak of matter, 
considered as separate from its quality, form). Manas is ever Hable 
to be coloured by the things it contacts. It is least “at home” on 
this plane. Uninjured and unaffected by its thoughts, it becomes 
their cowsevous creator and is omniscient. It is manifestly, then, 
necessary to speak of Manases, a higher and a lower, the one freed, a 
god, the other bound in the thralls of matter. 

It is almost impossible to give any idea of the condition of the 
freed Ego, at least in words, and especially to persons who may 
have no personal experience of it; it is about as difficult as it would 
be for a musician to explain to one who could hear nothing more in 
music than a worse in all or any of the beauties of the varying 
harmonies and progressing chords in the intoning of one of Beet- 
hoven's grandest symphonies. It is, however, far easier for one wlio 
has had few and meagre experiences to write than for he who has 
had many; for the clearer the vision, and more complete the illumi- 
nation, the greater the difficulty and more hopeless the attempt to 
convey its perfections in language. 


The four lower principles of the septenary constitution of man 
as divided in our philosophy, are fairly easv of comprehension: the 
Physical body requires no comment; the existence of the astral can 
be verified without much trouble by anvone acquainted with the 
phenomena of clairvovance or even of that of ordinary hypnotism; 
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that life (Prana) must be considered as a principle can be proven by 
the comparison of organic and inorganic bodies. Of the fourth 
(Kama) a few words are necessary. It is essentially essre of what- 
ever kind; the desire for existence (immaterial or sentient), or for 
any specific item or particular in the drama of life. It requires but 
little knowledge of the constitution of man, little self-analysis, to 
be aware of its presence in the human individual. Known to us, 
it is essentially a persone? factor; animals are entirely under its sway, 
and in the main it contributes largely to the animal part of man’s 
nature, or, better perhaps, the desire to gratify that nature (as dis- 
tinguished from other desires). 

So much, then, for the four lower principles. The firth, Manas, 
we have seen as having two aspects, although of its nature and 
function little has yet been said; and the sixth or seventh it is 
scarcely intended to refer to in this essav, leaving them with the 
remark that they are to be considered as the holiest and most spiri- 
tual essences in man, the lights towards which those who aspire are 
ever turning; anthropomorplhized by the vulgar mind and considered 
as one, they correspond to the personal gods, deities, and allalis of 
all ages. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THAT which is motionless cannot be Divine. 
Deity is an arcane, living Fire, and the eternal witnesses to this 
unseen Presence are Light, Heat, Moisture. 


6“ 


There is no difference between the Christian Apostle’s “in Him 
we live and move and have our being” aud the Hindu Risht’s “the 
Universe lives in, proceeds from, and will return to Bralina.” 

The Secret Doctrine establishes three fundamental propositions: 
(1) An Omnipresent, Eternal, Boundless and Immutable Principle, 
on which all speculation is impossible; (2) The Eternity of the 
Universe zx fof as a boundless plane, periodically the playgronud of 
numberless Universes incessantly manifesting and disappearing; (3) 
The fundamental identity of all souls with the Universal Over-soul. 

As Pre-cosinic Ideation is the root of all individual couscions- 
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ness, so Pre-cosinic Substance is the substratum of Matter in the 
various grades of its differentiation. 

It is ouly through a vehicle of matter that consciousness wells 
up as “I am I.” 

“Time” is only an illusion produced by the succession of our 
states of consciousness as we travel through Eternal Duration. 

“Mind” is a name given to the sum of states of consciousness 
grouped under Thought, Will and Feeling. 

Death is merely the door through which we pass to another life 
on earth after a little rest on its threshold—Devachan. 

Nothing is permanent except the one hidden absolute Existence 
which contains in itself the noumena of all realities. 

The Secret Doctrine teaches the progressive development of 
everything, worlds as well as atoms; and this stupendous develop- 
ment has neither conceivable beginuing nor imaginable end. 

Occultism teaches that the primordial form of everything mani- 
fested, from atom to globe, from man to angel, is spheroidal. 

The field of vision, or of thought, is like a sphere whose radii 
proceed from one’s self in every direction and extend out into space, 
opening up boundless vistas all around. 


THE MYSTIC NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 
We went forth gay in the twilight’s cover; 
The dragon Day with his ruddy crest 
Blazed on the shadowy hills lung over 
The still grey fields in their dewy rest. 
We went forth gay, for all ancient stories 
Were told again in our hearts as we trod; 
Above were the mountain's dawn-white glories; 
We climbed to it as the throne of God. 


We pitched our tents in a sheltered nook on the mountain side. 
We were great with glee during the day, forecasting happy holidays 
remote from the crowded city. But now as we sat round the camp 
fire at dusk silence fell upon us. What were we to do in the long 
evenings? I could see Willie's jolly face on the other side of the fire 
trying to smother a yawn as he refilled his pipe. Bryan was watch- 
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ing the stars dropping into their places one by one. I turned to 
Robert and directed the general attention to him as a proper object 
for scoru. He had drawn a pamphlet on some scientific subject 
from his breast-pocket and was trying to read it by the flickering 
light. 

“Did you come up to the mountains for this,” I asked, “to 
increase your knowledge of the Eocene age? Put it by, or-—we 
will send it up as a burnt offering to the stars.” 

“Well,” he said, looking rather ashamed, “one must do some- 
thing, you know. Willie has his pipe, Bryan is holding some mys- 
terious intercourse with the planets, and you have the fire to take 
care of. What is one to do?” 

This went to the root of the matter. I pondered over it awhile, 
until an idea struck ine. 

“There is Bryan. Let him tell usa storv. He was flung into 
life with a bundle of old legends. He knows all mystery and en- 
chantment since the days of the Rishees, aud has imagined more 
behind them. He has tales of a thousand incarnations hidden away 
in secretness. He believes that everything that happened lives still 
in the memory of Nature, and that he can call up out of the cycles 
of the past heroic figures and forgotten history, situply by his will, 
as a magician draws the elemental hordes together.” 

“Have a dragou and a princess in it,” said Willie, settling hinm- 
self into an attitude of listening. 

“Or authentic information about the Eocene man,” suggested 
Robert. 

“I could not tell a story that way,” said Bryan simply. “I could 
never invent a story, though all the characters, heroes and princes, 
were to come and sit beside me so that I could describe them as 
they really were. My stories come like living creatures into my 
mind; and I can only tell thei as they tell themselves to me. To- 
day, as I lay in the sunlight with closed eves, I saw a haze of golden 
light, then twilight trees appeared and moving figures and voices 
Speaking: it shaped itself into what is hardly a story, but only an 
evening in some legendary existence.” 

We waited while Brvan tried to recall his misty figures. We 
Were already in svmpathy with his phautasimal world, for the valleys 
below us were dim-coloured and quiet, and we heard but rarely and 
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far away the noises of the village; the creatures of the mountain 
moved about in secretuess, seeking their own peculiar joys in still- 
ness amid dews and darkness. After a little Bryan began 

THE GARDENS OF TWILIGHT. 

I saw in my vision one of the heroes of the antique world. He 
rode for many, many days, vet saw no kindly human face. After 
long wanderings aud toils he came to the Gardens of Twilight, the 
rich and rare gardens of the primeval world, known by rumour to 
the ancient Greeks as the Hesperides. He looked around with won- 
der; the place was all a misty dazzle with light, a level light as of 
evening that flowed everywhere about; the air was rich with the 
scent of many blossoms; from each flower rose an odour that hovered 
about it as a delicate vapour. While he gazed. one of the spirits of 
the garden came nigh him in the guise of a beautiful human child. 

“How caine you here?” 

“T wandered for many vears,” he said, “I fought with the 
dragous that lie coiled in citron scales on the lighways; I warred 
against oppression; I made justice to prevail, and now that peace is 
on the land I might have rested with peace in mine own heart, but 
I could not vet. So I left behind the happy hearths and homes of 
men and rode onward, a secret fire burning ceaselessly within ine; I 
know not in what strange home it will be still. But what gardens 
are these?” 

“They are the Gardens of Twilight,” answered the child. 

“How beautiful then must be the Gardens of Day! How like 
a faint fine dust of amethyst and gold the mist arises from the. 
enchanted odorous flowers! Surely some spirit things must dwell 
within the air that breaks so perpetually into hues of pearl and 
shell!” 

“They are the servants of Zeus,” the child said. ‘They live 
within these wandering airs; they go forth into the world and make 
mystery in the hearts of men.” 

“Was it one such guided me thither?” 

“I do not know; but this I know, whether led by the wander- 
ing spirits or guided by their own hearts, none can remain here 
safely and look upon the flowers save those who understand their 
tuvstery or those who cau create an equal beauty. For all others 


deadly is the scent of the blossoms; stricken with madness, they 
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are whirled awav into the outer world in fever, passion and unending 
hunger and torment.” 

“I do not care it I pass from them,” said the wanderer. “Itis 
not here my heart could be still and its desire cease, but in the first 
Fountain.” 

They passed on and went deeper into the Gardens of Twilight, 
which were ever-chaugiug, opalescent, ever-blushing with new and 
momentary beauty, ever-vanishing before the steady gaze to reveal 
beneath more silent worlds of mystic being. Like vapour, now 
gorgeous and now delicate, they wavered, or as the giant weeds are 
shadowy around the diver in the Indian wave sun-drenched through 
all its deeps of green. Sometimes a path would unfold, witha million 
shimiug flowers of blue, twinkling like stars in the Milky Wav, beneath 
their feet, and would wind away delicately into the faery distances. 

“Let us rest,” said the child, leaning against a tree. She began 
swaying a haud to and fro among the flowers; as her fingers touched 
the bell-like blooms of burning amethyst they became stained with 
the rich colour; she seemed to lose herself in dreains as one who 
toils not for delight, living ever amid rich joys. He wondered if 
she was as unreal as the gardeus, and remembering her words, they 
seemed familiar as if they were but echoes of the uunttered thoughts 
that welled up as he moved about. While he watched the flitting 
phantasimagoria with a sense expectant of musice which never came, 
there arose before him images of peace, vanishing faster than pas- 
sion, and forms of steadfast purity came nigh, attired, priestess-like, 
in white aud gold; they laid their heads against his breast; as he 
looked down, their eves, eager and flamelike, grew passionate and 
full of desire. He stretched ont his hand to pluck blossoms and 
twine wreatlis for their beautiful leads. 

“Do not! Do not!” eried the child. “See how every blossom 
has its guardian!” 

There were serpents coiling about the roots of every flower, or 
amid the leaves, waiting with undulating head and forked tougue to 
strike the wuicautious hand. He shook off the drowsy influence of 
the scents and o'er-burdened air; the forms vanished. He remen- 
bered the child's words: “None can remain in safety save those who 
understand the mystery, or those who can create an equal beauty.” 


He began to pouder over the meaning of the gardens. 
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“While we sit here, late lingerers in the glory of the twilight, 
I will tell you a story which my fancy brings me,” he said. “I 
thought one came here long ago and built himself a mighty world 


in a dream of many hundred vears.” 
E 
(To be continued.) 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THEOSOPHICAL 
MAGAZINES. 


COLONEL OLCOTT ON “SOLIDARITY AND IDEALS.” 


AN excellent article from the pen of Colonel Olcott appears in 
September ZLuer7er. After briefly sketching in outline the growth 
of the T. S. since its foundation, he asks, “What is the secret of 
this immense development?” and answers, “It is the Constitution 
and proclaimed ideals of the Society; it is the elastic tie that binds 
the parts together; and the platform which gives standing room to 
all men of all creeds and races. The simplicity of our aims attracts 
all good, broad-minded, philanthropic people alike. They are equally 
acceptable to all of that class. Untainted by sectarianism, divested 
of all dogmatic offensiveness, they repel none who examine them 
impartiaily. While identified with no one creed, they affirm the 
necessity and grandeur of the religious aspiration.” 

It has often been stated, aud it is held very generally, that 
Theosophy appeals ouly to the leisured and cultured class. ‘No 
greater mistake,” says Colonel Olcott, “could have been made; the 
humblest labourer and the average child of seven years can be 
taught its basic ideas within an hour. Nay, I have often proved to 
adult audiences in Ceylon that any ordinary child in the school I 
might be examining could, without preparatory coaching, be got to 
auswer on the spur of the moment my questions, so as to show that 
the idea of Karma is innate. It all depends on the way the ques- 
tions are put. And I may add that the value of our public lectures 
and our writings ou Theosophy follows the same rule. If we fail 
with an audience it is because we do too much ‘tall talking,’ make 
our meaning too obscure, indulge in too stilted language, confuse 
the ideas of our hearers, choose subjects too deep for a mixed public, 
aud send our listeners away no wiser than they were before we 
began. . . . What we need most is the use of common sense in 
discussing our Theosophy, plain, clear exposition in plain language 
of our fundamental ideas.” 

We have always claimed that Theosophy is practical, and ap- 
plicable to every need and circumstance; that in its light the sphinx- 
like mystery of life became somewhat intelligible and full of meaning, 
and we are glad to see Colonel Olcott emphasizing this as he does. 
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“We are too prone,” he says, “to regard Theosophy as a sort of 
far-away sunrise that we must try to clutch, instead of seeing that it 
is a lamp to light our feet about the house and in our daily walks. 
It is worth nothing if itis but word-spinning; it is priceless if it is 
the best rule aud ideal of life.’ Then follows our President- 
Founder's unique testimony regarding Theosopliy, aud coming as it 
does from one who has such world-wide experience in promulgating 
its ideas, we should not under-estimate its value. 

Theosophy is the divine soul of religion, the one key to all bibles, 
the riddle-reader of all mysteries, the consoler of the heart-wearv, 
the benign comforter in sorrow, the alleviator of social miseries. 
You can preach its lesson before any audience, being careful to avoid 
all sectarian phrases, aud each hearer will sav it is his religion. It 
is the one Pentecostal voice that all can understand. Preaching only 
simple Theosophy, I have been claimed as a Mussulinan by the 
followers of Islam, as a Hindu by Vaishnavas and Shaivites, as a 
Buddhist by the two sections of Buddhism, been asked to draft a 
Parsi catechism, and at Edinburgh given God-speed by the leading 
local clergyman, for expressing ‘the identical views that he was 
giving out from his pulpit every Sunday! So I know what many 
others only suspect, that Theosophy is the informing life of all 
religions throughout the world.” 

The article concludes by urging members of the T. S. to purge 
themselves of hypocrisy, and get rid of superficial criticism. 


O 


A STUDENTS NOTES AND GUESSES. 


In Ze Secret Doctrine we read that the field of vision is like 
sphere “whose radii proceed from one’s self in every direction.” 
Under the above heading in September Pu/% appear a few sugges- 
tive notes on this point. ‘“Tinagine oneself condensed into a con- 
scious drop of quicksilver, a point of pure perception. Angular 
Measurement would be the ouly dimensional cousciousness pos- 
sessed. The distant mountain, the neighbouring tree, the drifting 
clouds, the waving grass, would all seem to be within. ©. . . All 
would be a panorama within from which there would be no separate- 
ness. As the point, conscious centre or drop, call it what we may, 
drifted from place to place, the panorama would shift, just as it 
would on a drop of quicksilver similarly floated about. All this, or 
whatever would be reflected, would seem spoutaneous and within, 
to the point, just as the pictures shift and melt away im a dream. 
Fix your eves on a distant landscape, forget your extended limbs 
and their sensations, forget your experiences of distance in connec- 
tion with certain visual angles, aud vou will find presently that the 
picture seems within vou (as in fact it is), and that vou can under- 
stand why the infant grasps at the moon, aud the blind man, when 
first restored to sight, receives from it mo sense of distance . . 
the consciousness of the point zs the consciousness of the whole 
-iun that which corresponds to perspective.” 
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Tur ETHICS OF STUDY. 

The above is the title of an article in Zuer/er (September) by 
C. J. “Consider the ants, and be wise” seems to receive rather a 
new iuterpretation; they are to be considered to be avoided. “One 
las often noticed the light-headedness of the ants,” savs C. J., “and 
their preoccupied and undignified wav of hurrying anad" C.J. 
wisely urges a reverse course: we should find our bearings; “be at 
home with ourselves” before study can be profitably pursued. The 
universe is gooduess; life is bliss; sorrow is but the impediment to 
a realization of this bliss; pain ‘tan obstruction” to the “inherent” 
delight of things. “If the end and at if arno- 
nious and ; i he first means is au understanding, 
a grasp of life.” Studies are useful and helpful as they make us 
“more at home with ourselves and in ourselves.” ‘We have uo 
business with other people's solutions of the mysteries before we 
have found the mysteries in and for ourselves. . . . Most of our 
quotation is only a confession that we have never made the thought 
quite our own, that we have never been at home with the thought 
and taken possession of it. . . . This coming home to ourselves 
is the first step in the wav.” The’article is ee interesting. 

IRISHOLOGY (vol. xi. p. 221) 


This questioner asks for other AS hesides Assyriology 
aud Egyptology. In Rev. Joseph Wild's work, The Lost Ten Tribes 
and 1882, 9. 266, he will find a tew lines on Ireland: 

“You will be surprised to find how intimate Irishology and 
theology are. Ireland and the tribe of Dan have a peculiar history, 
which history only can be made plain by reference to the Broil. 
Ireland has had much to undergo, vet of it God savs, ‘To the 
island He will repay—recompense; so shall they fear the name of 
the Lord from the west.’ Ireland's first name was Scuite’s Land, or 
the Island of the Wanderers. Her second name was Scotia Major, 
and Scotland was Scotia Minor, and England was Tarshish, and 
Danunoii and Baratamac, or Land of Tin. Yar in-Eirin means the 
laud of the setting sun. Hiberuia is a Hebrew word, and means 
from beyond the waters."—.Votes aud Queries. 


LOTUS CIRCLE. 
(for little folk.) 
THE STORY OF THE Wuitp THYME. 

Tiue wild thyme was very sweet, especially when it was crushed 
uader foot, but there was nothing about it very noticeable, except 
that it was strange that it should grow where it did, for it grew 
close down beside the sea, in Devonshire, and there was no other 
wild thyme for miles and miles around. On Exmoor the heather 
was purple, and the bracken was changing colour, and the whortle- 
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berries were ripening in the August sun, but there was no wild 
thyme on the moor; it ouly grew in a Httle pateh in the “goval” 
below. A goval is a narrow valley, and this goval had been carved 
out by an mdustrious little stream making its way down to the 
shore. On either side of the stream grew trees—oaks cliefly— 
through the branches of which the sunlight fell and embroidered 
the moss and the primrose tufts with goid, but it was where the 
wood stopped and the goval broadened out to the shore that the 
wild thyme grew, and it was the story of how it came there that the 
woodman told to the children. 

The man had a little grey cottage in the wood, and lived there 
all alone summer and winter; but the children came to a farmhouse 
on Exmoor for the summer holidays, and in the autumn, when the 
gales began to blow the foam inland to mingle with the dead leaves, 
they went back to school, all except little Lota, who was too voung 
to do many lessons. 

They had been picking whortleberries on the moor, and they 
came down the goval to the man’s cottage to rest and eat plums and 
hear him talk, because he had learnt quite half the things that wise 
folk can learn by living in a wood. 

There were five children. First, Jack; but he was sixteen and 
at a public school, and knew more things than have ever entered 
into simple people's heads, therefore of course he was not, properly 
speaking, a child, and only came to look after the others; he was an 
entomologist, Which means that he went about with a green gauze 
net and a bottle of sticky stuff to smear on the oaks, and catch the 
poor innocent moths when they came out in the cool of the evening 
to see their friends. Next in age to Jack caine Kit, who took great 
care of Lota; then Pat, a funny freckled little boy who was always 
laughiug; then Trix, who loved Pat dearly and quarrelled with him 
every day, and kissed and made it up again, and then Lota, who 
Was six vears old and as soft and pink as a peach. 

They came into the garden and set down their baskets; they 
drank at the wishing well, and then sat down under the oaks and 
ate pluins and bread and clotted cream. When thev had finished 
the plums, and were sitting lazily in the shade and listening to the 
woodmian's bees humming in the wild thyme, they began to think 
they would like to hear a story, and asked the woodinan for one. 

“What sort of a story?” said the woodman. 

“A story about giants,” said Pat. 

“No, no,” said Trix. ‘CA story about girls.” 

“Girls are stupid,” said Pat. 

“They're not as stupid as boys are.” said Trix. 

— “Do not quarrel,” said the woodiman, “for they are really one 
Just as stupid as the other.” 

“Whatever story we have,” said Trix, “pray do not let us 
have one about good people.” 

“Yes,” said Kit, “we will, because stories about bad people 
always end badly, though they are often so very nice at first.” 
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“There is something in that, too,” said the man. “You do not 
want a sad story?” 

“Oh no, not a sad story.” 

“What is a sad story?” said the man. 

«A story is sad,” said the children, “when people die—of course 
everyone knows that.” 

“Ah!” said the man, “perhaps you would like to know how the 
wild thyme comes to grow here: I dare say von have never noticed it?” 

“Why—no,” eried Rit. ‘We never did notice it, but it is very 
sweet.” 

“The woman who once lived in this cottage thought so,” said 
the man. ‘She will never see the place again, nor smell this thyme 
any more, but the thyme grew here for her, and I think perhaps it 
will not grow here much longer.” 

“Perhaps we might like the story.” 

“Tt is about fairies.” 

“Fairies? Well, that cannot be very sad, for fairies do not die.” 

“That is all you know about it!” said the man. ‘Fairies have 
as good a right to die as anyone else; they die in their way, aud 
perhaps it is not so very different from our way.” 

“Of course,” said Jack, “yon can sav anything you like about 
fairies, because there are no such things.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the man, “I do not live in a wood 
for nothing; there are pixies on the moor, and elves on the shore, 
and fairies and brownies in the woods, to say nothing of the drvads 
and sprites.” 

(To be continucd.) 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. S. 

3, UPPER ELY PLACE. 
THE lecture on Zhe Digerence betecen Magnetism and Hypnotism, 
by Countess Wachtmeister, on October 5th, was well attended, and 
it had good reports in the local press. She received enquirers ou the 
following afternoon, and proceeded to Liverpool the same evening. 
Among other valuable suggestions for work, she explained the 

system of condueting “H. P. B. training classes” to our members. 
The public meetings here on Wednesdays at 8.15 p.m. during 
the ensuing month are to discuss the following subjects: Oct. 17th, 
fslam, opened by A. W. Dwyer; 24th, Zhe Pursuit of Truth, H. F. 
Norman; 31st, Temptation, F. A. Roberts; Nov. 7th, Ze Great 
Out-breathing, P. E. Jordan; rath, Zhe Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 

G. W. Russell. 
FRED. J. Dick, Mon. Sec. 


el series of letters on current topics by Fasper Niemand, will begin 
aH OUP NEXT ISSUE. 
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LETTERS TO A LODGE. 


[This series will be published in book form by Re Pat. All rights reserved. } 
I. 


You ask me, Comrades, how we may best assist our fellows, not 
in material fashion, but along lines of theosophic thought. I have 
given much attention to this subject. All of us who truly fulfil our 
pledges to humanity find ourselves placed soon or late where we 
are obliged to consider it with care. By “pledges” Ido not alone 
refer to spoken vows or promises to any person or body of persons, 
but also (and chiefly) to the asseverations made within our own 
hearts and natures. What we thus proutise within ourselves, what 
we aspire to there, finds there a witness, a recorder, au accusing or 
approving tribunal. This inner nature is judge. This it is which 
“obliges” us to weigh all questions arising within ourselves, thus 
demonstrating the existence of that spiritual law which is said to 
“contain within itself its own executioners.” All that we do or 
think or refrain from has there its first and deepest effect. 

Now, as students, vou should know that there is in all things a 
natural or sequential development, according to which experience 
unfolds itself in a series of conditions uo less regular than those of 
the flowers. The law of growth is everywhere one and the same. 
This matter of helping others is no exception; it too has its pre-natal 
Stages. From one to other of these we pass, and must pass, if our 
experience be vital in the least; if we be growing, involving and 


evolving at all. The endeavour to observe these stages is at all 
times necessary. It is the means to that self-knowledge which is 
the parent of brotherly thought and action. 

When first we asseverate within ourselves the wish to help the 
world, we are prone to yo abeut with offers of help. We look at 
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our fellows with a view to their salvation. Watchful we, to detect 
every need, every failure; is not our service a panacea for all these? 
Do not our fellows slip that we may help them rise? 

Ah no, Comrades! Not we, but the Law. Are we alone that 
Law? Has it no other agents? Earth, air and all the seen and 
unseen elements; are thev not full of these? The Dark, more full 
than all? So we meet with rebuffs. Or our service fails. Or that 
service results in the deeper bewilderment of our brothers, and we 
are shocked into the recognition that we are not saviours in thie 
least. We have outrun the Law. Eagerness, over-anniety to be 
doing, or personal habit have led us into situations not vet ripe for 
us, places all too remote, as vet, for any objective tread or touch. 
We precipitate crises; we stimulate unwise confidences; we startle 
unready natures into throes of untimely thought. Tangled events, 
confused issues, atrophied impulses, the jar of living nerve-lines 
everywhere proclaim our prentice hand. Despondeut, we recoil, no 
more to involve ourselves in the strife of action. 

The duration of this period of depression is governed by the 
reality of our wish to serve. Its fervour rallies us. We regain the 
base overpassed by our reaction; we examine the cause of our failure. 
The sincere light shows Law as being competent to designate its 

agents. Standing then upon our own base, we watch for a sign by 
which we shall know our own. Sometimes that watch is long. We 
are tried most by our highest aspirations, and often the answer made 
to hint who asks only to serve is that mystic answer— Muss!” 
Later on he learns that he serves most who most waits upon the 
Will, the Law. Other times we fail to recognize opportunities of 
service; we sce them not at all, or all too late. Again the aspiring 
heart falls back to earth. But the heart of love is a winged thing; 
it has its home in the pure ether. Earth cannot stay ity it must 
again try the strength of its wings. It needs not to wait over-long. 
Some sign is seeu and interpreted aright. From the ocean of life 
some airy form arises aud beckons us. An interior prompting fills 
us with its urgency, or someone asks our aid. The tide of service 
conis pouring in. Then, when the eager hands knock at our 
hearts, from those hearts will arise a pure aspiration for wisdom in 
service. 


This much-needed wisdom is slowly and painfully aequired. 
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We learn through and by our mistakes, seen in the light of dawning 
self-knowledge. Yet there may be a royal road to it, if any who 
have learned through their own want of wisdom can point out to 
another the stuinbling-blocks in the path of devotion to mankind. 

The great source of our inadequacy is this: we think it all- 
important that we should be wise givers of counsel to our friends. 
We should read aright the omens of their present and disentangle 
for their wearied eves the labyrinths of Life. This were to be god- 
like! This were perfected sight indeed! It isa fallacy. Hope of 
its present attainment, an error. We cannot clearly read the simplest 
life line of our own. We are of import to Great Nature only by 
reason of our incompetence. She needs us, just as we are, in all 
our weakness, to work out the purposes of soul amid coil and counter 
coil. Our imperfections are lier means of advance. 

What zy all-important is that we should help our friends to find 
their own wisdom. From us, not wisdom, but self-effaceinent is 
required. Yet this is in very fact the highest wisdom. 

For look at this. If we give definite advice, that will inevitably 
be the tincture of our own minds, the essence of our personal ex- 
perience or belief. Our conclusions on another's difficulty are formed 
upon half-presented facts: effects, these, whose cause lies many a 
lire—many an age, it may be—behind the fitful gleam of the present 
hour. They appear now on planes other than that in which they 
had their source; they wear an altered garb; human intellect cannot 
discern their underlying nature. The most reverent touch is still 
too rough for this strauge potential fact, mighty for good as for evil 
in the life of our brother. Refrain! Fear to disturb the balance in 
Which a soul trembles towards its destiny. Desire thou naught 
but the fulfilment of Law. 

I said that definite advice or plau is the fruit of our own ex- 
perience. But the questioning soul which comes to us is not im- 
probably a stranger to the whole of that experience. Our advice 
will have uo reality. It will evoke no interior response. Respect, 
or love of us, or many another impulse to action, may cause our 
advice to be followed. The result will be that false faith which 
breeds fear. Action taken without one’s own hearty interior, assent 
can ouly breed discord. The hidden will has never moved at all. 

The subject bristles with difficulty. What then can we do? 
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This, as I think. By observation or by question to find out the 
ideals of our questioner and advise constancy to those at any cost. 
“Be your best! Be your highest! I trust you!” Observers of that 
duality which presents choice after choice to the human soul as it 
oscillates from this pole to that, we may side ever with the higher 
side of our fellow-nature. We may endeavour to broaden all ideals 
by comparison. Nearness to universality and unity is a good test. 
If our brother cannot formulate his ideal to himself, we can hold up 
one after another before his mind and see which thrills him to 
response; love will find out the wav. It uplifts the banner of the 


mightiest ideal and gazes with its brother upon that. Or we may 
have glimpsed his higher nature. Dissevering that nature from the 
lower attributes, from the mirage of self, we can hold the mirror up 
to it and bid him see his worthier self, bid him fix his gaze there. 
He will, if we look too. “Be at each moment the highest self of 
which you are capable and hold yourself there.” It is a blessed 
office, this, of reflecting to our brothers the image of their noblest 
possibilities. We are too often but dim mirrors; feeble reflectors of 
their virtues, magnifiers of their defects. We turn a microscopic 
eye upon the more salient details of character, aud loss of proportion 
results. False lights ourselves, we deflect the ravs of the Self; the 
divine ravs are beaten back, seeking other spheres than ours. Open 
the fixed mind to them and the rays pass, dissolving our poor limited 
forms, waxing glorious in that self-creative power which is the 
appanage of the living Light alone. That Light whose movement 
is the Law, is the only wise maker of plans. Yet it plans nothine. 
It provides action, reaction aud circulation; mankind calls these 
down now as blessing, now as curse. 

There are, of course, cases where actual wrong may be pro- 
posed, and in such elementary situations we ean but point out, not 
so much the error, as the want of wisdom. The terms “right” and 
“wrone” have been so misused as dogmatic whips wherewith to 
flog people into the acceptance of ereeds or personal ideas, that 
to-day their use irritates most minds, as with a hint of would-be 
authority. This revolt has its root in the soul's scuse of its own 
freedom. Tt knows right and wrong to be relative terms of an 
existeuce only partially true. But Wisdom always IS. The appeal 


to that implies uo selfrighteousuess. 
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When we have thus done all we can, we must stand aside. We 
cannot participate in the unwise deed. There are hours when 
silence is the ouly aid. In these we can remember that the weight 
of past Karina was too strong for our brother, and has set him the 
hard task of learning through the want of wisdom. We can look 
forward to meeting him at the next turning, stronger perhaps, while 
we are weaker, more apt to bear our burdens than we to bear his 
to-day; wise in that dread, vet calm, self-knowledge born of pain, 
pain, ever more pain. ‘The karmic root of all is one and runs 
deeper than you know. Never judge human nature on its lowest 
levels, and you never know all the facts.” So spoke one who too 
often speaks in vain. We are too careful for our own attitude. 
Desirers we, of perfection—/wr ourselves. Painful anxiety, ours, to 
be ourselecs just and right. The spontaneous generosity which 
springs to the brother's aid is lost sight of in the cautious balancing 
of our own wise persons across the sea of sin. Would we discover 
any other’s need by the torch of our own self-righteoustiess? Where 
were then Lovaltv? Where Faith? These high virtues thrive not 
upon the husks of material proof. Does not the Christ light sav, as 
of old, to the sinner: “To thee much shall be forgiven, because thou 
hast loved much.” Let us prate less of abstract perfection, abstain 
from so much “good advice,” and give brotherly feeling, human 
love of the strong, quiet sort to our beleaguered fellows. Justice, 
do we say? Man never has it in his power to deal abstract, pure 
justice to man. Onur only justice is compassion, and not that persoual 
judgment born of our knowledge of how we would act in some given 
case. There are souls of rectitude which scorn to defend themselves 
to doubting friends; strong lips on which the seal of silence is set; 
great ones too high to bend to self-defence before petty self-pro- 
clanned tribunals. And there are also sinners so strong that their 
reaction from sin is like the birth pains of a new star. Wisdom 
comes from the abandonment of the self, and Love is her guide. 
Before the vast spectacle of nature in her death grapple, of the soul 
of the world weeping as the great human orphan struggles to become; 
of universal inind straining to be born again as mind divinely human, 
the thinker bows his humble head beneath the praver: 

“O Light of all lights which are in the boundless Light, have 


Merev upon us also and purify us!" 
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If, on the other hand, we attempt to advise as from our own 
winds, it must be clear that we either approve or disapprove a given 
course; both wavs our advice is coloured by our own view. We fall 
into the trap set by our own natures. Wrong for me may be right 
for you. As we are dealing with others, not with ourselves, we can 
ouly help them to find ont what aspect of truth is most visible to 
their minds at the time, and then hold up their hands as was done 
for the prophet of old. All this talk of influencing others appears 
to me nauseating, contemptible. If we have influence, let us use it 
on ourselves. He helps most who influences not at all. Resist the 
appeal to vanity, and our fellows scek our light because their trust 
is in us. Well they know those who have never used or betrayed 
them, even to theiselves. Well they know that comrade true to 
the evolutionary trust, who, without assumed authority as without 
self-seeking, ever refers them back to the Jaw of their own soul. Of 


“influence,” 


such a one the vulgar will say that he (or she) strives to 
but clean minds recoguize the presence of that impersonal power 
which is the greatest force in nature. We can only exercise it frag- 
mentarily now, but its smallest portion may feed a multitude. The 
world may vivisect those faithful ones whose simplicity of service 
makes naught of all its plans, the incense of grateful hearts may die 
away, but the deep “Well done, thou good aud faithful servant,” 
from the inner altar of their worship is all the reward they under- 
staud. The true, the universal lover, will, at all hazards, prevent in 
himself the expression of that haughty form of separateness which 
gives the death-blow to compassion by saving, in the presence of 
wrong: “I could not do that.” We err. In the very same position 
we would do the same thing, for that situation includes the mental 
and physical make up, the entire Karma of that other person. 
Every determining factor would be the same. There were uo pos- 
sible escape from the same action were we the same actor. Do we 
thank heaven we are not the same? It imports more that our 
fellows shall have good cause to thank high heaven that we are 
other. 

Again, strenuous opposition often forces the questioner in the 
contrary direction. And too often people ask our opinion to have 
their own confirmed. Failing that, it is sweet to find, in our oppo- 
sition, a spur or a justification, it may be, of their course. The 
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Maya of Nature is endless. It happens again that some who come 
to us for help, apparently, really man the lifeboat of the Law seut 
for our succour. They may bring to a focus some long-delayed 
choice of our own. They may throw, as it were, a search-light 
upon our position, revealing us to ourselves. “What men prize 
most is a privilege, even if it be that of chief mourner at a funeral.” 
To most of us, a privilege means the exclusion of others. He who 
foregoes the privilege of adviser-in-chief to his fellows begins to 
learn a deeper wisdom of self-control that leads to wider helpfulness 
in fields of hidden space. Yet do not say that we can help but little. 
Syinpathy is a vast force, and we develop by its exercise. Not the 
gush of puling sentunent, nor the blaze of emotion, but the quict 
charity which is an occult power, that broad attractive current biud- 
ing souls apparently dissevered. We touch the bond; they thrill 
response to its widespread harmonies. 

I cannot make vou more definite reply, yet you will feel helped, 
I venture to believe, because, while no definite path has been pointed 
ont, a direction has been indicated where many paths do le and are 
to be found. Each path must be freely chosen by him who is to 
tread it. Hence the wise guide will ouly indicate their direction. 

There is more to it, though. Inasmuch as even two or three 
are thus met in the name of the universal Law of Brotherhood, or 
Identity of Souls, and when self has faded froin sight, a very real 
guidance cau and does arise from the inner selves of all. It arises 
from those spiritual spheres whose beings are selfless. Attracted by 
the harmonious aspirations quivering through the unseen light, they 
half incline, they listen, they recognize the voice of soul, they help 
the inuer selves of men through the minds and hearts. Watch, 
then, for these, the descending gods. 

Not men and women seek our aid, but souls. The soul, deeply 
buried in matter, seeks itself through the universe. Deep within us 
hes that soundless Aum which the Mahatina—the soul made perfect 
—salutes in every human being. It lies so deeply hid and knocks. 
Material brain is occupied. The heart of desire cannot hear. Vainly 
the Voice resounds; the Aum knocks on, unheard by sinning man. 
But his brother may hear! On us Nature may have imposed that 
signal trust; we may have that gift to hear, to recognize the Aum in 
other lives. Then we may make reply. How? By returning trust 
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for suspicion; silence for deeds of wrong: we may uphold to our 
brother the image of his creator aud god. Ours it is to cause hatred 
to cease by love, to win for that distraught and warring comrade a 
moment of stillness, in which the inner Voice may be heard. When 
we return patience for anger, that fettered soul within his body 
vibrates to the universal harmony. Like a miner imprisoned within 
a ruined mine, it hears the signal of the rescuing party coming 
nearer, nearer still. It feels the hope of escape, of breaking down 
the walls; that light approaches from without, borne in a brother's 
hand, to free the inner light, itself. It leaps in its stony prison. 
The mau feels, he hears, he obeys; the soul-light floods out to know 
itself, to know the worlds which are but its greatest expression. Is 


it not an august service, thus to assist the purposes of soul? 


Only the Teacher can know whether the soul has done well or 
ill. The Voice is all the guide the soul can have. It will bring it 
to the broad places in the end. 


JASPER NIEMAND. 
(To be continued) 


Note —The Editor will gladly receive auy communicatious, in 
the nature of enquiry or otherwise, connected with this series. 
These he will forward to the author, to be dealt with in future letters 
if suitable. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE EXPIRING CYCLE. 


IN an article in your current number exhorting Theosophists 
to “Work Together,” I observe reference to a belief that has often 
shown itself in recent theosophical writing to the effect that some 
crisis or cyclic period is rapidly approaching, after which further 
theosophical work will be “in vain.” Some members of the Society 
have engendered the notion that we have only a few years left in 
which to accomplish results, and that after 1897 some mysterious 
extinguisher will descend upon us which will render all subsequent 
attempts to disseminate the truths of Theosophy abortive. 

This is a groundless and mischievous delusion, springing appa- 
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rently from some exaggerated importance attributed to plirases used 
by Madame Blavatsky. Many years ago, before the Theosophical 
Society had fairly taken root, it may have been still uncertain 
whether the attempt to plant theosophical knowledge in the world 
at large would succeed or fail. If the Society had continued the 


weak seedling it seemed to be at that time, and if the evelic period 
which ends in 1897 had come upon us without witnessing any 
improvement, then it is probable that the real promoters of the 
movement, the Masters in the backeround, would have postponed 
further attempts to stir up the dormaut spirituality of mankind by 
such methods as would then, by the hypothesis, have failed till the 
closing quarter of the coming century. But as events have turned 
out, we have no such failure to deplore. In many directions, I am 
sorry to say, the Theosophical Society has exhibited a crooked 
growth. This is especially the case wherever branches have allowed 


themselves, by an unhealthy development of a feeling highly credit- 
able in its origin—a feeling of gratitude to Madame Blavatsky for 
the great work she did—to forget that the theosophic movement is 
inspired by an influence independent of all personalities, and to 
worry texts derived from Madame Blavatsky’s writings, as some 
sectarian fanatics deal with phrases in the English Bææ. To do 
this is to reduce Theosophy in turn to a sect, with its hard and fast 
limitations and its inerustations of error. The system is peculiarly 
inapplicable in the present case, because Madame Blavatsky was au 
impetuous writer and speaker, always pouring forth a torrent of 
ideas without stopping to guard them coolly from misapprehension. 
No work in the language, for instance, is less entitled to be treated 
as literally inspired than Zhe Scerct Doctrine itself, though studied 
rationally it is, of course, a mine of invaluable suggestion. 

The truth in regard to the influence of the end of the cycle on 
theosophie progress—as everyone who is really in a position to find 
out how the matter is regarded by the Higher Authorities must be 
aware—is this: The momentum of the Theosophical Society as it 
now stands (however crooked in growth in some directions) is abun- 
dantly sufficient to carry it over the cyclic crisis now approaching, 
On the whole it has been a success and nota failure, and will live 
accordingly and outgrow its ailments in turn. In the course of the 


coming century, we have reason to believe, the knowledge at present 
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held by a comparatively small number of persons—that the paths of 
the higher spiritual initiation are still open to those qualified to tread 
them—will be knowledge generally diffused throughout the cultured 
classes. Under the circumstances the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, instead of being a period at which all further efforts to spread 
theosophie truth will be encouraged, will be the dawn of a new era, 
in which the uphill efforts we have been making for the last decade 
or so will go forward far more prosperously. Iam not making this 
declaration with the view of implying that we ought to await that 
period before making any further exertions, but, on the contrary, to 
dispel the stultifving belief that the Theosophy of the future is 
going to be contracted within the limits of the sect represented by 
the complete works of any single exponent of theosophic teaching. 
A. P. SINNETT. 
October w7th, 1894. 


THE APPLICATION OF BROTHERHOOD TO 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Parr II. 

IN order properly to determine whether present, as well as past 
social arrangements put an artificial limit to the bodily, mental and 
moral growth of women, and to decide whether their power of 
developing lateut psychic faculties has been lessened in a similar 
manner, some definition of woman's place in the economy of thie 
human race must be attenipted—the place of the Mother Principle 
in Nature specified. 

In considering the proper place of woman, the working hypo- 
thesis used is this. 

The first duty of a woman, as of every human being, is self- 
preservation, self-perfecting; ler duty to the race taking the second 
place. 

‘Towards man woman's human duties are wholly psychic, mental, 
spiritual. In her are embodied the complementary parts of lis human 
qualities. Her sexual connection with him is not human but animal 
—one of the consequeuces of mind's descent into matter; and this 
sexual connection is right when undertaken thoughtfully for love to 
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the race, and as a service to the coming generation; wrong, or at 
best relatively right—the lesser of two evils—when undertaken for 
the pleasure or satisfaction of potential parents. 

In trying to understand the natural place of the “Mother 
Power,” it is necessary to go beyond the animal kingdom, through- 
out which, according to one hypothesis, the feminine element has 
gradually been debased. 

Even an elementary study of evolutionary processes shows a 
continuous adjustment of means to two great euds—the “ preserva- 
tion of the individual” and “the reproduction of the species.” 
(Nature frequently sacrifices the welfare of individuals, but only 
when that of offspring demands it, never to the gratification of the 
other sex.) Thus the perpetuation in offspring of every advance 
the race has made is justly said to be the final aim of Nature’s pro- 
cesses, the means being the welfare of the individual, without 
distinction of sex. 

As the case stands, in the human race women have (if not 
always) for ages been subjected to one form of degradation after 
another, until in our day it is commonly said to be rarivfadle, and a 
necessary adjunct to civilization, that a certain percentage of women 
—of human beings—should be sacrificed in order that the sexual 
animal in man may perpetrate a vicious action which is insulting to 
all womanhood, a crime against future generations and destructive 
of the humanity of every man practising it. 

Iu various eastern books are to be found references to the 
“Great Mother,” the “Mundane Ege” from which the universe 
came forth, the storehouse of all forms, in which the “Breath” was 
matured, from which every living thing emerged as the processes of 
evolution followed their spiral course; and a somewhat similar con- 
ception, differently expressed, is found in many of the works of 
modern science. 

Every effort of a plant’s life is directed toward providing for 
the growth of sceds; aud in reading books dealing with plant and 
animal life, the elaborate methods taken to ensure the fertilization of 
flowers and due provision of nutriment to the unfolding plants, 
appear very striking, Thus neither in the development of worlds 
nor in the life of plants do the pleasure or satisfaction of a male 


Sexual element appear to be taken into account. 
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It is only after entering the animal kinedom—where owing to 
the loss of instinctual consciousness, the temporary introduction of 
anew spur to development was required, pending the evolution of 
mental and moral, z.e., human, consciousness—that the sexual life of 
females is seen to be perverted; and instead of being devoted ex- 
clusively to the welfare of offspring has been made to serve the 
sexual pleasure of males. 

The injurious effects of this functional perversion culminate in 
the human race, where the spur should be, not sexual desire, but 
reasoned morality. 

The greater egoism and increasing brain development of human 
races have enabled animal man to abuse the female organs of repro- 
duction, in order that his sexual passions might be satisfied. 

Out of this gratification have arisen the vices of infanticide, 
intentional abortion and prostitution. To these artificial means of 
checking the growth of population, Nature has added death by 
starvation and by numerous diseases peculiar to infaney. 

Thus animal man’s sexual sin has been the abuse—uninten- 
tional it may be—of the female reproductive organs, with, as 
resultant, the deterioration of the race, through injury caused to 
offspring: the partial or complete unfitting of women for the fulfil- 
ment of their maternal duties; and the serious restriction of the 
individual human development of woman herself. 

From various social customs based on the perpetuation of this 
immoral arrangement, has erown the generally received opinion 
that woman is a creature physically, mentally, and morally inferior 
to man. Indeed, the adverb womanly has come to mean “that 
which is crippled. helpless and ignorant,” instead of that which 
belongs to woman. 

Have we found the sought-for clue to the right education of 
woman and her proper place in an associated Iwmanity? First she 
has to be considered as an individual human being, to whom full 
opportunity for the healthy development of her body and all in- 
herited or potential powers ought to be given. 

From this should follow special training of some aptitude in 
order that she, as an iudividual, should be self-supporting. That 
social arrangements have not up to the present been formed on these 


lines has been a serious loss to humanity. 
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One of the functions of the feminine or maternal principle 
throughout nature is to preserve the potentiality of all beneficial 
qualities. Man's failure to comprehend this as he became a think- 
ing and moral being, has resulted in withholding from woman some 
of the essential means to full development, and in her failure to 
attain a high standard of physical excellence, a wide order of 
mental power, and an acute degree of moral sensitiveness. Hence 
her offspring have tended to become unbalanced, and a racial loss 
has been sustained. 

G. A. H. BRERETON. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE MYSTIC NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE GARDENS OF TWILIGHT (conlenned ), 

“He had lived with kings and counsellors; he had wrought in 
magical arts, aud the great aud wise of the earth were his fellows. 
When a time came for him to depart he turned away sadly from the 
towers of men. He passed, without knowing it, through the strange 
defiles whieh lead to these gardens; but the light did uot break 
upon him in iridescent waves foamy with flowers and sparkling 
with vanishing forms; the light was hidden in the bospin of the 
twilight; it was all-pervading but invisible; the essence of the light 
bathed lus soul; the light was living; the light was exhaustless; 
by it everything was born; touched by it everything went forth in 
ecstasy, blind, seeking for realization. 

“The magician brought with him the seeds of human desire 
aud wisdom and aspiration. The light broke into his moody for- 
getfulness and kindled long-forgotten fires. He awoke from his 
darkness and saw before him in happiest vistas the island city of 
Ins longing. Around him were the men and women he knew: 
acting on his seeret wishes the multitudes hailed him as king, thev 
bowed before him as wise, they worshipped him as all-powerful. It 
Was not strange to him, and rapt in roval imaginations for couutless 
years he held sway over the island city. He dreamed of it as a 
poet, and there was no more beautiful city than this city of lis 
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dream. There were palaces that shot up, piunacle upon pinnacle, 
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amid the jewel-light of the stars; there were courts and porticoes 
full of mysterious glory and gloom, magnificence and darkness; 
there were fountains that jetted their pearly mists into the light; 
around them with srunmer in their hearts lay the island inhabitants, 
each one an angel for beauty. As the dream of the magician 
deepened in rapture, the city wavered and changed more con- 
tinually; its towers pierced more daringly into the wav of the 
stars: for the darkness below he summoned birds of fire from the 
aerial deeps; they circled the palaces with flaming wings; they 
stained the air with richest dves and rained forth emerald and blue 
and gold on the streets and sculptured walls aud the inhabitants in 
their strange jovs. 

“His dream changed; he went forth no more but shunt himself 
up iu his palace with his wisest princes, and as he took connsel with 
them, the phantasmal and brilliant towers without faded and fell 
away as a butterfly droops its wings. For countless years he lived 
in the intoxication of thought; around him were sages who pro- 
pounded wisest laws, and poets who sang of love, humanity and 
destiny. As his dream deepened still more in its rapture, they sang 
of mightier themes; there was continual music and light; there 
was no limit of glory or dominion which the human soul night not 
aspire to; his warriors stepped from star to star in dreams of con- 
quest, and would have stayed the seraph princes of the wind and 
wave and fire, to make more radiant the retinue of this magician 
of the Beautiful. 

“Again his desire changed. He sought to hold no further sway 
over these wide realms bevond him; he shut himself up in an inner 
chamber in lonely meditation, and as he entered into a deeper being 
the sages and poets, who were with him at his royal feasts, vanished 
and were no more. He, the wise mind, pondered within himself, 
finding joy in the continnal inward birth of thought following 
thought, as in lonely seas wave rolls upon wave. From all things 
he had known or experienced he drew forth their essence and hidden 
meaning, aud he fonnd that he had been no less a king in his old 
unconsciousness than he now was, and that at all times nature had 
been obeisant and whatever had happened had still been by his own 
will, Through the light, thin fretted by the fire of his aspiration, 


he sometimes seemed to see the Shining Law in all things and the 
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movement throughout the thought-swept fields of heaven of the 
universal imagination. He saw that this, too, had been a minister 
to him. He drew nigh to himself—divinitv. The last rapture of 
lis soul was this radiant self-conception. Save for this vesture the 
light of illusion fell from him. He was now in a circle of whitest 
fire, that girdled and looked in upon the movements of worlds 
within its breast. He tried to expand and enter this flaming circle; 
myriads of beings on its verges watched him with pity; I felt their 
thought thrilling within me. 

“He will never attain it!’ 

“*Ah, the Beautiful Bird, his plumage is stained!" 

“His glory will drag him down!’ 

Only in invisible whiteness can he pass!" 

“How he floats upwards, the Beautiful Bird!’ 

“These voices of universal compassion did not reach him, rapt 
in aspiration and imperious will. For an instaut—an eternitvy—the 
infinitudes thrilled him, those infinitudes which in that instant he 
knew he could never enter but as one with all on the days of the 
great return. All that longed, all that aspired and dared, all but 
the immortal were in that moment destroved, and hurled downwards 
from the highest heaven of life, the pilgrim spark began once more 
as a child to live over again the round of human days.” 

“The spirit of the place o'ermastered you,” said the child. 
“Here many come and dream; and their dream of joy ended, out of 
each dreaming sphere comes forth again in pain the infant spirit of 


» 


man, 

“But beyond this illusive light and these ever-changing vistas 
—what lies? I am weary of their vanishing glories. I would not 
Wish to mount up through dreams to behold the trune and fall away 
powerlessly, but would rather return to earth, though in pain, still 
eager to take up and reuew the cyclic labours.” 

“I belong to the gardens,” said the child; “I do not know what 
lies beyond. But there are many paths leading far away.” 

Before them where they stood branched out paths of rich 
flowers. Here a region of pinks lured on to vistas of delicate 
glory; there ideal violet hues led to a mote solemn beauty; here the 
Eyes were dazzled by avenues of rich, radiant, and sunny green; 
another in beautiful golden colours seemed to invite to the land of 
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the sun, and yet another winded away through soft and shadowy 
blues to remote spiritual distauces. There was one, a path of white 
flowers ending in light no eve could pierce. 

“I will choose this—the path of white flowers,” he said, waving 
farewell to the child. I watched the antique hero in my vision as 
he passed into the light; he seemed to shine, to grow larger; as he 
vanished from my eves he was transfigured, entering as a god the 
region of gods.” Æ. 

(To be contrnucd.) 


LOTUS CIRCLE. 


Do our “thinkers” ever grow old2—No, because they have been 
from all time. 

Do our “thinkers” ever die? 
always. 

If God did not make us, who did?—We made ourselves, we are 
part of the whole, or God. 

Do our physical bodies ever return to this world again?—No, 
but all the particles of our body come and make another body. 

Has anvone ever known what is above the skv?—Those who 
can sce in the astral do, for it surrounds the earth and sky. 

Ivy ANDERSON. 

The above are answers to Questions by members of the Lotus 
Circle, which appeared in a previous issue. Ivy Anderson is a 
young member of a Lotus Circle in America, 


No, they cannot die, they exist 
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A new catalogue of our Lending Library will shortly be issued. 
An anouvmous douation of £3 to the library fund is thankfully 
acknowledged. 

FRED. J. DICK, Mon. Sec. 
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TAHE IRISH TREOSOPHIST. 


LETTERS TO A LODGE. 


[This series will be published in book form by 7he Path. All rights reserved. ] 
II. 


You ask me, Brothers, for my thoughts respecting the Theoso- 
phical Society and its neutrality. The latter point appears to me to be 
one important at all times and one which should be better understood. 

The Society is held to represent our ideal. It stands for Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. What is that? I have heard, and I believe it 
true, that when the elder Brothers of that hierarchy which specially 
helps the West were considering the base of the T. S.—a base to be 
as broad as the world, free as the etler—they chose for this founda- 
tion a truth which they expressed by the term “Universal Brother- 
hood.” In this they followed after Nature, herself based upon that 
truth. The term was chosen as one fitted to convey to all minds in 
all languages a clear, distinct, and ethical idea. At the same time, 
their ethics transcend ours; the ouly real ethies are spiritual laws 
we do not glimpse as yet. So this term is held to cover and to 
convey in its highest sense the truth of the “spiritual identity of all 
Being,” on which alone can a real universal brotherhood, true in 
fact as well as in potentiality, active on all planes alike, be based. 
The Society is thus seen to rest upon spiritual identity, upon like- 
ness and not upou difference, upon union and reunion as beginning 
aud goal, and, in the intermediate spaces of Time, upon unity in 
diversity. Like the world-soul, the Society receives iuto its bosom 
all manner of minds, souls in all stages of evolution and involution, 
Promising within those borders free and unimpeded development, 
through enquiry, to each. Thus the sole article of faith necessary 
for admission premises its neutrality; the one springs naturally 
from the other. 
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Let us now take up and examine the nature of this neutrality. 
At once we perceive that no passivity, in the usual sense, is implied. 
The Society does not permit the war of creeds, the attack of minds 
within its precincts. Members and officers are not to sit calmly by 
and allow the assault upon the beliefs of others to go on unimpeded. 
It is not permitted in the meetings; on the part of officials it is held 
to be a misdenieanour forbidden expressly by the Constitution. 
The neutrality is positive, uot negative. It is active, as becomes a 
spiritual quality springing frou a spiritual truth lving at the very 
foundation of Being. Riglitly so, for those who sit by and allow a 
wrong to be done when their activity might prevent it, are sharers 
of the injustice which their passivity makes possible. They do not 
escape, by that inactivity, a really active share iu the wrong. They 
provided a quiet shelter, so to say, for the aggressor, a field from 
which the evil could sally forth and take effect. We find mankind 
recoguizing this fact at two poles, first in the common axiom: “The 
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receiver is as bad as the thief”; secondly, in the mystics code, 
“Inaction in a deed of merey becomes an action in a deadly sin.” 
When the machinery of the Society is put in motion to bring about 
an infringement of the rules of Brotherhood, we do not escape 
responsibility by assuming the attitude of calm spectators, or of 
judges ready to deal out a justice which in truth we have not to 
bestow, being as vet imperfect men. Neutrality is not passivity. 
The last is a mental inertia, the other a fixed mental attitude. The 
first altogether rejects an infringement of Brotherhood, and forbids 
au insistence upon diversity, which the latter supinely permits. 
The ideally neutral attitude is that taken up by the Society. It 
posits for itself a broad code, a tenet wide as the fields of light and 
siigte as is the source of that light; for others it adopts an impartial 
neutrality. Iun this mental equilibrium there is no lethargy. The 
“holder of the balance” requires every faculty, every nerve brought 
into play. Try; you will not find it easy. This poiut of balance is 
the lever of Archimedes; once found, it moves the worlds. When 
disturbauces shift the balance too far, the true neutrality consists in 
an effort to bring about readjustment, just as we see people instine- 
tively throwing themselves to one side when the ship keels over or 
the coach careens. That is the recognition, in physics, of nature's 
law of readjustment, or reaction. The Society provides for it, even 
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to dismissal from office, if the rule of neutrality be violated, and 
such provision is a part of its neutrality. Ours should be no less 
positive. In this hight an occult saying becomes understandable: 


ap 


Because thou art neither hot nor cold I will spew thee out of my 


s 


mouth.” To be at either pole implies reaction in time, and so comes 
about circulation, or the condition of living, of evolving. To he 
passively in a middle state where no action is, is to be spewed out of 
the mouth of nature, or manifestation, to fade out without further 
personal evolution. The Yogi is intensely active on the spiritual 
plane and negative upon the physical plane in trance. The same 
penalty would be incurred by the Society if it were “neither hot 
nor cold.” Its inactivity would bring about its decay. 

It would thus appear that an active charity is the legitimate 
outcome of the sole article in our confession of faith. An active 
charity—not verbal, not inanimate, not supine. The magnificent 
picture given by St. Paul delineates the aspect and mode of such a 
vital charity from the standpoint of the adept, and portrays the 
inadequacy of mere eloquence, though it spoke as angels might 
speak, to do justice to that living quality, without which sonorous 
speech “were as sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal.” 

Our Society is the model, the working model in the objective 
world, of that body known to the mystics of all ages as THE 
LODGE, or aggregate of spiritually active souls, embracing all the 
rungs of conscious mental Being. 

THE Lopcr is the servant of Karima. That is, its operations 
are guided by the laws of Being. It works along the lines of Law, 
using cause and effect as it finds them to its hand, provided already 
by mankind under Karma; using the action and reaction of currents 
in the Akasha as it there finds these. It reveals nothing. It attacks 
nothing. It punishes nothing and uo one. It leaves all this to the 
Law. The withdrawal of its influence or its aid is not, properly 
speaking, punishment, for it only removes that which cannot be 
used by those who turn away from its path, the path of Law. 
Strictly speaking, offenders are those who have removed themselves 
But it protects. It defends. It secures for its followers the right to- 
mental freedom. It imposes no action. It offers opportunity for 
Tight action to those entitled to such opportunity. If rejected, the 
Opportunity comes no more. The Divine is not importunate. Where 
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honest intent and pure aim have not secured a man from mistaken 
action, his soul learns a broader view, a vision more intense froni 
the pain of the mistake, and his right intent carries him onward 
still. The Law thus provides that intention, motive, shall count, 
and so they do also count with that instrument of the Law, 
THe Lopere. So long as a man wills to do rightly, wills to see 
clearly, he is helped over the innumerable obstructions put in our 
way (by nature), by that Loper itself, whose mission it is to help 
waukind in their progress through the mire of material life. 

THE Lopce has but one insurmountable barrier, hypocrisy ; 
one crime, ingratitude; one felony, self-abuse. For conscious root 
in falsity under guise of truthseeking must debar the mind from 
sight of the True. Denial of a gift, rejection of the giver are per- 
juries committed against the very nature of Life—the One Being— 
itself. All who give us aught have given us somewhat of their life; 
that life works in and for us; when we deny that, after any one of 
our numerous contemptible human fashions, we do inhibit and expel 
it from our spheres; we do our paltry best to stifle Life and stultity 
its source: we deuy the very mainsprings of existence, the eternal 
give aud take, when we give back evil in any shape of denial, for- 
getfulness, suspicion, for the blessings of fraternity and good will. 
And he who destroys the nervous vehicle destroys the inner senses 
in the germ and cannot penetrate to that arcanum of hidden Being 
because he has destroyed the path leading to it, and that, too, after 
a fashion which affects the atoms of nervous matter for many a life 
bevond the life we call to-dav. 

The great function of THE LODGE is also that of the Law—re- 
adjustment. That is to say, bringing into equilibrium the nature— 


human or universal—temporarily overbalanced by undue determina- 
tion to one or another pole of force. When undue stress is laid 
upon one aspect of life, the true servant can be helped by the 
awakening of energies then latent at the other pole. This is done 
whenever wecessary; the good gardener does not disturb the plant 
until it requires lis care; then he only brings to bear upon it natural 
agencies which he has learned to specialize. Such servants form, 
each in lus own degree, links of the great chain of conscious en- 
deavour which stretches from man to the angels, and bevond. Once 
they have served, and while they do serve, that Loper is in the 
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very nature of things bound to them as they to it. For such living 
links there is no severance unless they will it so. 

Life, the Breath, the Conscious Mover, flows along the chain, 
seeking and making tts own bed, choosing its own vehicles; those 
above cannot reject those below; those below must receive that Life 
by wav of those above. Each put himself in lis own place; not one 
can lose it unless he himself moves away or is moved away from 
that place. It is hierarchal, because the laws of Life, of the One 
Life in the One Substance, have made it so, fashiouing plane upon 
plane, stage upon stage, link after link, soul after soul. ‘tIngrati- 
tude zs a crime in occultism,” as the Master twice has said, for he 


who denies one link of the chain, one source of but a single interior 
benefit, throws, or would if he could, throw the whole chain into 
confusion. He endeavours to isolate one link from the ving 
palpitant whole; that whole resists, and he himself is torn away 
from it; the great stream expulses him as debris upon the naked 
shore, and flows on. Brotherly help is a spiritual eutity; it is of 
the higher order of life; it is a part of the higher substance of our 
being—the thought-substance, the heart-substance—and we sow it 
in the spheres of our fellows, open to ask and to receive it. 

When, then, they turn against the giver, they do violently 
reverse the action of those living substantial atoms within them; the 
sudden reversal of force is a great shock to their own inner man. 
Moreover, they do then, by their thoughts, expel and cast back upon 
us the force we have bestowed, but a force also reversed to its other 
pole. By this reversal of force they drag the atoms of spiritual 
substance down to a lower plane existence before their time. 
They return hatred for love; in occult dyuamies this means that 
thev give contraction, death, bitter cold for life and love. They 
nay hurt the giver, if they be powerful enough, but primarily they 
mjure themselves. In the uugrateful man you may plainly see the 
horrid action of this sharp reversal; he is torn by doubt, auger, 
suspicion; his misery kuows no cessation. Peace has no foothold 
within him; he is the wretched playground of forces whose nature 
he himself has transmuted, making that deadly which was given 
from the fountain of life. And Life uprears its crest against him, 
it will have none of him except upon the terms he himself has 
made, the terms of violence to the essential nature of things; no 
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truce is given by the Law to lim who has thus declared himself a 
foe to order and law. The Benefactor is sacred in the penetralia of 
spiritual truth; he cannot undo the good once doue, himself; no 
benefit once set forth can ever be cancelled; the stream can be 
checked at the source but its flowing waves cannot be recalled. 
Present evil cannot obliterate past good so far as we are concerned; 


self- 


in the universal sum of things they may tend to one benefit 
knowledge—in the end. 

Hence fidelity to that Society, at once a model and a benefit, an 
ideal and a nucleus capable of perfection, is a primary virtue in the 
would-be Theosophist. He must act the brotherhood he professes, 
or he risks to become a hypocrite, one of those “ pharisees” of whom 
H. P. Blavatsky remarked that they were the only class whom the 
Christ constantly rebuked. The mystic Christ-light will have none 
of the hypocrite, for he seeks a false light, one of the munberless 
false reflections of the One. He must be grateful, to his fellows, his 
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officers, to the unseen givers of the ideal, to the “guardianus of the 
base,” to the “bearers of the flame.” Otherwise, he risks to destroy 
the vehicle. It is not perfect, for men can provide no velucle which 
shall be better than their aggregate selves. 

It is for them to pertect both. Theirs is at choice that noble 
part of avoiding all fixed codes, all rigid methods of comparison, 
all hard and fast conceptions of charity or justice or neutrality or 
benevolence, whereby we reduce divine fluidic lights to mere forms, 
models of our restricted minds. Let us watch at the springs of the 
spirit within us; let us wait for the dawn of compassion; let us 
listen for the pleading of an inner voice; for the pulses of pardon, 
of peace and of prayer, let us keep undying watch within ourselves. 
When these arise, were it by but the feeblest heart-beat, let us give 
way to the eternal processional of the peace bringers, tle currents 
of divinity ever ready to flow through every man who will take 
down his bars and evoke their passage. We are fixed; they change 
ever. Weare mechanical; they are spontaneous. Fatigue is ours; 
they are immortal, tireless, ever-born and never-fading. We are 
the slaves of our own poor preconceptions of conduct and virtue; 
they are servants of the Divine Dark Children of the Father of 


Lights, teachers of men who yet are—if they will—themselves. 


Through and by our Society, that concept of spiritual and charitable 
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identity, we may both receive and give these boons ¢7 so be we abide 
by the spirit itself. We shall learn and become that truth than 
wluch no grander ever was set forth: 

“As the one fire, after it has entered into the world, becomes 
different according to what it burns, so the self within all things zs 
diitcrent—but it exists also apart.” 

Now this is an epitome of the real neutrality. 

JASPER NIEMAND. 
(To be continucd.) 


Note.—The Editor will gladly receive any communications, in 


r+ 


he nature of enquiry or otherwise, connected with this series. 
These he will forward to the author, to be dealt with in future letters 
if suitable. 


“THE WORLD KNOWETH US NOT.” 


“Itis more disgraceful to suspect a friend than to be 
deceived by lim.”--ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

“Tf evil be said of thee, and if it be true, correct thy- 
self; if it be a lie, laugh at it. —EPICTETUS. 


Tru following extracts are from the letters of one whose good 
Karma bids fair to enroll him on the list of the world's great 
“frauds.” The name of the first on that list is not known. He was 
perhaps a good man of whom the Atlanteans did not approve. In 
the historical period we have Jesus, Apollonius, Paracelsus, many 
Alchemists, Saint Germain, Cagliostro, H. P. Blavatsky and others 
of varying degree. 

These brief extracts are taken from letters which were written 
to various friends over a period of years. They were written ou a 
basis of some intimacy, during times of storm and difficulty for the 
Most part, and when the writer was nearly always being attacked 
either openly or privately. They are peculiar, inasmuch as from 
first to last they do not contain au uncharitable remark about any 
person, dead or living. 
for 


be’ . . . . 
These extracts will, perhaps, furnish additional evidence 
Some people—of the writers immorality, mnscrupulousuess and 
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deceit. It is possible to extract such evidence from the cut of a 
man’s clothes 


when looked at from the standpoint of enlighten- 
ment. With such people we have nothing to do, so far as these 
letters are concerned. Theosophists will find them of interest, we 
believe. 
THE RECIPIENTS. 

“For the love of heaven do not take any tales or informations 
from any person to any other. The man who brought news to the 
king was sometimes killed. The surest wav to make trouble out of 
nothing is to tell about it from one to another. Construe the words 
of the Giri about one’s own duty to mean that you have nothing to 
do in the smallest particular with other people's fancies, tales, facts 
or other matters, as you will have enough to do to look out for vour 
own duty. . . . Too much, too much, trying to force harmony. 
Harmony comes from a balancing of diversities, and discord from 
any effort to make harmony by force. . . . In all such things I 
never meddle, but say to myself it is none of my affair at all, and 
wait till it comes iw me—and thank God if it never arrives! And 
that is a good rule for vou.” 


“We all differ and must agree to disagree, for it is only by 
balancing contrary things that equilibrium (harmony) is obtained. 
Harmony does not come through likeness. If people will only let 
each other alone and go about their own business quietly all will be 
well, . . . Itis one’s duty to try and find one’s own duty and 
not to get into the duty of another. And in this it is of the highest 
importance that we should detach our sinds (as well as our tongues) 
from the duties and acts of others whenever those are outside of our 
own. If vou can find this fine line of action and inaction vou will 


have made great progress.” 

“Think of these points: 

“n Criticism should be abandoned. It is no good. Coédpera- 
tion is better than criticism. The duty of another is dangerous for 
one whose duty it is not. The insidious coming of unbrotherly 
criticism should be warned against, prevented, stopped. By ex- 
ample vou can do much, as also by word in due season. 

“(4) Calinness is now a thiug to be had, to be preserved. No 
irritation should be let dwell inside. Itis a deadly foe. Sit on all 
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the small oceasions that evoke it and the greater ones will never 
rise to trouble you. 

“(A Solidarity. 

“(d) Acceptation of others.” 


? 


“Yes, that business is already a ‘back number,’ stale and un- 
prontable. I have found that work tells. While others fume and 
fret and sleep, and now and then start up to criticize, if vou go right 
on and work, and let time, the great devourer, do the other work, 
you will see that in a little while the others will wake up once more 
to find themselves ‘left, as they say in the land of slang. Do, 
then, that way. Your own duty is hard enough to find out, and by 
attending to that vou gain, no matter how small the duty mav be. 
The duty of another is full of danger. May you have the light to 
see and todo! Tell to remember to work to the end to make 
himself an instrument for good work. Times change, men go here 
aud there, and places need to be filled by those who can do the best 
sort of work and who are full of the fire of devotion and who have 
the right basis and a sure and solid one for themselves. My love to 
all.” 


“Well, now, just at this minute I do not know exactly what to 
say. Why not take up an easy and fluidic position in the matter? 
An oceultist is never fixed on any mortal particular plan. So do not 
fx your mind as yet ona plan. Wait. All things come to him who 
Waits iu the right way. Make yourself in every way as good an 
instriuuent for any sort of work as you can. Every little thing I 
ever learned I have now found out to be of use to me in this work 
of ours. Ease of manner and speech are of the best to have. Ease 
of mind and confidence are better than all in this work of dealing 
with other men—that is with the human heart. The more wise one 
is the better he can help his fellows, and the more cosmopolitan he 
is the better too. . . . When the hour strikes it will then find 
you ready; no man knows when the hour will strike. But he has 
to be ready, You see Jesus was, in fact, an occtutist, and in the 
parable of the foolish virgins gave a real occult ordinance. It is a 
good one to follow. Nothing is gained, but a good deal lost by im- 
patience 


not ouly strength, but also sight and intuition. So decide 
nothing hastily. Wait; make no set plan. Wait for the hour to 
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make the decision, for if vou decide in advance of the time vou tend 
to raise a confusion. So have patience, courage, hope, faith and 


cheerfulness.” 


“Silentio, my dear, is almost as good as patience. He laughs 
best who does it last, and tine is a devil for grinding things. 
. . . Use the time in getting calmness and solid strength, for 
a big river is not so because it has a deep bed, but because it has 


VOLUME.” 


“Tet them croak, and if we keep silent it will lave no effect, 
and as there has been trouble enough it is better not to make it any 
worse by referring to it. The only strength it has is when we take 
notice. It is better policy for all of us who are in earnest and united 


to keep still in every matter that has any personal bearing.” 


“Say, look here, never growl at anything vou have to do. If 
you have to go, just take it asa good thing vou have to do, and then 
it will redound to the good of them aud yourself, but if it is a cou- 
stant cross then it does no good and you get nothing. Apply vour 
theories thus . . . It is a contest of smiles if we really know 
our business. . . . Never be afraid, never be sorry, and cut all 


doubts with the sword of knowledge.” 


“Anyway vou are right that struggling is wrong. Do it quietly, 
that is the way the Masters do it. The reaction the other way is 
just as you say, but the Master has so much wisdom he is seldoin if 
ever, the prev of reactions. That is why he goes slowly. But it is 
sure. . . . I know how the cloud comes and goes. That is all 
Tight; just wait, as the song says, till they roll by. 

“Arouse, arouse in you the meaning of ‘thou art that. Thou 
art the self. This is the thing to think of in meditation, and if vou 
believe it then tell some others the same. You have read it before, 
but now try to realize it more and more each day and vou will have 
the light vou want . . . If vou will look for wisdom vou will 
get it sure, and that is all you want or need. Aim glad all looks 
well. It would always look well if each and all minded their own 


Y 


things and kept the mind free from all else. 


“Now this is, as I said, an era. I called it that of western 
Oecultism, but you way give it any name you like. But it is wes- 
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tern. The symbol is the well-intended American Republic, which 
was seen by Tom Paine beforehand ‘as a new era in the affairs of 
the world? [t was meant as near as possible to be a brotherhood of 
nations, and that is the drift of its declaration and constitution. ‘The 
T. S. is meant to be the same, but has for masy years been in a state 
of friction. It has now, if possible, to come out of that. It cannot 
be a brotherhood unless each, or some, of its units becomes a brother 
in truth. And boer was the noble name given iu 1875 to the 
Masters. Hence vou and I and all of us must cultivate that. We 
must forgive our enemies and those who assail us, for only thus can 
the great brothers properly help by working through us. There 
scans to be a good deal to forgive, but it is easily done inasmuch as 
in fifty vears we'll all be gone and forgot. 

“Cut off, then, thoughts about those ‘foolish children’ until har- 
nionious vibrations ensue to some extent. That absurdity . . . 
let go. I have deliberately refrained from jumping at such a grand 
chance. So you sce forgive, forgive and largely forget. Come 
along then aud with me get up as fast as possible the feeling of 
brotherhood. 

“Now, then, you want more light, aud this is what vou must 
do. You will have to ‘give up’ something. To wit: have yourself 
called half an hour earlier than is usual and devote it dcfore break- 
fast to silent meditation, in which brood upon all great and high 
ideas. Half an hour! Surely that you can spare. And don’t eat 
first. If you can take another half dc/ore you go to bed and without 
any preliminaries of undressing or making things agreeable or more 
comfortable, meditate again. Now don't fail me in this. This is 
much to give up, but give it up recollecting that you are not to 
make all those preparations so often indulged in by people. . . . 
‘The best and most important teacher is one’s seventh principle 
centred in the sixth. The more you divest vourself of the illusionary 
seuse of personal isolation, aud the more you are devoted to the 
Service of others, the more Mava disappears and the uearer you 
approach to Divinity.’ Good-bye, then, and may you find that peace 
Which comes from the Self.” 


(Lo be continucd.) 
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THE MYSTIC NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 
NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

“Dr vou really dream all that?” said Willie. “How jolly it 
must be! It is like stepping from sphere to sphere. Before the 
night of one day you are in the morning of another. I suppose vou 
have some theory about it all—as wonderful as vour gardens?” 

“Yes!” said our sceptic, “I had an uneasy consciousness it was 
not all pure story. I felt an allegory hiding its leauness somewhere 
beneath the glow and colour.” 

“What I want to know is how these things enter the imagina- 
tion at all!” 

“With what a dreadfully scientific spirit vou dissect a fantasy! 
Perhaps von might understand if vou recall what sometimes happens 
before sleep. At first vou see pictures of things, landscapes, people 
you know; after a time people aud places unkuown before begin to 
mingle with them in an ever-widening circle of visions; the light 
on which these things are pictured is universal, though evervone 
has around himself his own special sphere of light; this is the 
mirror of lumself—his memory; but as we go deeper into ourselves 
in introspection we see beyond our special sphere into the great or 
universal light, the memorial tablet of nature; there lie hidden the 
secrets of the past; aud so, as Felix said a little while ago, we can 
call up and renew the life of legend and tradition. This is the 
Astral Light of the mystics. Its deeper and more living aspect 
seems to inflame the principle of desire in us. All the sweet, seduc- 
tive, bewitching temptations of sense are inspired by ite After 
death the soul passing into this living light goes on thinking, 
thinking, goes on aspiring, aspiring, creating twuconsciously around 
itself its own circumstance in which all sweetest desires are self- 
fulfilled. When this dream-power is exhausted the soul returns 
again to earth, With some this return is due to the thirst for 


existence; with some to a perception of the real ueeds of soul.” 
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“Do you really believe all that?” 

“Oh, yes! But that is only a general statement.” 

“I wonder at your capacity for believing in these invisible 
spheres. As for me I cannot go beyond the world I live in. When 
I think of these things some dreadful necessity seems heaped upon 
me to continue here—or, as you might put it, au angel with a 
flaming sword keeps everywhere the avenues to the Tree of Life.” 

“Oh?!” said Willie, “it seems to me a most reasonable theory. 
After all, what else could the soul do after death but think itself 
out? It has no body to move about in. IT am going to dream over 
it now. Good-night!” 

He turned into the tent and Robert followed him. “Well, I 
cannot rest vet,” said Bryan, “I am going up for a little to the top 
of the hil. Come, Felix, these drowsy fellows are going to hide 
themselves from the face of night.” We went up, and leaning ona 
boulder of rock looked out together. Away upon the dream-built 
margin of space a thousand tremors fled and chased each other all 
along the shadowy night. The human traditions, memories of 
pain, struggle, hope and desire floated away and melted in the 
quietude until at last only the elemental consciousness remained at 
gaze. I felt chilled by the vacancies. I wondered what this void 
was to Bryan. I wished to see with his eyes. His arm was 
around my shoulder. How I loved him—iny nearest—uy brother! 
The fierce and tender flame, comrade to his spirit, glowed in my 
heart. I felt a commingling of natures, something moved before 
my eves. “Look, Bryan!” I whispered, “this is faery!” A slight 
upright figure, a child, stood a little apart shedding a delicate 
radiance upon the dusky air, Curiously innocent, primeval, she 
moved, withdrawn in a world only half-perccived of gorgeous blos- 
soms and mystic shadows. Through her hair of feathery brown 
drifting about her the gleam of dust of gold and of rich colour 
seemed to come from her dress. She raised her finger-tips from the 
flowers aud dashed the bright dew aside. I felt something vaguely 
familiar about the gesture. Then Bryan said, “It is one of the 
Children of Twilight.” It was a revelation of his mind. I had 
entered into the forms of his imagination. 

“This is wonderful, Bryan! If I ean thus share in the thought 
of one, there can be no limit to the extension of this faculty. It 
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seems at the moment as if I could hope to finally enter the mind of 
humanity and gaze upon soul, not substance.” 

“Tt would be a great but terrible power. As often as not we 
imagine ourselves into demons. Space is thronged with these 
dragon-like forms, chimaeras of the fearful mind. Every thought 
is an entity. Some time or other I think we will have to slay this 
brood we have brought forth.” 

But as we turned backwards I had no dread or thought of this 
future contest. I felt ouly gay hopes, saw only ever-widening vistas. 
The dreams of the Golden Age, of far-off happy times grew full of 
meauing. I peopled all the future with their splendour. The air 
was througed with bright supernatural beings, they moved in air, 
in light; and they and we and all together were sustained and 
thrilled by the breath of the Unknown God. 

As we drew nigh to the tent, the light of the fire still flickering 
revealed Robert's face within. He was sleeping. The warmth of 
the sun had not vet charmed away the signs of study and anxious 
thought. 

“Do you know the old tradition that in the deepest sleep of the 
body the soul goes into itself. I believe he now knows the truth he 
feared to face. A little while ago he was here; he was in doubt; 
now he is gone unto all ancient things. He was in prison: now 
the Bird of Paradise has wings. We cannot call him by any name, 
for we do not kuow what he is. We might indeed cry aloud to his 
glory, as of old the Indian sage cried to a sleeper, ‘Thou great one, 
clad in white raiment; Soma: Kine! But who thinking what he 
is would call back the Titan to this strauge and pitiful dream of 
life? Let us breathe softly to do him reverence. It is now the 
Hour of the King, 


“Who would think this quiet breather 
From the world had taken flight? 

Yet within the form we sce there 
Wakes the Golden King to-uight. 


“Out upon the face of faces 
He looked forth before his sleep; 
Now he knows the starry races 
Hauniters of the ancient deep: 


TILE CHARGES AGAINST WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. He: 
“On the Bird of Diamond Glory 
Floats in mystic floods of song; 
As he lists, Time's triple story 
Seems but as a day is long. 


“When he wakes 


the dreamy-hearted 
He will know not wheuce he came, 

And the light from which he parted 
Be the seraph's sword of flame; 


“And behind it hosts supernal 
Guarding the lost Paradise, 

And the Tree of Life eternal 
From the weeping human eyes.” 


3 


“You are an enchanter, Bryan. As you speak I half imagine 
the darkness sparkles with images, with heroes and ancient kings 
who pass, and jewelled seraplhs who move in flame. I feel mad. 
The distance rushes at me. The night and stars are living, and 
—speak unknown things! You have made me so restless I will 
never sleep.” 

I lay down. The burden of the wonder and mystery of exist- 
euce was upon me. Through the opening of the tent the warm 
night air flowed in; the stars seemed to come uear—nearer—full of 
kindly intent—with familiar whispering; uutil at last I sank back 
into the great deep of sleep with a mysterious radiance of dream 
showering all about me. POE 

(Lo be continued.) 


THE CHARGES AGAINST WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
EDOR Lrish Theosophrst: 

The matter of charges against me seems not vet to be at an 
end, as Tam informed that Zhe Mestninster Gusetle has made a long 
story of the whole thing, as it was once before given in California 
and other places, aud has added to it various falsifications of fact. 
All this has led some European members of the T. S. to say that 
they think I shonld make a reply and explanation. One would 


suppose that the legal maxim that a man is called innocent until he 
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is proven guilty is but a form in England, and that a man’s friends 
are not obliged to defend him when accused until he las made all 
his proofs. 

All I have to say for the present is this: that at the proper time 
and place I will have to say what I wish and find right and proper. 
Let us wait until all the inuendos, charges and accusations are fully 
presented. One who knows, as I do, that he is guided and helped 
by the Masters, knows also that there isa time and a place for every- 
thing, and is able to bide his time. That is what Iam doing. When 
the true moment comes I will be able to speak, and then facts and 
circumstances will join in speaking for me. 


WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
Mew Fork, Now, 20/1, 1894. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. S. 


3, UPPER ELY PLACE. 
We have had a visit from Bro. E. T. Hargrove, whom we kept 
busy the few days he was with us. He lectured at the L odge Room 
on December 5th on Zhe Practice of Theosophy, next evening at the 
Dublin Ethical Society on J/vstiervsim— Dee Doctrine of Common Sense, 
and on the Saturday at the Fabian Society, on The Evolution of 
Suctety, finishing later by Jens in a discussion on theosophical 


matters at the Contemporary Club. A conversazione was held on 
the Friday ev wa 
The H. P. B. Training Class (Mondays, 7.45 pan.) goes on 


merrily; some ee attend outside meetings and put in a word 
or two. 

The Wednesday discussions during the ensuing month are: 
Dee. roth, Theosnphy and elscetictsm: Jan, and, 1895, Some Aspects 
of Pessimism; oth, Lw to help the Theosophical Movement. 

: FRED J. DICK, Mon. Sec. 


NOUNCEMENT. 


The series of letters by Fasper Nicimand (of which He second ap- 
[curs in this issue) will be continucd tn future numbers. Lach letter 
deals auth q stions of vital interest to all REURIS 
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LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
[This series will be published in book form by Ze Path. All rights reserved.] 
II. 

COMRADES : 

You ask me for a fuller interpretation of the idea that the 
White Lodge Acts on the expanding force, and the Dark on the contrac- 
tive, I understand this as follows :— 

The spiritual forces, following the action of the Great Breath, flow 
outwards and downwards periodically, and periodically withdraw into their 
own centre. This is known as the “descent and reascent of the gods.” 
It is for men to lift themselves in aspiration towards the descending gods. 
When the spiritual forces are in full play of activity they are to be felt on 
all planes, even on the physical and most objective, where they are not 
indeed always sensed by men who may yet act with them from some 
interior perception not coguised by brain-mind. Of course you will sec 
that this is again quite different from the action of those amongst man- 
kind who do cognise the spiritual activity, in any degree whatever, and 
who apprehend the meaning of right action at such periods. 

Following the method of that Planetary Spirit who imparts the vibration 
of truth for the Manvantara, the White Lodge acts with the expanding 
force, and, like it, and with it, withdraws into its own plane and centre, to 
work no more actively (externally) when the contractive force is on. On 
the spiritual plane there is always activity so long as the Great Breath is 
in manifestation at all. Roughly speaking, at such times the Adept of the 
White Ray, the white sexless Unity, acts in Samadhi, &c, only. You will 
sce that when the spiritual expansion is on in great force all planes of 
nature feel it, according to the higher or lower evolution of the beings of 
that plane, But when the spiritual currents withdraw, each plane sets up 
its own action and reaction in the substance of that plane. 
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The dark powers, on the contrary, act with the contracting force. That 
is to say, they act with and increase the actlon and reaction especial to 
each plane ; such planes are the physical and lower astral. 

Master has said: “It is impossible to worship both sides of nature at 
once.” The word “worship” should be deeply underscored. For by 
“worship” is meant exclusive devotion to both Eros, the One Ray, the 
expansive compassion, and to the differentiated action and reaction of 
Jiva-prana especial to physical nature. Some great occultists have erred 
in this respect. As take the example of Paracelsus. Such men have 
thought that they could work on the higher manasic and other planes at 
favourable cyclic moments, and could then act in the body in separative 
physical and other extremes, supposing that by this they were copying the 
example shown by the manifested duality. They failed to discern Karma 
as a universal law, and to learn that Reaction really means that the 
spiritual forces are withdrawn to their own plane, to their own centre, and 
that the action then observed by men in nature is an action of a differen- 
tiation of force common to nature alone. Hence these men failed to reach 
the great truths, 

When the spiritual forces expand from within outward, all nature 
thrills responsive ; even the hierarchies of lower powers can only assert 
themselves on those among mankind already predisposed to their influence. 
But the word Reaction is one which covers, in fact, that action referred to 
as coming from the unprogressed Planetaries, with all their hierarchies 
down even to the unprogressed elementals, with tendency to limitation, to 
fix and arrest thought-moulds, as to fix and arrest the worlds hanging 
suspended in minor pralaya. 

Heed now the danger of this spiritual current to those amongst you 
whose thought-forms, whether of creed or plan, or what not else, are fixed. 
Were such a current forced into a sphere largely insensible, so far as mind 
may reach, to noétic action, the result would only be that these erroneous 
ideas of rigid mould would more actively vibrate, would more vividly 
impress the brain-mind. Herein lies the danger of forcing the evolution of 
aman, Even when Karma permits, this process is one dangerous to the 
co-ordination of the various bodies ; and danger, great and grave danger, 
is incurred either to the physical body or in the reaction set up in the mind 
itself. 

In the case of some the danger is in large part that of the physical 
body. They may feel reaction in the mind also; but forewarned is fore- 
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armed, and if they have been taught—and in some measure have grasped 
the teaching—to observe this reaction in brain-mind as the action of the 
dark quality in nature (tamo-guna) ; to check pictures, even thoughts, and 
not to regard this effect of reaction on the lower mind as an expression of 
the real self, they have lessened little by little and in part the tendency to 
be carried away by it. 

In other cases the danger lies less in the physical than in the brain- 
mind, which may feel the reaction of which I speak, in so far as there may 
be these mental pictures of rigid mould, which require time ere they can 
be dissolved in that Light which fluxes all things, and which works to more 
rapid purpose as men increase its power by looking to it alone, The dark 
powers can make fierce assaults in ways not generally understood, but 
which are felt in the form of terrible mental reaction. That reaction 
awakens the pictures of erroneous ideas to fresh life, and casts their vivid 
images anew upon the brain: bewilderment results, Ifat these times we 
set all down to the reaction common to nature, and induced by the force of 
Our aspirations, avoiding meanwhile our own fixed mental preconceptions, 
we soon find that a time comes in which the Readjustor does his great 
work, This Readjustor may be the Higher Self, its messengers, or Karmic 
circumstance, or a Master, and even our own inner man: in all these cases 
it is the Self. 

On this plane the dark powers rely upon their ability to create a Maya, 
If they see that we are not to be trapped in the prominent lines of work, 
they lay their hands where our currents exist but in some very smal 
matter. Let me suppose a case, and one common enough. X. may have 
indulged in some criticism of another, small, and coupled with sincere and 
kind thoughts up to his lights. The dark powers could seize upon these 
pictures (vivified already by sound and its objectivizing power), could dress 
them up with more subtle matter, could enlarge them, enliven them with 
elementals and also could assume X.’s image, making all appear very large 
and bitter to the brain, whose nervous matter they would then proceed to 
impress with these images more than half their own creation. The object 
is to make it appear that all these things came from X., and the impression 
of other minds and repetition by them causes the evil to grow and spread. 
How are we to avoid this? We should refrain from all criticisms, especially 
in times of distrrbance, when the etheric tension is great, and when all our 
spheres are tensc as harp strings which feel every stir of the air, We must not 
manage, precipitate, nor force. We may work on and leave results to the 
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Law and its wiser servants. Let us each assume that the others do not 
think harshly nor critically of us, but put it all against the dark powers of 
lower Nature. Wemayand must defend others, when necessary, but let 
us do so upon a basis of principle and fraternity of the whole, By gentleness, 
detachment, strict attention to duty, and retiring now and then to the quiet 
place, bring up good currents aud keep back ail the evil ones. There must 
be silence in heaven for a time, or the dark ones rejoice to so easily get 
good, malleable images for annoying us. Remember it is the little things 
this work is done through, for they are not noticed and their effects are not 
traced to them, while larger things draw the eyes and minds of all, and 
hence are not good “ blinds.” 

Self abnegation and charity may yet save the day for that nucleus 
of the Light, that child of the cycle and of our hope, whom we have created 
to give forth the great blessing of the Spiritual identity of all being, and 
will project the T. S. into the next century as a living wedge to cleave the 
darkness of the darkest age. Watch then and stand, but not as men who 
stand in a desperate cause. Stand as those stand in whose hearts the living 
Light has awakened, has burned and has borne witness to the truth. Stand 
calmly, stand serenely ; bear witness yourselves to that Compassion which 
is that Light itself. Give heart to those feeble ones amongst you whom the 
time and great Karma may well shake, bya fraternal quiet support which 
is beyond all loud asseveration, which needs no defence of self, but which 
waits upon the Hope of the ages, the Spiritual Light which “ lighteth every 
man inthe world” if that man will. 

Beware of brain pictures which partake of the chains and delusions of 
matter. Their oscillations in the form of brain-mind action and reaction 
we may largely avoid. When you are not sure, stand still. Turn the 
peaceful heart away from all sharp clamour and await the hour of right 
action, resting meanwhile on the duties of the moment. Thus shall we 
baffle those hierarchies which have place in the duality of manifestation, 
upon which the great White Lodge cannot expend those high energies of 
which it is the guardian and evolver, since those powers must disappear 
with nature when the Great Breath shall be manifest alone. But it is our 
part to wage that war, since we have given them within our spheres a 
home, dwelling places and a power. Ours to evolve every atom, to drive 
the dark dwellers from their homes dissolved by the fluid mind whichyields 
readily to the spiritual influx, and to the changes it brings in the akasic 
substance. Masters have long since left that task—once their task, too— 
behind. 
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Neither should we judge those who have interpreted events, bewilder- 
ment, suffering according to their karmic tendency, Enfold them also in 
the divine Compassion. All we have todo is to work and to wait in silence 
of the lips and of the brain. If we succeed in this, ours will be the great 
reward of hearing more clearly from that Light within ourselves which 
will guide us to action when the right moment for that action shall have 
arrived. 

Do you not now see that power is only attainable by man on condition 
of his being able to work with either one pole of force or the other? With 
spirit which finds manifested fruition only in going forth, and not in with- 
drawal. Or with nature which fructifies only in so far as she is able to 
contract, indraw and to retain some portion of that ever-acting spirit. Man, 
having power to choose, makes the first right steps when he acts only 
through the heart-perceptions of fraternity, resignation, patience, courage, 
altruism, all evolved by the high magic of the great name of Humanity ; 
all strengthened and broadened when attained and used for love of that 
race which shall be the temple of the Spirit if it will, and by the help of 
those amongst us who have the ideal of service with and for the Elder 
Servitors. Otherwise you strengthen the intellect only ; intellect the per- 
ceiver of form and formulated ideas; intellect whose proper service is to 
verify in Nature the facts of the continuity of spiritual laws, as intuition 
holds the office of verifying those laws with the Buddhi eye when Nature 
sleeps in man. Thus in every act in life you have a choice ; each tells for 
or against spiritual evolution. Each choice is a step: the aggregate of 
these steps impels you to or from right choice in all the crises of great 
tests when the karmic hour strikes. You should use all the knowledge given 
to you to interpret the action and reaction of life about you. Thus only 
can you have a real and living compassion, thus only can you draw nearer 
to that ever-living Spirit contained by no moulds but container itself of the 
whole. Faithful to this trust you shall be able to understand the per- 
plexities of events, letting “action and reaction have place in you, the body 
active, the mind as tranquil as the summer lake.” Interpreters, without 
being judges in the least, you shall stand firm on ground of your own, 
amidst the tide of the world, able to remain yourselves inactive until the 
inner voice shall indicate the presence of the descending gods. Then listen 
greatly, will greatly, and obey. This done, the blessing of the great White 
Lodge shall indeed be yours, won by you in that service in which they won 


the right to bestow it. 
JASPER NIEMAND, 
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THE CLOSING CYCLE. 

In the November number the “expiring Cycle” is referred to by 
Mr. Sinnett, and members are rightly warned not to be so absurd (though 
that is my word) as to think that after 1897 “ some mysterious extinguisher 
will descend upon us.” 

Who is the person who gave out the concrete statement that 1897 
was to be the close of a cycle when something would happen? It was 
II. P. Blavatsky. There is not the slightest doubt about it that she did 
say so, nor that she fully explained it to several persons. Nor is there any 
doubt at all that she said, as had been so long said from the year 1875, 
that 1897 would witness the shutting of a door. What door? Door to 
what? What was or istoend? Is the T.S. to end and close all the books ? 

Nothing is more plain than that H. P: Blavatsky said, on the direct 
authority of the Masters, that in the last twenty-five years of each century 
an effort is made by the Lodge and its agents with the West, and that it 
ceases in its direct and public form and influence with the twenty-fifth 
year. Those who believe her will believe this ; those who think they know 
more about it than she did will invent other ideas suited to their fancies. 

She explained, as will all those who are taught (as are many) by the 
same Masters, that were the public effort to go on any longer than that, a 
reaction would set in very similar to indigestion. Time must be given for 
assimilation, or the “dark shadow which follows all innovations” would 
crush the soul of man. The great public, the mass, must have time and 
also material. Time is ever. The matter has been furnished by the 
Masters in the work done by H. P. Blavatsky in her books, and what has 
grown out of those. She has said, the Masters have said, and I again 
assert it for the benefit of those who have any faith in me, that the Masters 
have told me that they helped her write the Secret Doctrine so that the 
future seventy-five and more years should have some material to work on, 
and that in the coming years that book and its theories would be widely 
studied. The material given has then to be worked over, to be assimilated 
for the welfare of all. No extinguisher will fall therefore on us. The T.S., 
as a whole, will not have the incessant care of the Masters in every part, 
but must grow up to maturity on what it has with the help to come from 
those few who are “chosen.” H. P. Blavatsky has clearly pointed out in 
the Aer, in her conclusion, that the plan is to keep the T.S. alive as an 
active, free, unsectarian body during all the time of waiting for the next 
great messenger, who will be herself beyond question. Thereby will be 
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furnished the well-made tool with which to work again in grander scale, 
and without the fearful opposition she had without and within when she 
began this time. And in all this time of waiting the Master, “ that great 
Initiate, whose single will upholds the entire movement,” will have his 
mighty hand spread out wide behind the Society. 

Up to 1897 the door is open to anyone who has the courage, the force, 
and the virtue to TRY, so that he can go in and make a communication 
with the Lodge which shall not be broken at all when the cycle ends. But 
at the striking of the hour the door will shut, and not all your pleadings 
and cryings will open it to you. Those who have made the connection 
will have their own door open, but the public general door will be closed. 


46 


That is the true relation of the “extinguisher” as given by H. P, 
Blavatsky and the Master. It seems very easy to understand. 

“Many are called but few are chosen,” because they would not allow 
it. The unchosen are those who have worked for themselves alone ; those 
who have sought for knowledge for themselves without a care about the 
rest; those who have had the time, the money, and the ability to give good 
help to Masters’ cause, long ago defined by them to be work for mankind 
and not for self, but have not used it thus. And sadly, too, some of the 
unmarked and unchosen are those who walked a long distance to the 
threshold, but stopped too long to hunt for the failings and the sins they 
were sure some brother pilgrim had, and then they went back farther and 
farther, building walls behind them as they went. They were called and 
almost chosen; the first faint lines of their names were beginning to 
develop in the book of this century ; but as they retreated, thinking 
indeed, they were inside the door, the lines faded out, and other names 
flashed into view. Those other names are those belonging to humble 
persons here and there whom these proud aristocrats of occultism thought 
unworthy of a moment’s notice, 

What seems to me either a printer’s error or a genuine mistake in Mr. 
Sinnett’s article is on page 26, where he says: “will be knowledge gencrally 
diffused throughout the cultured classes.’ The italics are mine. No 
greater error could seem possible. The cultured classes are perfectly 
worthless, as a whole, to the Master-builders of the Lodge. They are good 
in the place they have, but they represent the “established order” and the 
acme of selfishness. Substitute messes for cultured classes, and you will 
come nearer the truth. Not the cultured but the ignorant masses have 
kept alive the belief in the occult and the psychic now fanned into flame 
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once more, Had we trusted to the cultured the small ember would long 
ago have been extinguished. We may drag in the cultured, but it will be 
but to have a languid and unenthusiastic interest. 

We have entered on the dim beginning of a new era already. Itis the 
era of Western Occultism and of special and definite treatment and exposi- 
tion of theories hitherto generally considered. We have to do as Buddha 
told his disciples: preach, promulgate, expound, illustrate, and make clear 
in detail all the great things we have learned. That is our work, and not 
the bringing out of surprising things about clairvoyance and other astral 
matters, nor the blinding of the eye of science by discoveries impossible for 
them but easy for the occultist. The Master’s plan has not altered. He 
gave it out long ago. It is to make the world at large better, to prepare a 
right soil for the growing out of the powers of the soul, which are dangerous 
if they spring up in our present selfish soil. It is not the Black Lodge 
that tries to keep back psychic development; it isthe White Lodge. The 
Black would fain have all the psychic powers full flower now, because in 
our wicked, mean, hypocritical, and money-getting people they would soon 
wreck the race. This idea may seem strange, but for those who will 
beli¢ve my unsupported word I say it is the Master’s saying. 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


0 


SOUL-DEATH. 
(Continued from October issue.) 


It is strange indeed that with such possibilities before it as hath the 
freed soul of man: the power to soar aloft among the Gods, returning to 
Earth laden with its experiences and the light of truth, and the power to 
wander amongst the Heavens and the Hells, learning therefrom the c/y of 
pleasures and of sufferings—it is strange, I say, that so few just now seem 
inclined to acquire their freedom. If we look back over the history of all 
the older and greater nations, we shall find that each had a definite system 
of freeing the soul from the body, and the religious schools of the past were 
one and all organised with this intent—notably amongst the Egyptians, 
and this is the more pronounced the further we go back in research. Were 
the writer to go through as much as is known of the Egyptian Religious 
Systems, he could show very clearly that they had very definite methods 
and occult knowledge. The sacred books of the Hindoos refer their philo- 
sophy to the same, although I do not know that any one school stands out 
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more prominently than the rest. Essentially all their works contain this 


one science, and the number of schools existing show traces of a common 
origin, In more modern times we find the Gnostics, from whose systems 
it is abundantly evident the Christian doctrines have sprung. 

But it is quite unnecessary to bring forward the system of the 
ancients as evidence of the Science of the Soul: whether we speak of the 
arcane lore of the Chaldces, Babylonians, or Egyptians; of the ancient 
philosophers of India and China; of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism ; 
of the Gnostics and Greeks ; of the Pythagorean School of Philosophy; or 
even of the Hebrews—it matters little! Judging from appearances, there 
are few just now who are fitted to receive Soul-knowledge—and why? Is 
it because they frar to know? Or is it because they are physically and 
mentally unfitted to comprehend? Ears they have and they hear not. 
Eyes have they, yet they see not—and all the while there is much to be 
heard and seen. One is inclined to fancy that the search after Truth is 
not so great as we would fain be made to believe. Few, indeed, have 
attempted the solution of the problem of existence, and still fewer have 
solved it. Nevertheless, it has yet to be done by ali. 

Now with regard to our first question—is it fear which prevents persons 
from acquiring Soul-knewledge? The answer is difficult. We do not accuse 
many just now of being afraid. Taere are men who would g9 the furthest 
distance in most things to gain their end, and who could nardly be said to 
“fear.” And again, since it is rapidly becoming the fashion to differ from 
everybody else in one’s way of thinking, and yet to maintain the courage 
of the opinion, moral fear is not prevalent. Self-reliance and independence, 
indeed are the essential characteristics of the age, from the housebreaker 
up. But there is, I fancy, in all this a recklessness, rather than a cool, cal- 
culating courage. People have an absolute horror of facing the real pro- 
blem. Those who are brave enough to separate themselves from their 
inherited religions, straightway entangle themselves in some political cause 
or some work for the “ good ef poor suffering humanity.” The good they 
wish to do is often the unspoken and unconscious resolve to lose themselves 
in some movement or excitement the easier to slay the giant gnawing at 
their hearts, and the mistakes they make in the service of mankind are 
phenomenal. Their endeavours are almost all directed toward such 
emotionalisms as the brightening of England’s hearths and homes, and in 
their struggle they utterly miss the real cause of suffering—the natures 


of the people themselves. In brightening the home they are apt to forget 
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the inmate, and to show how purely superficial is their desire to do good, 
one has but to point out how the rich are neglected—the poor alone con- 
sidered, Veriiy, the upper classes require more looking after than the 
lower, for it is hard for the rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven» 
Let us alter the minds of men, and shortly their surroundings will undergo 
a like metamorphosis. 

But who will face our problem in its entirety? Let a person set him- 
self down to determinately find out the truth and solve the arcane problem, 
“Why here at all, and wherefore as thou art?” Useless our laboratories, 
useless our most delicate weights and scales, useless the last words of our 
chemists, before such a mystery. Of only one thing can a man be certain 
that Ae is alive. We cannot tell that our surroundings, our friends, our 
very forms, are not the mere figments of our imaginations. Who can say 
that he does not dream? And what difference is there between that which 
we call dreams and that which we call reality? It does not cost us much 
metaphysical knowledge to be aware that two or more persons can never 
see precisely the same thing at the same moment; and that the nou menon, 
the thing-in-itself, can never be perceived objectively. So that to this 
extent, at least, appearances are merely the robings of our creative 
thoughts. Carried just a little further, and we will be perforce compelled 
to question how much reality lies around us. And then the sudden 
“Am I alone?” 


Does oxe person only live, who dreams, dreams unceasingly, and that 


awakening to the vital question—the startling appeal 


person I? 
(To be continued.) 


o 


THE “ROW” IN THE T.S. 
in the T. S. will prove invaluable as a means of win- 


9 


The present “ row’ 
nowing out the substantial from the evanescent clement in that body, and 
has doubtless been arranged by the Masters for that very purpose. The 
evil forces, which sought to destroy the T. S., have been chosen as the 
means of purification ; for Satan, though he thinks himself the enemy of 
God, is in reality only God’s scavenger. Great must be his chagrin when 
walking abroad on the earth to seck whom he may devour, he is sent back 
to the lower regions with a bundle of refuse to burn. We have preached 
to a materialistic world spiritual law, and set intuition above materialistic 
“common-sense”; now we shall see whether we have imbibed enough of 
our own teaching to guide our conduct in this crisis. Many of the bold 
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assertors of the spiritual soul in man will deny their Lord thrice, and hail 
their teachers before the tribunal of that same dull, doubting intellect they 
have so long decried before the world. “O, my Masters, whe have taught 
me to despise my lower mind, I cannot believe in thy servant, because my 
lower mind says he isa cheat! Ye send mea teacher to teach me how to 
crush my lower nature, but I cannot accept him because my lower nature 
objects.” 

There are some who suspend their judgment and declare that they 
have no means of knowing whether Mr. Judge is innocent or guilty. In 
plain words, Zey are not able to discern who ts their teacher and who ts n ot 
Such a plight, while excusable in a man of the multitude, is not creditable 
to a student of occultism. I have not the least doubt that the chief object 
of this probation is to sort out those members who cz» tell their teachers 
from those wh» cannot. 

O, thou mighty Lower Manas, great is thy day, for many shall leave 
the T. S. at thy command! Many have asked to be tested, and now their 
prayer is granted. The Sphinx has propounded her riddle, but they want 
to have the answer told them. 


H. TE. 


“THE WORLD KNOWETH US NOT?” * 
(PART IL) 


“There is no need for you to be a despairer. Reflect on that old 
verse, ‘What room is there for sorrow and what room for doubt in him who 
knows that the self is one, and that all things are the self, only differing in 
degree?’ This is a free rendering, but is what it means. Now, it is true 
aman cannot force himself at once into a new will and into a new belief 
but by thinking much on the same thing—such as this—he soon gets a new 
will and a new belief, and from it will come strength and also light. Try 
this plan. It is purely occult, simple, and powerful. I hope all will be 
well, and that as we are shaken up from time to time we shall grow strong.” 

“Let us all be as silent as we may be, and work, work; for as the 
enemy rages, they waste time, while work shines forth after all is over, and 
we will see that as they fought we were building. Let that be our watch- 


* Being extracts from letters of W. Q. Judge to various students, IS91-1894. 
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word. , . . I hope no weak souls will be shaken off their base. If they 
eet on their exw base they will not be shaken off.” 

“Every Chela (and we are all that once we determine to be} has these 
same difficulties, Patience and fortitude! For an casy birth is not always 
a good one, he kingdom of heaven is only taken by violence, and not by 
weakness of attack. Your constant aspiration preserved in secret has led 
you to that point where just these troubles come to all. Console yourself 
with the thought that others have been in the same place and have lived 
through it by patience and fortitude. . . . Fix your thoughts again on 
Those Elder Brothers, work for Them, serve Them, and They will help 
through the right appropriate means and no other. To meditate on the 
Higher Self is difficult. Seek, then, the bridge, the Masters, ‘Seek the 
truth by strong search, by doing service, and by enquiry, and Those who 
know the Truth will teach it. Give up doubt, and arise in your place with 
patience and fortitude. Let the warrior fight, the gentle vet fierce Krishna, 
who, when he finds thee as his disciple and his friend, will tell thee the 
truth and lighten up the darkness with the lamp of spiritual knowledge.” 

“, . . We are all human, and thus weak and sinful. In that respect 
in which we are better than others they are better than we are in some 
other way. We would be self-rightecus to judge others by our own 
standard. . . . Are we so wise as never to act foolishly? Not at all, 
. . » Indeed I have come to the conclusion that in this nineteenth 
century a pledge is no good, because everyone reserves to himself the 
right to break it if he finds after a while that it is galling, or that it puts him 
in some inconsistent attitude with something he may have said or done at 
some other time . . . in ——’s case. . . . Everyone should never 
think but the very best, no matter what the evidences are. Why, if the 
Masters were to judge us exactly as they must know we are, then good-bye 
at once. We would all be sent packing. But Masters deal kindly in the 
face of greater knowledge of our faults and evil thoughts from which none 
are yet exempt. This is my view, and you will please me much if you will 
be able to turn into the same, and to spread it among those on the inside 
who have it not. It is easy to do well by those we like, it is our duty to 
make ourselves do and think well by those we do not like. Masters say 
we think in grooves, and but few have the courage to fill those up and go 
on other lines, Let us who are willing to make the attempt try to fll up 
these grooves, and make new and better ones.” 

“Whata petty lot of matter we spend time on, when so much is transitory 
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After a hundred years what will be the use of all this? Better that a 
hundred years hence a principle of freedom and an impulse of work should 
have been established. The small errors of a life are nothing, but the 
general sum of thought is much. . . . Icare . . . everything for 
the unsectarianism H. P. B. died to start, and now threatened in its own 
house, . . . Is it not true that Masters have forbidden their Chelas to 
tell under what orders they act for fear of the black shadow that follows 
innovations? Yes, 4 

a Keep your courage, faith and charity. Those who can to any 
extent assimilate the Master, to that extent they are the representatives of the 
Alaster, and have the help of the Lodge in its work. . . . Bear up firm 
heart, be strong, be bold and kind, and spread your strength and boldness.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTIC NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
(Continued. ) 
NIGHT THE SECOND. 


The skies were dim and vast and deep 
Above the vales of rest ; 

They seemed to rock the stars asleep 
Beyond the mountain's crest. 


Oh, vale and stars and rocks and trees, 
He gives to you his rest, 

But holds afar from you the peace 
Whose home is in His breast ! 


Tue massy night, brilliant with golden lights enfolded us. All things 
were at rest. After along day’s ramble among the hills, we sat down again 
before our fire. I felt, perhaps we all felt, a mystic unquiet rebelling against 
the slumbrous mood of nature rolled round her hills and valleys. 

“You must explain to us, Bryan, why it is we can never attain a real 
quiet, even here where all things seem at peace.” 

“We are aliens here, and do not know ourselves. We are always dream- 
ing of some other life. These dreams, if we could only rightly interpret 
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them, would be the doors through which we might pass into a real 
knowledge of ourselves.” 

“J don't think I would get much wisdom out of my dreams,” said Willie 
“Thad a dream last night; a lot of little goblin fellows dancing a jig on 
the plains of twilight. Perhaps you cou'd tell us a real dream?” 

“I remember one dream of the kind I mean, which I will tell you. It 
left a decpimpression upon me. I will call it a dream of 

THE NORTHERN LIGIITS. 

I awoke from sleep with a cry. I was hurled up from the great deep 
and rejected of the darkness. But ovt ofthe ciouds and dreams I built up 
a symbol of the going forth of the spirit—a symbol, not a memory—for if 
I could remember, I could return again at will and be free of the unknown 
land. But in slumber I was free. I sped forth like an arrow. I followed a 
secret hope, breasting the currents of life flowing all about me. I tracked 
these streams winding in secretness far away. I said, “I am going 
to myself. Iwill bathe in the Fountain of Life ;” and so on and on I sped 
northwards, with dark waters flowing beneath me and stars companioning 
my flight. Then a radiance illumined the heavens, the icy peaks and caves, 
and I saw the Northern Lights. Out of the diamond breast of the air I 
looked forth. Below the dim world shone all with pale and wintry green ; 
the icy crests flickered with a light reflect from the shadowy auras stream- 
ing over the horizon. Then these auras broke out in fire, and the plains 
of ice were illumined. The light flashed through the goblin 
caves, and lit up their frosty hearts and the fantastic minarets droop- 
ing above them. Light above in solemn array went forth and 
conquered the night. Light below with a myriad flashing spears 
pursucd the gloom. Its dazzling lances shivered in the heart of the ice; 
they sped along the ghostly hollows; the hues of the orient seemed to 
laugh through winter; the peaks blossomed with sparry and crystalline 
flowers, lilac and white and blue; they faded away, pearl, opal and pink 
in shimmering evanescence; then gleams of rose aid amethyst travelled 
slowly from spar to spar, lightened and departed ; there was silence before 
my eyes ; the world once more was ail a pale and wintry green. I thought 
of them no mere, but of the mighty and unseen tides going by me with 
billowy motion. “Oh, Fountain I seek, thy waters are all about me, but 
where shall I find a path to Thee?” Something answered my cry, “ Look 
in thy heart!” and, obcying the voice, the seer in me looked forth no more 
through the eyes of the shadowy form, but sank deep within 
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itself I knew then the nature of these mystic streams ; they werc life, joy, 
love, ardour, light. From these came the breath of life which the heart 
drew in with every beat, and from thence it was flashed up in illumination 
through the cloudy hollows of the brain. They poured forth unceasingly ; 
they were life in everyone ; they were joy in everyone ; they stirred an in- 
communicable love which was fulfilled only in yielding to and adoration of 
the vast. But the Fountain I could not draw nigh unto; I was borne 
backwards from its unimaginable centre, then an arm seized me, and I was 
stayed. I could sce no one, but I grew quiet, full of deep quiet, out of 
which memory breathes only shadowiest symbols, images of power and 
Holy Sages, their grand faces turned to the world, as if in the benediction 
of universal love, pity, sympathy, and peace, ordained by Buddha; the 
faces of the Fathers, ancient with eternal youth, looking forth as in the 
imagination of the mystic Blake, the Morning Stars looked forth and sang 
together. A sound as of an“ OM” unceasing welled up and made an 
auriole of peace around them. I would have joined in the song, but 
could not attain to them. I knew if I had a deeper love I could have 
entered with them into unending labours amid peace; but I could only stand 
and gaze; in my heart a longing that was worship, in my thought 
a wonder that was praise. “Who are these?” I murmured? The Voice 
answered, “They are the servants of the Nameless One. They do his 
bidding among men. They awaken the old heroic fire of sacrifice in for- 
getful heats.’ Then the forms of elder life appeared in my vision. I saw 
the old earth, a fairy shadow ere it yet had hardened, peopled with ethereal 
races unknowing of themselves or their destinies and lulled with inward 
dreams; above and far away I saw how many glittering hosts, their 
struggle ended, moved onward to the Sabbath of Eternity. Out of these 
hosts, one dropped as a star from their heart, and overshadowed the olden 
earth with its love, Wherever it rested I saw cach man awakening from 
his dreams turned away with the thought of sacrifice in his heart, a fire 
that might be forgotten, but could never die. This was the continual 
secret whisper of the Fathers in the inmost being of humanity. “Why do 
they not listen?” I marvelled. Then I heard another cry from the lower 
pole, the pit; a voice of old despair and protest, the appeal of passion 
secking its own fulfilment. Alternate with the dawn of Light was the breath 
of the expanding Dark where powers of evil were gathered together. “ It 
is the strife between light and darkness which are the world’s eternal 
ways,” said the Voice, “but the light shall overcome and the fire in the 
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heart be rekindled ; men shall regain their old angelic being, and though 
the dark powers may war upon them, the angels with their love shall slay 
them. Be thou ready for the battle, and see thou use only love in the 
fight.” Then I was hurried backward with swift spced, and awoke. Al 
I knew was but a symbol, but I had the peace of the mystic Fathers in 
my heart, and the jewelled glory of the Northern Lights all dazzling about 
my eyes. 

“Well, after a dream like that,” said Willie, “the only thing one can 


do is to try and dream another like it.” 
JE. 
(To be continued.) 


LOTUS CIRCLE. 
For Little Folk. 


THE STORY OF TIE WILD THYME. 


(Continued from October issue.) 


And he began at once: 

I told you that the fairies died in their own way; they do not die as 
men and animals die, because their bodies are made of dew and sunlight 
and are not thick and heavy like ours ; but because they are so clear and 
soft, they can be melted like mist and made up into other shapes, and these 
shapes are always better than those that went before. An elf of the shore 
takes care of the pebbles, or of the sea-weed ; and this particular elf used 
to make the brown weed grow upon the rocks below; now that he does 
that no longer, an elf whose duty it once was to take care of the pebbles, 
looks after the sea-weed. Now, the elves do not know of the changes that 
lie before them, though the dryads and the spirits who build the high 
mountains do; they remember the time when they took care of the stones 
and the mosses and the lichen ; but the elves do not know that they will 
ever be anything different from elves ; they go on with their work, till at 
last one day they fall asleep, and in their sleep they are changed. Most 
of them are contented as elves, but this particular elf was not, 

He was a funny little brown creature, the colour of the sea-weed, and 
he was named Etys ; and for very long he was contented and made the 
orange brown sea-weed, with its pleasant salt smell, grow beautifully cn 
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the rocks ; but one day Etys went up the rocks and over the glistening 
sands at full moon, when the shadows fell blackly upon the amber-coloured 
shore, and away into this wood. 

Etys sat down at the foot ofan oak tree, and watched the moon set 
and the stars pale; a pink flush came upon the horizon, a lovely yellow 
streamer of light shot up and lit the green of the oak, and then Etys saw a 
wonderful, beautiful thing ; through the rough, brown stem of the oak came 
forth a glorious creature, and turned its face to the sun and laughed for joy ; 
it was beautiful, and on a sudden it looked down and saw little Etys 
crouching at the foot of the tree. 

“I beg your pardon, little brother,” said the dryad. “I nearly brushed 
you away with my robes, but it was because I did not see you.” 

“You could not see anything so small,” said Etys. “ O beautiful creature 
—who are you? and what do you do here in the wood !” 

“T make my oak tree grow,” said the great dryad, smiling. 

“ And you make the pretty salt weed grow up on the shore.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“O, very well—for once I took care of those weeds myself, and I loved 
them dearly, only I love my oak tree better; at first I never thought I 
should love anything better, but now—I have a hope.” 

And the eyes of the dryad were like the rising sun in their warmth 
and joy. 

“You !—— you took care of the weeds ?” 

“Yes, Did you not know? Ah! you elves do not know, and perhaps 
if I tell you, you will not believe.” 

“I will try and believe.” 

“Tt does not much matter whether you do or not, so that you make 
the good brown weed grow just as nicely as you can, dear little brother ;— 
but I will tell you, and you shall believe as much as you can believe, and 
be patient.” 

So the great dryad sat beside the little elf, and told him something of 
the great secret, and when the dryad paused, Etys said : 

“Then I might—O, I might one day be a great oak dryad, like you?” 

“ Yes ; if you take good care of the weed, and love it with all the love 
that is in you.” 

“O, I shall try,” said Etys, “for I long to be an oak dryad.” 

“ 19 not think of it too much; think of the brown, scentless weed 


upon the shore.” 
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“Iwill try, but I long to be like you. You can have nothing left to 
long for.” 

“ Dear little brother,” replied the gentle dryad, “J, like you, longed to 
be an oak, but since I have been an oak I have ceased to long for any- 
thing, and in the minute that I ceased, Etys, I knew something I never 
knew before—I shall not always be an oak, and when I am an oak no 
longer you shall take my place.” 

“ And where shall you be?” 

“Away over the sea there is a high, cold mountain peak, where the 
snows lic always, and where the spirit of the snows must live alone, and 
there I shall live and keep the snow white and pure.” 

“ Horrible! You will be alone.” 

“ Yes, little brother—for the air is so clear that the dryads and elves 
wither in it, but the sun’s rays touch the mountain and the snow shines ; 
and then, when the mist on the water is not too thick, the sailors who live 
on the sea can sce the mountain shine, and then they think of home, so you 
see it is worth living alone, because the mountain paek shines so far, 
though no one can live there who is not “a spirit of the summit.” 

“And that is where you will go?” 

“Yes—then if you are called to nothing better, Etys, you will come 
here?” 

“To anything better! I would rather be an oak than anything.” 

“Yes, I used to think that, too. Good-bye, Etys, but do not neglect 
the sea-weed. If you do the oak will wither when you have it, and insects 
will prick the leaves through and through, 

(To be continued.) 


—— o 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“OCCULTISM AND TRUTH.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST. 

An article under the above heading having appeared in Lucifer for Septem- 
ber, and being also reprinted in the September Path, and deeming it in point of 
fact, though perhaps not by intention, both a breach of good faith, and an im- 
peachment of the moral standards of every member of the T. S., save the 
“seven” who signed it, I wrote a general protest to that effect and sent it to 
Lucifer for publication. It was declined, partly because the senior editor was 
absent, and for the reason that its adinission would open up a fresh discussion 
which it was thought desirable to avoid. Acquitting, as I did, the sub-editor 
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from anv intentional unfairness, I thought then, and still think it unfair, that 
not a word of protest should be allowed to such sweeping inferences as were, in 
two articles named, laid against the moral precepts held by members of the T. S., 
excepting only the seven who had forestalled these inferences by signing the 
article. 

From another standpoint the article is open to the charge of breach of 
good faith. In Mrs. Besant’s “statement” published in Lucifer on page 459, 
occurs the following paragraph: “ But there is another way, which I now take, 
and which, if you approve it, will put an end to this matter: and as no 
Theosophist should desire to inflict penalty for the past, even if he thinks 
wrong has been done, but only to help forward right in the future, it may, I 
venture to hope, be accepted.” (The italics in the above quotation are mine.) 
The plan was accepted without protest, it being understood, as Mrs. Besant 
expressed it, that the action taken was to “ putan end to this matter.’ My 
contention is that the article, “ Occultism and Truth,” was a breach of good 
faith, some of the signers having been exceedingly hostile to Mr. Judge, and 
that by insinuation it was another blow at Mr. Judge, and by inference an 
impeachment of the ethical code of all who had not the opportunity to affix 
their signatures and so run to cover. 

I do not believe that Mrs. Besant was conscious of any such motive, but I 
cannot so readily acquit some of the signers who had showed a personal hosti- 
lity worthy of a political contest. None of the signers, therefore, can escape 
the logical inference. After describing a truckling spirit in which occultism and 
truth become sadly mixed, ‘ mere worldly morality ” is held at a discount, and 
the doctrine that “the end justifies the means” is held up to just censure, 
occurs the following: ‘ Finding that this false view of Occultism is spreading 
in the Theosophical Society, we desire to place on record our profound aversion 
to it,” etc., etc. Fortunate, indeed, is it for the T. S. that there are yet seven 
who are not contaminated by such false views! I deny emphatically that any 
such false views and loose codes of ethics prevail anywhere in the T. S. 
Had the opportunity been given for repudiating such a false code, there is not 
a member of the T. S. I belicve in the whole round world who would not have 
signed it as readily and as consistently as any of the seven. 

The Convention had adjourned. The diiHculties pending had been formally 
settled on the best basis acceptable to all parties. There was still some stress 
of feeling and with some bitterness and hostility to Mr. Judge, and this under 
guise of a general lesson on morality found an outlet in “ Occultism and Truth.” 
So far as it can in any way refer to matters that had been considered and “ put 
an end to’’--it was a breach of good faith, though doubtless not so regarded 
by the signers. So far as the insinuation of lax moral ethics is laid to the 
whole Society, I deny it in toto. It is not true; it is mistaken judgment. 
Therefore I hold that the whole article is misconceived, out of place, and 
should never have been printed. I agree fully with Mrs. Besant’s statement 
in the paragraph already quoted; “No Theosophist should desire to inflict 
penalty for the past, even if he thinks wrong has been done.” Had this 
precept been generally adopted not only much of the trouble that has arisen 
later might have been avoided, but those who do not “think wrong has been 
done” would have discovered more of that Spirit of true Brotherhood which 
we regard as in no sense inferior to love of truth. All such accusations and 
insinuations must cease, and we must bear patiently with each other's 
infirmities if we are not to fall apart and disentegrate. No one man or woman, 
no one country has all the virtue or love of truth, and he who has it in largest 
degree is ever the most charitable toward the mistakes and follies of others. 
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He who believes in the law of Karma need not trouble himself to bring a 
brother, no matter how guilty, to open shame. If, however, the accused be 
conscious of no wrong, Karma re-adjusts the scales and the accuser becomes 
the self-accused. 
J. D. Buck, F.T.S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
——0: ——_— 


The following letter explains our somewhat changed appearance this month :— 
42 Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W, 
London, rst Fanuary, 1895. 
Dear Epiror,—The order came from Mrs. Besant and Bertram Keightley 
this morning to close the Press. Accordingly it is closed, and now regretfully 
we return the copy of the Z. T.—Sincerely yours, 
Tuos. GREEN, 
For the H. P. B. Press. 


o 
NOTICE. 


An important letter from Dr. and Mrs. Keightley re “ Letters that have 
helped me,” has been unavoidably held over till our next issue. [Ep.] 


10: 
IN THE WOMB. 


Still rests the heavy share on the dark soil : 
Upon the duil black mould the dew-damp lies: 

The horse waits patient: from his lonely toil 
The ploughboy to the morning lifts his eyes. 


The unbudding hedgerows, dark against day’s fires, 
Glitter with gold-lit crystals: on the rim 
Over the unregarding city's spires 
The lonely beauty shines alone for him. 
And day by day the dawn or dark enfolds, 
And feeds with beauty eyes that cannot see 
How in her womb the Mighty Mother moulds 
The infant spirit for Eternity, GWR 


o 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. S. 


3 UPPER ELy PLACE. 

At the end of December, Bro. J. J. Nolan was successful in arousing fresh 
interest in Theosophy among the Limerick people, and discoursed for some two 
hours on the subject at a local club. The undersigned took the opportunity of 
the Christmas holidays to become personally ex rapport with the new London 
Centres of activity at 6 St. Edmund's Terrace, N.W., where many of our best 
workers now reside, and, at 62 Queen Anne Street, where numerous activities 
are being rapidly developed, and new schemes for propaganda initiated. Cheer- 
ful enthusiasm is the order of the day here as there. The Wednesday evening 
meetings here during ensuing month are to be occupied as follows :—January 
16th, The Inner Man; 23rd, Theosophy and Christianity ; 30th, Racial and 
Individual Evolution; February 6th, Conceptions of the Divine; 13th, 


Comradeship, 
Fren J. Dick, Hon. Sec, 
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The Irish Theosophist. 


LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
[This series will be published in book form by Zhe Patù. All rights reserved.) 
IV. 

CoOMRADES,—While I am glad to auswer the questions which you 
put to me in so far as I may be able to do so, I cannot of course pre- 
teud to say the final word upon any of them. You must judge for 
yourselves of the relative value—if any—that my replies may have for 
you, while my part is to say what I have been taught and have verified 
to a greater or lesser extent; the extent varies according to the various 
matters dealt with. You ask: 

“What is the difference between the ‘psychic faculty’ aud the 
‘psychic power,’ to use a current phrase?” 

.1ns.—The “psychic faculty” is that which is born with any 
individual, it inheres in the Skandhas, in such astral atoms as have 
been brought over from previous lives. It is a rudimentary trait, un- 
developed, latent, or semi-latent, and its exercise is not controled by will. 

The “psychic power” is the trained and developed use, through 
will, of that faculty lateut in all mankind. 

The “ faculty” is native, inborn, and arises from the evolution—in 
the race—of a more complex uervous system. The ‘ power” consists 
iu expanding, grasping, edueating and governing that faculty. 

“The difference between a man borun a psychic and one who is 
made is that the former is a rough, unpolished jewel, reflecting light 
superficially (and usually they do not wish to learn), while the other 
has a perfect polish all round, reflecting equally on all sides; each man 
must polish himself. The inborn psychic faculty, being more sensitive, 
comes in contact with more force in Nature.” (Letter of Master K. A.) 

The haphazard awakening of the * faculty,” due to mere sensitive- 
Ness of nerve fluid, makes of the born psychic a playground for astral 
forces. The orderly unfolding of these microcosmie points of contact 
with universal forces (which gradual development can only be had by 
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one whose mind and will have been developed and purified), provides 
for the safety of the individual. 

All mankind is destined to evolve to a point where the psvchic lite 
or germ will manifest, more or less, through the physical body. A few 
among the men and women of each century lay hands upon their in- 


” 


heritance and train themselves into “power They are. as I said. 


those whose will and mind have been Arefeus/y evolved through puri- 
fication and concentration. Hence arises the occult saving, ‘the 
psychic plane must be entered from above by the white adept: fe, 
from the ?/gher Manasic plane. [utering by will-force from the lower 
or physical door is the Hatha Yoga of the black magician. Here the 
term “ physical” includes all the gross lower astral plane. all below the 
“ divine astral.” 

2. “Can one discriminate between the person possessed of the 
psychic faculty and one possessed of the power? If so, how?” 

wlvs.—That depends upon the identity of the questioner. Some 
can; some cannot. There are two ways of so discriminating, which 
two ways may be combined in one person. The first way is by the 
exercise of common sense. The second way is by knowledge of occult 
training. (You may also xow the rules of training and not have the 
mastery of them as yet.) In regard to the first way: the born psychic 
may be of any grade of morality and intellect. just as any other person 
may be. But usually the powers of endurance, the will and self- 
control—especially control of self-esteem and selfsecking—are absent 
in the person of the psychic who is bern and not made. He is minus, 
and not plus. Correctness of psychic vision or what not else is no 
proof; the psyelie may be correct as a photogranhie plate is correct— 
because it is sensitized. But such a psychic will not be possessed of 
knowledge of life and character: there will be no control of events 
touching the personal life. nor will he correctiv interpret what is scen. 
After all, itis indeseribabie, but surely you and I can tell a practical 
carpenter from the amateur by that indefinable but distinet something 
—the “je ne sais quoi”? which radiates from one who knows what he is 
talking about. A book written by a man who has been tn a country 
has what the critics call “atmosphere “ and ‘toeal colour.” which are 
never found in the writings of one who deseribes what he has not 
himself seen. Of course I have my own tests, And vou must have 
your own. and mind this: first test your own tests before leaning too 
blindly upon them. You will come to better them too. it you voursell 
are upon this path. But the tests of another avail litle or nothing as 


regards Ihis war. 
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In regard to the second way, the way of knowledge, there the tests 
are indeed precise, exact, scientific. All who have passed an examina- 
tion in, say mathematics, not only know the man ignorant of them, but 
they can also give you their reasons. Let me particularise, by illustration. 

You tell me that you heard of some one who claimed to have a 
“psychic power of looking into people” and seeing what they really 


are. You do not name the person—and perhaps the person is imaginary 
—which leaves me free to criticize the phrase. So much the better. 
For this phrase displavs ignorance and pretension, whether conscious 
or unconscious. Let me tell vou why. 

No psychic examination, that is, of the mind, or of the moral nature, 
or the emotions; in short, no examination of anything above the mere 
physical body is made tuside. The clairvoyant who wishes to ascertain 
the state of health of the whele or a part of the physical organism, looks 
inside. The term physical organism here includes the nerves and blood 
and all the fluidic contents of the body belonging to the material plane. 

The trained psychic who looks at the character of a person, the 
thoughts, the moral and evolutionary status must have: (a) control of 
the third eye, to some extent, at least; or, (6) control of a certain other 
centre in the head corresponding to the matters of psychic planes up 
to and inclusive of lower Manas; also. (c) knowledge of what to look 
at aud kaz to look for. The persou looked at. so far as the physical 
body is concerned, is, by an effort of will, brought before the eye quite 
flat, like a figure in a camera: this figure is not looked at. Regard is 
had to a certain emanation and to certain things—let us call them 
motor-changes—in that. 

In some cases of partial training, the studemt-observer does not 
sense these changes as occurring in an image outside himself. He sees 
theni as pictures of motor-change and so forth inside a centre of one of 
his brains (in the head) I cannot explain further. The use of the 
expression “inside” or “looking af” persoas, or inside them, or at 


their “magnetice aura.” at ouce shows the ignorance of the speaker. 


Moreover—and this is of vital importance—no student who would 
speak of doing such a thing would continue under training. It is 
psychic spying, psychic pickpocketing. It would never be permitted 
except in certain instances for just reasous, and speakiug of its exer- 
cise or results would promptly entail cessation of training. 

As to appearances of Masters, about whieh you also ask. Voice, 
form, all can be simulated. There is one sure way by which it may be 
known whether such manifestations are from the Master or not, but 
II P. B. aparu I never met but one person who had ever heard anv- 
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thing of this scientific way. This person, needless to say, is Mr. Judge. 
He did not tell me of it. Can I give vou any hint on it? Well, just 
the least hint. If you have opened a reflector within vourself, it reflects 
back an image of its own plane and only that. It is a deep question of 
mysticism. As to the Thought-Body of a Master, few persous living in 
the outer world could stand the energy pouring from that, wilessan Adept 
were with them to temper the force to the atmosphere of the looker-on. 
Otherwise the pranic energy would have disastrous resuits indeed. 

In my next letter I will reply to your further questions on this and 
upon the question whether Masters work upon this plane. 

3. “Mr. Judge in /rish Theosophist tor January, t893, p. 55, says that 
those who have not made a connection with Tim Loper by 1897. will 
not afterwards be able to make one. Does this refer to audible hearing, 
to clairvoyant sight and the like?” 

eins —Notatall. All these things are misleading unless the oue 
who uses them has had at the very least seven years of rigid training. 
They may exist pari passu with the real “connection,” but would not 
"is not to be described. It is 
interior, it is Manasic in its operation so far as objectiviscd to the one 


be relied upon. The real ‘connection’ 


who has it. Its root is in “ Buddhi, active,” more or less. I have 


known two cases where the person had a Lodge “connection ” and did 
not know it to be that, but took the “connection” to be a very high 
order of inspiration, and, in another case, it was not realized at all by 
the possessor. Of course it was quite patent to rained observers. The 
“Companion” is always known by certain indubitable signs. The 
Masters speak through the évver (higher) planes of Being. It is better 
not to ask whence a thing comes, but examine whether it be good. If 
it comes from the Higher Self, it comes from the Masters, for /he 
Higher Self is the One Self, the same for all. ‘It isa state, a breath, 
not a body or form.” “The Master Soul is one.” Under such inspira- 
tion of “The Presence,” only one trained can consciously be and con- 
sciously exter at wiii But many a man and woman, both within and 
without the T. S., are helped by the Masters in their work for the world. 
May we all reach up couscteus/y to this Power, for connection with it, 
aye, and later, to become it, is our birthright and inheritance as souls. 

Comrades and all, you, Compantous, I salute in vou the embodied 
Law. JASPER NIEMAND. 

(fu be continucd.) 

Note —The Iditor will gladly receive any communications, in the 
nature of enquiry or otherwise, connected with this series. These he 
will forward to the author. to be dealt with in future letters if suitable. 


à 
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THREE GREAT IDEAS. 


AMONG many ideas brought forward through the theosophical 
movement there are three which should uever be lost sight of. Not 
speech, but thought, really rules the world; so, if these three ideas are 
good let them be rescued again and again from oblivion. 

The first idea is, that there is a great Cause—in the sense of an 
enterprise—called the Cause of Sublime Perfection and Human Brother- 
hood. This rests upon the essential unity of the whole human family, 


and is a possibility because sublimity in perfectness aud actual realiza- 
tion of brotherhood on every plane of being are one and the same thing. 
All efforts by Rosicrucian, Mystic, Mason and Initiate are efforts toward 
the convocation in the hearts and minds of men of the Order of Sub- 
lime Perfection. 

The second idea is, that man is a being who may be raised up to 
perfection, to the stature of the Godhead, because he himself is God 
incarnate. This noble doctrine was in the mind of Jesus, no doubt, 
when he said that we must be perfect even as is the father in heaven. 
This is the idea of human perfectibility. It will destroy the awful 
theory of inherent original sin which has held and ground down the 
western Christian nations for centuries. 

The third idea is the illustration, the proof, the high result of the 
others. It is, that the Masters—those who have reached up to what 
perfection this period of evolution and this solar system will allow— 
are living, veritable facts, and not abstractions cold and distant. They 
are, as our old H. P. B. so often said, ving men. And she said, too, 
that a shadow of woe would come to those who should say they were 
not living facts, who should assert that “the Masters descend not to 
this plane of ours.” The Masters as living facts and high ideals will 
fill the soul with hope, will themselves help all who wish to raise the 
human race. 

Let us uot forget these three great ideas. 

Witniam Q. JUDGE. 


TEACHINGS OF A WESTERN OCCULTIST. 
[ELIPHAS Levi's Dogme ef Ritucl de la Haute VMayie is in two volumes 
—the Dogma and the A/fwal—each with tutroduction and twenty-two 
chapters ruled by the twenty-two keys of the Tarot. It is proposed 
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here to quote from and comment on the chapters, as well as can be done 
in the brief space allotted. The books are published by M. Félix Alcan 
(ate Germer Bailli¢re), cos, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, and can be 
had from the T. P. S. for 183.1] 


I. 
Tur NEOPHYTE. 

Tuts chapter, being under No. 1, deals with the neophyte himself; 
for the neophyte, or rather the essence of deity within him, is the prime 
mover in the Great Work. ‘Man, know thyself!” is the motto. 

“Magic is made for kings aud priests alone: are ye priests, are ye 
kings? The priesthood of magic is no common priesthood, nor has its 
kingship ought to dispute with the princes of this world. The kings 
of the science are the priests of truth, and their swav is hid from the 
multitude, as are their sacrifices and prayers. . . . The man who is 
the slave of his passions or of this world’s prejudices could not be 
initiated, nor will he ever attain unless he reforms himself; he could 
not be an adept, for the word ‘adept’ means one who has attained by 
his will and by his works.” 

All who cling to their own ideas and fear to lose them, all who 
prefer to doubt everything sooner than admit ought on hazard, are ex- 
horted to shut the book; it would be useless or dangerous for them. 
The science of magie is not for the weak-willed and prejudiced; it is 
for the strong and the free. 

But there are black magicians as weil as white. and many will be 
auxious to know what it is that distinguishes the one from the other. 
Some students have a vague idea that black magic is magie that one 
must not do, while white magic is, so to say, * goody-goody ” magic; 
but to others this division of magic into “good” and “naughty” 
savours too strongly of Sunday-school ethics, and they prefer to dis- 
tinguish it into wise and foolish. It is in this way that Lévi always 
treats it: he does uot consider the sorcerer as a magician at all, but a 
mere blunderer playing with fire. 

“There is a true anda false science, a magic divine and a magic 
inferual—that is, illusory and dark; we have to reveal the one and veil 
the other; we have to distinguish the magician from the sorcerer and 
the adept from the charlatan. 

“The magician avails himself of a force that he knows, the sorcerer 
attempts to abuse a force that he does not know. 

“The devil . . . gives himself up to the magician, and the 
sorcerer gives himself up to the devil. 
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“The magician is nature's sovereign-poutiff, the sorcerer is but her 
profaner.” 

Magic is defined as “the traditional science of the secrets of 
nature, which comes to us from the Magi.” Four things are indis- 
pensable to the neophyte who enters on its study and practice: TO 
KNOW, TO DARE, TO WILL, TO BE SILENT. He must have “an intelli- 
gence made clear by study. a courage that nought can cheek. a will that 


nothing breaks, and a diseretion that nothing can corrupt or mislead.” 

Practical occultism has often been described as a work of self- 
creation, of regeneration or rebuilding. The magician has to build 
himself an instrument wherewith to work. The following passage 
states this very clearly: 

“The Magus is, in reality, what the Hebrew Cabalists call the 
microprosapus, that is, the creator of the little world. The first magical 
science being the knowledge of oneself. so the first of all the works of 
that science, which includes all the others and is the climax of the great 
work, is the creation of oneself.” 

This self-creation is explained in the ensuing part of the chapter, 
which treats of intelligence, will and imagination. The supreme truth 
is the only invariable principle, and in man the intelligence, which can 
identify itself with the supreme truth, is the only immortal principle. 
To be immortal, then, man must live according to truth and intelligence. 

“Tt is evident that, to adhere invariably to truth, we must be mace 
independent of all those forces which produce, by the swing of the 
fatal pendulum, the alternatives of life and death. To know how to 
suffer, how to abstain, how to die, such are the prime secrets that place 
us beyond pain, the greed of the senses and the fear of annihilation. 

“Man cannot become king of the animals but by subduing them 
or taming them, otherwise he would be their vietin or slave. “The 
animals are the symbol of our passions, they are the instinctive forces 
of nature. 

“The world is a battle-field wherein liberty disputes with the force 
of inertia, confronting it with the active force. The physical laws are 
mills in which thou shalt be the grain, unless thou knowest how to be 
the miller. 

“Thou art called to be king of the air. the water, the earth and the 
fire: but to reign over these four symbolical animals, thou must con- 
quer them and bind them. 

“He who aspires to be a sage and to know the great enigma of 
nature must be the inheritor and spoiler of the sphinx; he must lave 
its human head to possess the Word, its eagle's wings to conquer the 
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heights, the bull's flanks to plough the depths, and the lion’s talons to 
clear the way right and left, before and behind. 

“Thou, then, who would’st be initiated, art thou wise as Faust? 
Art thou impassable as Job? No? But thou canst be so if thou wilt. 


Hast thou conquered the whirlwinds of wandering thoughts? Art thou 


>? 


free from indecision and caprices? Dost thou accept pleasure only 


when thou willest it, and dost thou will it only when thou oughtest? 
No? It is not always the case? Well, it can be so if thou willest it. 
“The sphinx has not only a man's head, it has also a woman's 
breasts; canst thou resist the attractions of woman? No? and here 
thou laughest in replying, and thou boastest of thy moral feebleness, to 
glorify the vital and material force within thee. Well, I permit thee to 
do this homage to the ass of Sterne or of Apuleius; that the ass has 
its merits I do not deny; it was sacred to Priapus as was the goat to the 
god of Mendes. But let us leave it at that, and merely enquire if it is 
thy master, or if thou caust be master of it. He alone can truly possess 
the pleasure of love who has conquered the love of pleasure. To be 
able and to abstain is to be twice able. Woman enchains thee by thy 
desires; be master of thy desires and thou shalt enchain woman.” 


H. T. EDGE. 


HISTORY REPEATED. 


[Tie following letter of H., P. Blavatsky, dated Ostende. March 
roth, 1887, seems so applicable to the present hour that we have per- 
mission to repeat it thus in print.—Eb. | 
DEAR y 

Having heard from my dear old W. Q. Judge how kindly disposed 
you are toward me, aud having received from him several messages on 
your behalf, let me tell you how grateful I feel for your kiud expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

Yes, the work has brought upou me contumely, ignominy of all 
kinds, liatred, malice and slander. Were it only from the outsiders I 
would mind very little. But, sad to say, it is the “ Theosophists ” chietly 
who tear me to pieces. Our mystic birds are so wise as to soil their 
own nest instead of leaving it and choosing another. True, “there are 
many mansions” in our Father's house, but for the world we are one. 
And it does seem hard that I should have created a “ Frankenstein ” 
ouly to turn round and try to rend me in pieces ! 

Well. so be tt. for it is my Karma. “ Barkis is willing” even to 
become the manure for the theosophieal fields. provided it does bring 
erops some day. Untortunately, the © birds ” peck out even the manure, 
and thus we had but weeds so far. 

Ah. poor, blind. ambitious bow! Who toved him more 
than I did?) He was more than a sou in my heart. His great intelli- 
gence and metaphysical acumen made me hope the Masters had found 
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a strong and a powerful engine for the work in Europe. Adulation 
“turned his head and Jed him off the true Path. 


Dear and far distant friend, that is private and strictly confiden- 
tial. I open my poor old aching heart before you. If Judge has such 
a great esteem for you, vou must “be worth all that Ae thinks. 

Have patience; The Secret Doctrine will teach you more definite 
things than /s/s now ever could. The latter was only an “essay bal- 
loon.” I hope you will be satisfied with the last and final work of my 
life.—Yours sincerely and truly gratefully, 

H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


Note. —The expression “Barkis is willing,” H. P. B. said once was 
a mautram unconsciously made by Dickens. She used it upon occasion 
to certain persons on meeting (or writing) them for the first time. 
Spoken, it had such peculiar force as to alarm one who thus heard it 
from her lips and as she used it. 


ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 


I AM minded to put down some intuitions about brotherhood and 
trust in persons. A witty friend writes, “ Now that I have made up my 
mind, I intend looking at the evidence.” A position like that is not so 
absurd as at first it seems. Itis folly only to those who regard reason 
alone and deny the value of a deep-seated intuition. The intuitive 
trust which so many members of the T. S. have in William Q. Judge, 
to my mind shows that he is a real teacher. In their deepest being 
they know him as such, and what is knowledge there becomes the in- 
tuition of waking hours. When a clamour of many voices arises 
making accusations, pointing to time, place and circumstance; to 
things which we cannot personally investigate, it is only the spirit 
within us can speak and decide. Others with more knowledge may 
give answering circumstances of time. place and act; but, with or 
without these, T back up my intuition with the reason— where the light 
breaks through, there the soul is pure. Says a brother truly: 

“The list of his works is endless, monumental; it shows us an 
untiring soul, an immense aud indomitable will. a total ignoring of 
himself for the benefit of his fellow-members. This is not the conduct 
of the charlatan, not of the self-secker. It is that of one of those 
brave aud long-tried souls who have fought their way down through 
the vistas of time so that they might have strength to battle now for 
those who may be weaker.” 

Others may have been more eloquent and learned, but who has been 
so wise? Others may have written more beautifully, but who with such 
intimations of the Secret Spirit breathing within? Others fave ex- 
plained intellectually tattvas, principles and what not, but who like him 
has touched the heart of a hidden nobility? Has he not done it over 
and over again, as here? 

“Do what you find todo. Desire ardently to do it, and even when 
you shall not have succeeded in carrying out anything but some small 
duties, some words of Warning, your strong desire will strike like 
Vulean upon some other hearts in the world, and suddenly vou will 
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find that done which you had longed to be the doer of Then rejoice 
that another has been so fortunate as to make such a meritorious 
Karma.” 

Or he speaks as a hero: 

“To fail would be nothing, but to stop working for Humanity and 
Brotherhood would be awful.” 

Or as one who loves and justifies it to the end: 

“We are not Karma, we are not the law, and it is a species of that 
hypocrisy so deeply condemned by it for us to condemn any man. 
That the law lets a man live is proof that he is not yet judged by that 
higher power.” 

To know of these laws is to be them to some extent. “What a 
man thinks, that he is, that is the old secret.” The temple of Spirit is 
inviolate. It is not grasped by speech or by action. “Whom the 
Spirit chooses, by him it is gained. The Self chooses his body as its 
own.” When the personal tumult is silenced. then arises the medita- 
tion of the Wise within. Whoever speaks out of that lite has earned 
the right to be there. No cunning can simulate its accents. No hypo- 
crisy can voice its wisdom. Whose mind gives out light—it is the 
haunt of the Gods. Does this seem too slight a guarantee for sincerity, 
for trust reposed? I know of none weightier. Look back in memory; 
consider how you have gained the truths you hold most sacred. Out 
of the martyrdom of opposing passions, out of the last anguish came 
forth the light. It was no cheap accomplishment. If some one meets 
us and speaks knowing of that law, we sav inwardly, “I know you have 
suffered, brother!” But here is one with a larger wisdom than ours. 
Here is one w hose words to-day have the saine clear ring. “The world 
knows him not.” His own disciples hardly know him: he has fallen 
like Lucifer. But I would take stich teaching as he gives from Lucifer 
himself, and say, “ His old divinity remains with him still.” 

“After all vou may be mistaken,” someone says, “The feet of no 
one are set infallibly on the path.” It may be so. Let us take that 
alternative. Can we reject him or any other as comrades while they 
offer? Never. Were we not taught to show to those on whom came 
the reaction from fierce effort, not cold faces, but the face of friendship, 
waiting for the wave of sure return? If this was a right attitude for us 
in our lesser groups, itis then right for the whole body to adopt. The 
Theosophical Society as a whole should not have less than the generous 
spirit of its units. Tt must exercise the same brotherly spirit Palike to 
those of good or evil fame. Alike on the just and the unjust shines the 
Light of It. the Father- -Spirit. Deep down in our hearts have we not 
all longed, longed, for that divine love which rejects none? You who 
think he has erred, it is yours to give it now. There is au occult law 
that all things return to their source, their eveles accomplished, The 
forces we c expend i in love and anger come back again to us thrilled with 
the thought which accepted or rejected them. I tell you. if worse 
things were true of him than what are said, if we did our duty simply, 
giving back in gratitude and fearlessness the help we had received from 
him, his own past would overcome the darkness of the moment, would 
strengthen and bear him on to the light. 

“But.” some push it further; “it is not of ourselves, but of this 
Society and its good name, we think, How can it accomplish its high 
mission in the world if we seem to ignore in our ranks the presence “of 
the insincere person or fraud?” 
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I wish, my brothers, we could get rid of these old fears. Show, 
form, appearance and seeming, what force have they? A faulty face 
matters nothing. The deep inner attitude alone has power. The 
world’s opinion implicates none of us with the Law. Our action may 
precipitate Karma, may inconvenience us for an hour; but the end of 
life is not comfort but celestial being; it is not in the good voice of the 
world to-day we can have any hope: its evil voice may seem to break 
us for a little; but love, faith and gratitude shall write our history in 
flame on the shadowy aura of the world, and the Watchers shall record 
it. We can lose nothing; the Society can lose nothing. Our only right 
is in the action, and half the sweetness of life consists in loving much. 

While I wrote, I thought I felt for a moment the true spirit of this 
pioneer body we belong to. Like a diver too long under seas, emerging 
I inhaled the purer air and saw the yellow sunlight. To think of it! 
what freedom! what freshness! to sail away from old report and fear 
and custom, the daring of the adventurer in our hearts, having reliance 
only upon the laws of life to justify and sustain us. 

Æ. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


On Noy. 27th, 1888, there was a small gathering in a room at 
Charlemont Mall, Dublin, of a dozen earnest students of Theosophy. 
It was a memorable occasion, for although the Dublin Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society was chartered in April, 1886, its active public life 
may be said to have been really inaugurated on the Tuesday evening 
referred to. Among those present were two who had already laboured 
long in fields theosophic—William Q. Judge and Dr. Archibald Keightley. 
It may be interesting to recall the words then uttered, jotted down by 
one present. Their value remaius undiminished, though the years roll 
past all too swiftly. Perhaps they may help some now as they helped 
others at the time. Mr. Judge said, in the course of his remarks: 

“Tt had been the custom of many, both within and without the 
theosophical world, to suppose that the investigation of the psychic 
powers in man, aud occult study generally, were the chief objects of 
the Society. These, indeed, were important, but not by any means the 
most so, The first aud the wtal object of the Society was the establish- 
ment of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. This had been 
thought to be a mere Utopian theory; very desirable, indeed, but wholly 
impracticable. He, however, had discovered—and it had been frequently 
asserted by the Masters—that we are really bound together by an in- 
visible bond which could not be severed eveu by death. 

“Of every being whom we meet in the street we perceive only the 
deuse, or tangible part. This material body is surrounded by other 
portions of the real man, of which the aura was, perhaps, the least 
limited in principle. This aura extended to a greater distance than we 
could conceive. If a developed man wished to examine any distant 
object, it was by means of this subtle part of him that lie would do so. 
Thus if we could realize that our auras were continually interpenetrating 
each other, it would become obvious in what manner we were really oxe, 
though foealized, as it were, in different centres. But our very bodies, 
even, were not altogether separated. For when we approached auy 
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ordinary person we could perceive the heat, and if of a sensitive nature, 
the magnetism of his body. Simultaneous sympathetic thought action 
of different people in a room, or even at a great distance from each 
other, was another instance of this Oneness. He would ask us to 
enquire into this; and he would refer us to the utterances of the Adcpts 
in Light on the Path, which was dictated by one of them, for further 
examples. But the sooner we agreed that we were not separated from 
each other, the better for humanity, for that was the true basis of 
Universal Brotherhood. 

“The general tendency of our thought must, he considered, affect 
the arrangement of the atoms of our bodies. And, as with an indi- 
vidual, so with a society banded together for a common object, each 
member was like an atom in the body. Paul was very clear upon this 
point. Hence if one member of that society should become dogmatic or 
indifferent, it must necessarily affect every other member. 

“The atoms of a man were affected by his surroundings. Dut if a 
man devoted himself to the highest line of thought every atom must 
tend in that direction. Now the Theosophical Society was founded in 
the year r8 And in a period of fourteen years a chanye..for better 
or for w orse, OcCurrei in every individual. If a large number of Theo- 
sophists were now of the same opinions, were influenced by the same 
ideas, they would be capable of receiving from higher sources the truth 
for which they were seeking; they would be conscious of a wonderful 
awakening. 

“The Theosophical Society, it should be remembered, was founded 
by the Masters, who were only men. How had they become more spiri- 
tual? Not by leaving home and friends; not by retiring into forest 
hermutages; but by believing in the Univ ersal Brotherhood of Humanity. 
What were they doing now? Enjoying themselves, as some people 
thought?) They were working everywhere for humanity in the correc- 
tion of evil and in the dissemination of good. As Theosophists we 
should concentrate our minds on the fecling of Universal Brotherhood. 
It was indeed a palpable truth that—Charity covers a multitude of sins.’ 

Dr. Keightley, in the course of his remarks, said: 

“There was one point in the observations of Mr. Judge which he 
considered to be of paramount importance. Next year would complete 
one of those periods of which an nee in the body of the individual, 
had been shown. In what way could the activity of the Society be best 
directed? Many seemed to think that nothing was worthy of investiga- 
tion but the psychic powers of man. The Univ érsal Brotherhood was said 
tobe amyth. But it was this point that the Masters had emphatically 
insisted upon, as being the essential object of the Society; and he was 
glad to see that the Dublin Lodge had recognized the fact by placing 
the notable quotation from Lacijer (November, 1887 —which was the 
uiterance of a Master—upon its walls. [*He who does not practise 
avtruism: he who is not prepared to share his last morsel with a weaker 
or poorer than himself; he who neglects to help his brother man, of 
whatever race, nation or creed, whenever and wherever he meets suffer- 
ine, and who turns a deaf ear to the ery of human misery; he who hears 
an innocent person slandered, whether a brother Theosophist or not, 
and does mot undertake his defence as he would undertake his own—is 
no Theosophist; It was necessary to remember that we should be 
absolutely united in the furtherance of such principles as were con- 
tained tn that utterance. 


“THE WORLD KNOWETH US NOT.” Sr 


“An attempt of this kind had been made in every century up to the 
present time. It was an attempt to deal with the increasing materializa- 
tion of spiritual thought. It was a revolt against dogma. 

“The various centuries, it was to be observed, had drawn to a close 
under similar circumstances. The end of the sixteenth century was 
marked by the Rosicrucians and Bruno. The end of the eighteenth by 
the French Revolution and the Reign of Terror. The true originator 
of that Revolution was the Comte de St. Germain. He was an adept. 
The real object of that movement was quiet reform; but, owing to the 
unruly passions of men, this object was lost sight of, and the movement 
‘got out of haud? The moral was overcome by the phy sical revolution. 
Still it was by no means a failure, for it overturned the old régime in 
France, and its influence was felt throughout Europe. We had now, he 
considered, entered upon a new order of things. Those of us who 
possessed true altruism would have to fight the ‘selfishness of the age, 
If we held fast the movement would be far- reaching. The task was not 
one, however, to be lightly entered upon. The theosophical movement 
was one which, affected itself by the past, was affecting a great number 
in the present, and would affect a much greater number in the future.” 

Mr. Judge, during a few remarks at the close of the meeting, ex- 
plained the method of study adopted in America. 

Each Branch, he said, formed itself into sections for the purpose of 
studying a certain subject, such. for instance, as the Bhagavad Gita. 
When the study was completed the sections compared notes, and pro- 
duced, subsequently, a general statement of decisions upon which they 
could all agree. Without such a system as this the movement could 
not have solidarity. Moreover, it was the system adopted by groups of 
Chelas under the direct supervision of the Masters. 

When he first heard of the Dublin Lodge he felt that it “rang” in 
his ears. When one heard of some Branches cand he was glad to think 
that they were few); the sound seemed to fall dully. In this case he felt 
that it was real. He hoped that it would become a living power in 
Ireland. He knew of no European race that was more naturally occult, 
especially the western Irish. 

In conclusion, he said that he would counsel the Lodge to aspire to 
the principles of the Masters. 


“THE WORLD KNOWETH US NOT.” 
[ Being extracts from letters of W. Q. Judge to various students, 1591-1894. ] 


II. 


Ir we can all accumulate a fund of good for all the others 
we will thus dissipate many clouds. The follies and the so-called sins 
of people are reaily things that are sure to come to nothing if we treat 
them right. We must not be so prone as the peuple of the day are, of 
whom we are some, to criticize others and forget the beam in our own 
eye. The Bhagavad Gila and Jesus are right in that they both show us 
how to do our own duty and not go into that of others. Every time we 
think someone else has done wroug we should ask ourselves two 
questions: 


to 
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e(D Am I the judge in this matter who is entitled to try this 
person? 

“¢2) Am I any better in my way, do I or do I not offend in some 
other way just as much as thev do in this? 

“This will settle the matter. I think. Andin . . . there ought 
to be no judgments and no criticism. If some offend then let us ask 
what is to be done, but only when the offence is against the whole. 
When an offence is against xs, then let it go. This is thought by some 
to be ‘goody-goody, but I tell vou the heart, the soul, and the bowels 
of compassion are of more consequence than intellectuality. The latter 
will take us all sure to hell if we let it govern only. Be sure of this, 
aud try as much as vou can to spread the true spirit in all directions, or 
else not ouly will there be individual failure. but also the circle H. P. B. 
made as a nucleus for possible growth will die, rot. fail, and come to 
nothing.” 


“As before so now I will do all I can for you. whieh is not much, as 
each must do for himself. Just stay lovai and true. and look for the in- 
dications of your own duty from day to day, not meddling with others, 
and you will find the road easier, It is better to die in one’s own duty 
than to do that of another, no matter how well you do it. Look for 
peace that comes from a realization of the true unity of all and the 
littleness of oneself. Give up in mind and heart all to the Self and you 
will find peace.” 


“Troubles are ahead, of course. but I rather think the old war-horse 
of the past will not be easily frightened nor prevented from the road. 
Do your best to pre and keep good thought and feeling of solidarity. 
. . Our old lion of the Punj: ib is uot xo far off, but all the same is 
not in the place some think or in the condition either.” 


“Let me say one thing I KNow: only the feeling of true brother- 
hood, of true love towards humanity aroused in the soul of someone 
strong enough to stem this tide can carry us through to the close of 
next century Pand onward. For Love and Trust are the only weapons 
that can overcome the REAL enemies against which the true Theosophist 
must fight. If I or you go into this battle from pride, from selfwill, 
from desire to hold our position in the face of the world, from anything 
but the purest motives. we will fail. Let us search our souls well and 
look at it as we never looked before. See if in us is the reality of the 
brotherhood which we preach, and which we are supposed to represent. 
Let us remember those famous words, ‘Be ve wise as serpents but harm- 
less as doves.” Let us remember the teaching of the Sages—that death 
in the performance of our own duty is preferable to the doing by us of 
the duty of another. however well we may do the latter: the duty of 
another is full of danger. Let us be of and for peace. and uot for war 
alone.” 


(Zv be continucd.) 


LOTUS CIRCLE. 
(For little folk.) 
THE STORY or THE WILD THYME. 
(Continued from p. vo.) 


Tur lovely dryad smiled and melted back into the tree, while Etys 
went back to the shore and told the other elves, and the gnomes of the 
caves and the brownies and pixies; and they all agreed that it was quite 
absurd. since no one had ever seen an elf turn into a drvad. 

The pixies, who are very clever, and live on the moor above the sea. 
but do not know anything about mountain peaks, told Etys that there 
were a great many explanations which might account for what they 
called (I told vou they were very clever) “the singular and scientifically 
interesting hallucination” of Etys; it was probable. they said. that Etys 
had “inhaled too much ozone from the weed, and it had caused an over 
rapid vibration of the particles of dew of which his brain was composed, 
productive of a mode of cerebration causing a mere illusory impression 
to become an objective delusion,” that was what the pixies said: and 
when Etys insisted that he had seen and talked with the drvad, the 
pixies replied that it was possible, but that the dryad was very likely 
mad, and if it was not so, it was probably very bad and untruthful: an 
impostor of the wiekedest kind, otherwise it would not have pretended 
to know more than the pixies knew, for they lived on the highest ground 
there was: and as for mountains, they had uever seen one, and the 
dryad had never been on one certainly, for oaks could not grow so high, 
and how could the dryad leave the oak: one could easily: see that the 
drvad (if indeed there was such a creature) was bad and untrustworthy, 
or the branches of the oak would not twist into such odd shapes. quite 
unlike the whortleberry bushes. 

Iitvs grew first angry and then sad, because he could not make 
them believe what he had seen: but he never doubted the drvad, and he 
went on taking care of the seaweed until it had a most beautiful golden 
shade on it. like the reflection of the drvad's smile. 

He often wandered up into the wood and to this cottage, and in the 
cottage lived a tall woman, with angry eyes and mouth very firmly 
closed. She was always busy, reading and writing a very great deal. 

tvs could see her through the windows, and he grew fond of her 
because she was all alone and seemed to be sad, and there was a look in 
her face as though she, too, was trying to make people believe some- 
thing they would not believe. 

One day he saw her come out and walk up and down beside the sea, 
aud her eyes were very glad, though they were angry still; she held a 
letter, and she read it through, then she clenched her hands and laughed 
and went back into the cottage. 

The next day she sat where the wild thyme grows now, aud seemed 
to be waiting. This woman was going away to another country: she 
was very clever and wrote the most wonderful things, though they were 
so bitter and angry that they made peop a sliver, She was very lonely. 
for through the tinkindness and untruthtfulness of another woman (and 
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that woman her sister) those whom she had loved had turned away from 
her; but now there had come to her the means to punish that other 
woman, and she knew that she could make her just as sad and lonely 
and despised as she had been for years and years, until her cleverness 
had forbidden people to despise her; her sister, who was not strong and 
clever, would always be despised, and her ee would last as 
long as she lived. So the woman was very glad, and sat by the shore 
and waited, and thought of how her sister would kneel theré and plead 
for merey—in vain. 

And then she thought of her sister in the days when she had loved 
her—on the night of her first ball, and how they had gone into the 
garden of their old home and cia flowers for their hair. and brought 
them back to their old mother, and the gentle mother had fastened Ted 
roses in the woman's hair and jessamine in her sisters, and kept for 
herself a little bunch of pale perfumed flowers and variegated leaves. 

(Zo be continued. | 


AN OLD MESSAGE FROM THE MASTER. 


Tur following message was not among these which Mrs. Besant 
intended to use against me—because it was not known to the prose- 
cutors—inl the recent proceedings, which never should have been begun 
because unconstitutional. I obtained it Nov. ist, 1Sqi, in the distant 
State of Wyoming, U.S. It reads: 

“We sent him to London and made him stay so long in order to 
lay down currents which have since operated, for inasmuch as ‘sacred 
names’ were assailed long ago the present reaction in England more 
than counterbalances the assault on us which e so much deplore. 
But the only thing we deplore is the sorrow of the world, which can 
ouly be cut off by the philosophy you were such a potent factor in 
bringing to the West, and which now other disciples are promulgating 
aiso. This is the age of the common people although you may not 
agree—but so it is—and as we sce forces at work aud gathering by you 
unseen, we must commend all efforts that give widespread notice to 
even one word of the philosophy. 

“This is meant tor A. P. S5. Have you the courage to send it. 

“Signed by M? 

I had the courage. copied it at the time it was received, and sent 
the original to Mr. Sinnett by mail from Wyoming. He must have 
received it, because otherwise it would have come ba ick to me in accord- 
ance with directions on the envelope. If there ever was a genuine 
message this is one. It refers to the great public excitement in England, 
about that time, about Theosophy, in the course of which the “sacred 
names” of the Masters were mentioned. The person referred to as 
being in London “to lay down currents” is myself. Tinvite the atten- 
tion of the prosecutors to this message. 

Very probably Mr. Sinnett will not contest the genuineness of the 
message, because he sent me, nearly about that time, a letter front him- 
self addressed to the Master, reqtestiug me to transmit it and procure 
the answer, if any. Many of us—those who accept the above as genuine 
—will find it of interest, seeing that it confirius what several hold, that 
this is the era of the masses, and that Master has more interest in efforts 
for their good than on the progress of any particular person or class. 
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Being under no obligation to secrecy I cannot be blamed for giving 
out the foregoing facts at this time. when I am attacked at every ‘point: 
it will certainly derogate nothing from Mr. Sinnett’s standing to admit 
the fact of his believing, at the time mentioned, that I could transmit 
a request or letter to the Master. 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


THE DUBLIN LODGE OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Avra meeting convened for the purpose of considering a Voting 
Paper issued by Mr. Mead on rst inst., held this evening, it was 

Resolved: That this Lodge declines to take action by voting either 
for or against the suggested “Resolution” for the following reasons, 
namely: 

1. That Mr. Mead has exceeded the duties of his office in issuing 
such Voting Paper: 

2. That the vote would be unconstitutional: 

3- That it calls in question the decision of the Judicial Committee 
appointed under the Constitution: 

4. Aud therefore that this Lodge declines to be bound by the result 
of any such vote. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey this resolution to the 
Executive Committee of the European Section T. S. 

FRED. J. DICK, Hon. Sec. 
3, Upper Ely Place, Dublin, Feb. oth, 18093. 


BRIXTON LODGE T. S. 


AT a specially summoned meeting of the Brixton Lodge held at 196, 
Clapham Park Road, S.W.. on Friday, Feb. rst, r895, the following 
eae were carried unanimously, save for one dissentient: 

That this Lodge requests W illian Q. Judge not to resign from 
the office of Vice-President of the T. S.. it being imperative to ‘the best 
interests of the Society that he shall remain in “said office for the suc- 
epesi promulgation of Theosophy in America and generally. 

That in the opinion of this Lodge there is uo necessity for the 
ree investigation of the charges made against William Q. Judge. 

3. That this Lodge expresses its fullest confidence in William Q. 
Judge personally and as an official of the T. S., and also in his methods 
of work, aud declares its determination to support him in his efforts 
therein. 

(Signed) HERBERT CORYN. Pres. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


EDITOR Lrish Theesophist: 

A long and sustained attack has been made on me and charges have 
been brought forward by Mrs. Besant, and in 7he Tbestatuster Gazette, 
which it is thought I should reply to more fully then I have as vet. A 
very good and decisive reason exists for my not making that full reply 
aay explanation, aud it is time Theosophists should know it. It is as 
ollows: 
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I have not been furnished with copies of the documentary evidence 
by which the charges are said to be supported. These documents— 
being letters written by myself and some of them ten years old—have 
been in the possession of Mrs. Besant from about February, r894. to 
July roth, 1894, and open enemies of mine have been allowed to make 
copies of them, and also to take facsimiles, but they have been kept 
from me, although I have demanded and should have them. It must 
be obvious to all fair-minded persons that it is impossible for me to 
make a full and definite reply to the charges without Fae certified 
copies of those documents. 

I arrived in London July 4th, 1894, and constantly, each day, asked 
for the copies and for an inspection of the papers. Mrs. Besant promised 
both, but never performed her promise. The proceedings and the Con- 
vention closed July 13th, and for six days thereafter I daily asked for 
the copies and inspection, getting the same promise with the same 
failure, until July roth, when I peremptorily demanded them. Mrs. 
Besant then said she had just given them to Colonel Cicott, to whom J 
at once applied. He said he had sent Hen all to India. Tat once told 
this to Mrs. Besant, saving I would give the facets to the daily papers, 
whereupon she went to Colonel | Olcott, who said he had made a mistake 
as they were in his box. He then—I being in a hurry to leave from 
Liverpool on the 2rst-—let me hastily see the papers in Dr. Buck's 
presence, promising to send me copies. I had time to copy only two or 
three short letters. He has never fulfilled that promise. 

These facts the members should know, as they ought at last to 
understand the animus under the prosecution. I shall not reply until I 
have full certified copies. It would seem that I am in this matter en- 
titled to as much opportunity and consideration as my open enemies 
have had.—Yours, 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
Ncw York, Jan. 25th, 1505. 


OUR cE. 


“Ber who is -E.?) Those readers who have happened to visit the 
headquarters of the Dublin Lodge of the Theosophical Society at any 
time, must have been struck by the extraordinary aud wildly fantastic 
Blake-like frescoes adorning the walls of an otherwise commonplace 
room. These designs are pointed out as the work of a leading member 
of the Lodge, Mr. George Sa ee an invariable debater at every meet- 
ing. Another former member of the Lodge, Mr. W. B. Yeats. inscribed 
the first book by which he became known, a fairy and folk Tales 
(Camelot Series), ‘To my Mystical Friend, G. Ai. then, is G. R.. 
and G. R. is Mr. George Russell. Mr. Weekes ae another of this 
little band of Irish mystics, whose work is at length winning, by most 
unlikely methods, a sudden recognition — Zhe Bookman. 


IN THE GARDEN OF GOD. 


WiTH the iron cities 
One walked unknown for years, 
In his heart the pity of pities 
That grew tor human tears 


When love and grief were ended 
The flower of pity grew: 

By unseen hands ‘twas tended 
And fed with holy dew. 


Though in his heart were barred in 
The blooms of beauty blown: 
Yet he who grew the garden 
Could call no flower his own, 


For by the hands that watered, 
The blooms that opened fair 
Through frost and pain were scattered 
To sweeten the dull air. 
G. W. R. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
To the Editor of Tun IrIsH THEOSOPHIST. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER —A report having arisen that William Q. 
Judge did not himself write Letters that have Helped Me, we ask your 
fraternal assistance In correcting this rumour. Itis false. It attributes 
the letters to the dictation or the teaching of the Master “Hilarion,” 
who is known to have been in daily (physical) intercourse with Mr. 
Judge in 1588 in New York. The letters began in 1886, and had ended 
in ISS8, so far as those already published are concerned. The letters 
do, in fact, continue to the present day, and we are not the only persons 
to receive such, as extracts now appearing in your columms—none of 
them being from letters to ourselves—aniply testify. 

Those of us to whom the Master Hilarion is objectively, as well as 
psychically known, have the best of reasons for asserting that these 
letters were not from him, and we do so state now and here. Matter 
from him, whether “inspired” or objectively dictated, is in quite 
another style. 

Moreover, on p. 78 of the little volume referred to, is a letter printed 
in italics, beginning, “Says Master.” That letter is one written ¢Arouch 
H. P. B. by her Master, and is in the modification of her handwriting 
to which Colonel Olcott refers as being the form in which her Master 
first wrote through her. The “private directions” omitted from that 
letter assign to Mr. Judge the office of “guide” therein assigned to lim 
by the Master, and specify the interior source of his inspiration: 

He knows well that which others ouly suspect or ‘divine.’ 
We shall be happy to show the original to any Esotericist whom you 
mav indicate. 


” 


as THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST. 


Your readers may be interested to hear that a second volume of 
such Leffers will probably appear. 
With thanks for the courtesy of your columns. we are. 
Fraternally yours. 
Jeria C. KEIGHTLEY, 
London, Jan. 13th, 1503. ARCHIBALD KEIGHTLEY. 


THE IDENTITY OF CHE-YEW-TSANG. 


Wer learn that Che-Yew-Tsang. the author of “Some Modern 
Failings,” in the October and December issues of Lucifer, 1893, and of 
two more recent articles in Zhe Path, is otherwise known as Ernest 
Temple Hargrove. a member of the new H. P. B. Lodge. which is meet- 
ing temporarily at 62, Queen Anne Street. Cavendish Square. London, W. 
Mr. Hargrove was quite recently with us in Dublin. Further particulars 
are given in the February number of Z%e Path. 


“H. P. BO LODGE T. S. 


OwinG to the resolutions adverse to Bro. Judge, passed by the 
Blavatsky Lodge on Jan. 5th, certain members resigned tron that body 
and met to discuss the advisability of forming a new Lodge. The 
meeting took place on Jan. Sth, at Dr. Keightley’s consulting rooms at 
62, Queen Anne Street. London, W., and it was decided to form a Lodge 
under the above name and to apply for a charter at once. Rules and 
regulations were adopted, and twenty members signed the application 
for charter, which was duly granted. 

The Lodge meets on Mondays at 8 p.m. at the same address. and 
has added several new members to its roll. The names of those who 
signed the charter are as follows: Archibald Keightley í Zres.) Thos. 
Green (| %ec-Pres.), H. T. Edge (Seco), Basil Crump ¢ Zycas.i, Miss Nellie 
Cuer (L/6r.), Wim. Bruce, Mrs. Bruce, J. T. Campbell. Mrs. Cleather, 
Miss K. Amy Dickinson, Bertie Everett. F. Farmer, Miss A. File. Miss 
E. File, E. T. Hargrove, Miss Hargrove. Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. Monk. Jas. M. 
Pryse, Mrs. Raphael. H. T. EDGE, Zon. See. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. S. 


3. UPPER ELY PLACE. 

Tur meetings of this Lodge have been poorly attended during the 
past month, but the exceptionally severe weather is, perhaps, partly to 
blame. 

The H. P. B. Press has surely reached high development. for it 
seems to have reincarnated without Devachanic break! Strong helpers 
have come to us. With Jas. M. Pryse and Miss North in our midst to 
supplement the activity of our other members, work tends to become 
reverberative and far-reaching. 

The Wednesday evening meetings during the ensuing month are to 
he devoted to the following topics: Feb. 20th, Comradeship : 27th. H ander- 
ing Fires: Mareh 6th, Theosophy in otactent slinerica : 13th. Thcosephy 
in .lncicnt Ireland. ERED. J. Dick. //on. See. 


Punted on Tue Isis THekosuriist Press. 3, Upper Ely Page. Dunia, 


“TRUTH AND OCCULTISM.” 


In Lucifer for February, 1895, p. 442, occurs the following state- 
ment by Mrs. Besant: 

“Before I left England in July I had received from Dr. Buck the 
assurance of his conviction— reiterated by him to Countess Wacht- 
meister in America—that Mr. Judge had received so severe a lesson 
that there would be no more of these red pencil missives. . . .” 

The following correspondence between Countess Wachtmeister and 
Dr. Buck covers the above and other assertions. Comment would be 


inadequate and useless. 


[COPIES. | 
“BRISTOL HOTEL, COLOMBO. 
“Dec. 21st, 1594. 

“Dear Docror Bucx,—Do you remember telling me that I was 
right in believing that W. Q. Judge had acted in a fraudulent and 
deceitful manner in sending out spurious orders and messages, that you 
intended to pull him through the convention at whatever cost to 
honour, but that afterwards you would give him a piece of your mind, 
telling him that such messages must cease for the future. You told me 
this in Dr. Jerome Anderson's house in San Francisco. You may 
imagine, therefore, my disgust when I saw your name attached to this 
unjustifiable attack of W. Q. Judge’s on Annie Besant. You know her 
to be innocent and the other one to be guilty, and yet you can endorse 
this abominable lie. No words of mine are sufficient to express my 
indignation at such conduet. As you have said to Auntie Besant exactly 
the same as you have said to me I do not feel myself bound to secrecy 
on this matter, for by telling her (the accused) you have made it public. 
Stand before Master’s portrait and ask Him what He thinks of your 
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conduct, for Master is truth Himself; how, tien, ean He approve of 
that which is untrue and false. I am sorry for you with all my heart. 
(Signed) ‘CONSTANCE WACHTMEISTER.” 


“To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


“I have this day received a letter from Countess Wachtmeister, of 
which the above is a verbatim copy. Aside from the insulting tone of 
the letter, which I pass by, I hereby declare upon my honour that the 
above statements are from beginning to end fabrications. There is not 
a word of truth in any single statement therein contained. I not only 
made none of the above statements to the Countess or to anvone else, 
but no such conversation ever occurred, nor did the Countess ever say 
to me or in my hearing that she herself believed Mr. Judge guilty. She 
was entirely non-committal on the subject when I saw her in San Fran- 
cisco, and when, later, she was entertained for a week at my house in 
Cincinnati. By what means, or with what motive, the Countess has 
arrived at her present attitude and made these statements, is beyond 
conception. To the present day I do not know and have no means of 
knowing the source or methods of Mr. Judge's communications with 
Masters, but have supported Mr. Judge solely on my own knowledge of 
his work and character, deeming the matters involved in the said com- 
munications incapable of proof or disproof. I have never said to any- 
one that in these matters Mr. Judge is ‘guilty’ or ‘innocent,’ because 
I do not zow, and as I see no means of knowing I have no ‘belief’ 
and do not care, but go on with the legitimate work of the T. S. 

(Signed) “J. D. Buck, M.D., F.T.S 
“Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., Jan. 21st, 1595 


“My DEAR COLONEL (OrcorrT)—You are at liberty to make what 
you can and whatever use you please out of the foregoing. Further 
communication from me is unnecessary and would evidently be useless. 
If I had made those statements I should stand by them. for where I am 
known I have never been accused of cowardice, or of being a liar or a 
sneak. Strangers will, of course, believe what they please, as it is a 
matter of veracity between the Countess and myself. 

“Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
(Signed) “J. D. Buen.” 


Mrs. Besant having written Dr. Buck under date of Dec. 25th, 1594, 


from Adyar: 
“My poor friend, you told me you would take the karma of detend- 


ing Judge even at the cost of truth.” 
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Dr. Buck replied, drawing a line under the words, “even af the cost 
of truth”: 

“The underlined portion is not mine, as you will see by referring 
to my letter just before I sailed for London. That means, if words have 
meaning, that I would disregard known truth or wilfully prevaricate to 
uphold Judge. I never knowingly did such a thing, or said it, or 
thought it.” 

Dr. Buck then enclosed a copy of the above from Countess Wacht- 
meister, and continues: 

“2. . See how these things go. When will we come to an end of 
them? This statement by the Countess is without a single fact to stand 
on. but taken with yours will be believed and go against Judge. I tried 
on several occasions to draw her out on the question, but she was as 
mum as an oyster, never once admitted Judge's guilt, only said, ‘It will 
all come out right.’ I neversaid to anyone that Judge was guilty or I 
believed him guilty, but always ‘I do not know,’ aud have defended him 
solely from what I do know, viz., his great work and general character, 
leaving the rest without prejudice one way or another. It seems to me 
that you might understand this position whether you approve it or not. 
We are in an awful whirl, my dear good sister: let us not even uncon- 
sciously multiply difficulties. So in regard to Judge's statements iu re- 
gard to you and Chakravarti. I do not xow. It would have to be 
proven to become for me a basis of action, aud had nothing to do with 
my going with Judge in E. S. Some of the things you have done I do 
not understand. I cannot reconcile them, therefore I do not condemn 
you or acquit you. I leave them absolutely in abeyance, believing you 
have ‘tried to follow truth’ and do right, and the motive is far more im- 
portant than the act. The outer whirl of matter will vanish as soon as 
we all get right inside. May the good law hasten the day. Here is 
the statement, word for word, occurring in a letter I wrote you dated 
June roth, r894: ‘I would take the karma myself of condoning a fault 
in Judge, rather than see him humiliated so he could work no more, or 
to lave the T. S. divided on the question of his guilt cr innocence, as 
there is great danger of its becoming if we are not very wise and pru- 
dent? We have not been ‘wise and prudent,’ and the division that I 
saw and tried in every way to prevent has come. But you must see the 
difference between ‘taking the karma of condoning a fanlt to save a 
brother and save the society,’ and as you quote me, ‘You (I) would take 
even at the cost of truth, or, as the Coun- 

for I never said anything of the kind to 


the karma of defending Judge 
tess puts it (out of whole cloth, 
her), that I ‘intended to pull him through the convention af whatever 
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cost to honour? I did not ‘pull him through the convention’ or try to; 
there was no occasion, as the convention was unanimous in his support. 
Of course if vou and the Countess so repeat these statements they will 
seem to justify your course, and strengthen your cause and hurt Mr. 
Judge and his supporters. Need I say more than @rev are wholly untrue 
and that you and the Countess have either entirely forgotten, or are 
willing to so entirely misconceive and therefore misrepresent my mo- 
tives and sentiments. Iam not personally aggrieved, because I am not 
in the front, ouly a worker in the background, trying to help all who 
work in Master’s cause. But these things intensify the feelings ayaiust 
Judge, and seein to justify the attack by showing how mean are the mo- 
tives and basis of action of his supporters. 

“America will disregard all these accusaéions (not ‘disregard truth 
and honour’) and support Judge for his splendid work and character as 
we know it. The evidence we have for him is far stronger than the 
evidence yet brought against him. . 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “J. D. Bucx.” 

On page 456 of Lucifer Mrs. Besant says: 

“Let me say I had drawn up six charges to lay before the com- 
mittee. Under each of these charges I had drawn up the evidence on 
which the charge depended. I had made what would be called a brief; 
the charges were the indictments, and the evidence was practically the 
speech of the counsel stating what the charges were. My only deviation 
froin the legal action was this—that I sent a complete copy of the whole 
statement that I proposed to make, to Mr. Judge; that, I knew, was 
outside the legal duty, but I did it in order that the case might be met 
upon its merits, that he might kuow everything I was going to say, 
every do 
employ.’ 


cunlent I was going to use, and every argument I was going to 
, 

Much virtue is continually claimed for sending Mr. Judge thie little 
that was sent him in regard to the charges. The course followed is 
alleged to be a deviation from the legal procedure for the benefit of Mr. 
Judge. It was a deviation, but not in the sense implied by Mrs. Besant. 
Quite the reverse. I am professionally informed that the procedure in 
au action of law is as follows: 

1. A statement of the complaint must be sent to the defendant. 
This Mrs. Besaut did, though vaguely. Her statement consisted of the 
six charges and a specification of documents upon which they were based. 

2. A full statement setting forth the purport of all the documents 
upou which the complaint is founded must be sent to the defendant. 
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This Mrs. Besant did not do. She sent a partial statement insufficiently 
setting out some of the documents only and entirely omitting others 
which, according to the specification, were intended and therefore had 
to be used, unless the defendant consented to their withdrawal. This 
partial statement Mrs. Besant calls her prosecutor's brief. Here, there- 
fore, she departed from legal procedure and entirely in her own favour. 

3. The defendant must put in what is called a “defence.” This 
Mr. Judge did even before the second item of procedure was taken by 
the plaintiff, 

4. The plaintiff must give full opportunity for the defendant and 
his agents to inspect and take copies and extracts and facsimiles or 
photographs of all documents intended to be used against him, and no 
document can be used except those produced. This Mrs. Besant did 
not do and never has done. 

5. At least six weeks, sometimes six months or more, are allowed 
before the trial for the preparation by the parties of their respective 
evidence and witnesses. It has been forgotten that the genuineness of 
all documents lhas to be proved on oath unless admitted to be genuine 
by the opposite party. If evidence is required from abroad the Court 
will postpone the trial until it can be obtained. The fact is that Mrs. 
Besant delayed taking procedure No. 2 until Mr. Judge was actually 
leaving the U.S. A. to attend the trial, the date of which had already 
been fixed. ‘This was a flagrant injustice which would not be tolerated 
in any Court of Law. No opportunity whatever was given for inspec- 
tion and copying documents before the trial. This also is a gross 
breach of even legal procedure. 

And now Mr. Judge is (eide Patan, March, 1895) arraigned before 
the whole Society ou charges which it has not see, on evidence sup- 
plied neither to the Society nor to the defendant. 

I suppose it to be upon the strength of Mrs. Besant’s statement in 
Lucier, as above quoted, that Mr. Mead is issuing an official statement, 
advance copy of which has been sent to me, as meniber of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in which, in reply to Mr. Judges official letter saying 
that he has no copies of the evidence, Mr. Mead replies that Mr. Judge 
has copies of all that was to be used ageinst him. I at once notified 
Mr. Mead that the above statement was not true, and gave my reasons 
(in part) therefor. But as [ now find other advance copies have been 
sent out, and Mr. Thomas Williams has published the same incorreet 
statement in Light, I am obliged to make public contradiction of the 
above. The facts are as follows: 

Mrs. Besant sent Mr. Judge: (@) a rough specification of some 
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seventy-eight exhibits (letters, telegranis, ete.) as evidence in support 
of six charges. I say “some seventy-eight,” because such items as the 
following occur: 

“Various sentences written in Judge's letters to A. B., Babula, 
Olcott, Tookerain, Cooper-Oakley.” Allotting in all such cases oxe 
letter to each person named, there are seventy-eight picees of evidence. 
But there is nothing to show whether there are one or a dozen such 
letters to each person. This specification in my hands is a certified 
copy of the original one sent to Mr. Judge in New York. 

(6) Mrs. Besant sent also what she calls ta brief” It coutained 
many arguments based upon many assertions. Ju this brief were quota- 
tions from a few of the seventy-eight pieces of “evidence.” Iam told 
by three persous who have seen this bricf that there are under a dozer 
pieces of evidence given. These latter are a// the copies of evidence 
which Mr. Judge has or has had, and this is the way in which Mr. 
Judge has known “every document I was going to use,” or has had, as 
Mr. Mead says, copies of all that was to be used against him. It 
cannot be denied that Mrs. Besant intended to use against him all the 
Seventy-eight or more pieces of evidence quoted, for the six charges 
and rough specification were the official documents to be used before 
the T. S. Judicial Committee, not one of which could subsequently be 
withdrawn by Mrs. Besant, or anyone cise, at their own discretion. Ihave 


not seen this brief, as Mrs. Besant required Mr. Judge to give his word 
of honour that he would show it to uo one (Dr. Buck having previousiy 
seen it), and told several of us that she had ordered it to be burned 
when the matter was supposed to be settled. It now appears that Miss 
C—, who is nota T. S. official, has it in charge and has shown it to 
members. Three members who have seen it pledge their honour to the 
statement that it contains under a dozen of the pieces of evidence. 

Moreover, Mr. Judge has not even see all the evidence. None of 
that which is the property of Mr. Bertram Keightley was even shown 
to him! 

Furthermore, Mrs. Besant at Richmond, in July, 1894, promised 
Mr. Judge, in the presence of Mr. Mead, Dr. Buck, Mr. B. Keightley, 
Mrs. A. Keightley aud myself, that he shouid have copies of all the 
evidence. Why did she so promise if, as is now said, Mr. Judge lad 
knowledge of every document and copies of the evidence before leaving 
America? Asa portion of this conversation is uow being used against 
Mr. Judge and is distorted, I here give the real content. Ofher parts of 


that conversation have yet wider bearing. 


Mr. Judge asked Mrs. Besant if she would then give hiu back his 
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letters, which were the so-called evidence, seeing that the closing of 
the matter was under consideration. It was evidently useless to talk 
about bringing the matter to a conclusion, if the alleged evidence was 
to be promptly handed over to one of his avowed enemies, who would 
naturally have continued the office of prosecutor, even if that office had 
been laid down by Mrs. Besant. In reply to Mr. Judge’s question, Mrs. 
Besant said that they were not all hers to give. The question was not 
so strange as it is made to appear, as Mrs. Besant and Mr. B. Keightley 
were, with Colonel Olcott, owners of the bulk—if not all of the evidence 
so-called. Colonel Olcott had been and was consulted on this head, 
Mr. Judge then said, in almost these exact words: 

“Well, Annie, if the case was reversed, I would take the conse- 
quences of returning you vous letters under the same circumstances. 
However, will you give me copies?” 

Mrs. Besant consulted Mr. Mead by a look and Mr. Mead said: 

“Why, yes, Anuie, I think Judge ought to have copies.” 

Mrs. Besant then agreed that the copies should be given. Four of 
the seven persons present remember this as here set forth. The copies 
NEVER have been given, and the statement made by Mr. Judge in his 
letter, published by Mr. Mead in The Vahan, and in The [rtsh Thco- 
sophist for February, 1895, is in every particular correct. 

Mr. Judge is being asked to reply to charges based upon letters 
and telegrams beginning 18735 down to the present day, often very 
vaguely specified, as in the extract above, part of which he has not even 
seen. And when he makes his very natural and necessary demand, 
untrue statements are made in regard to him. 

In any case it is not only unjust, but contrary to every code of 
common fairness, to endeavour to prove charges such as those brought 
against Mr. Judge on the strength of brief extracts from supposed 
letters. Everyone must know that carefully selected extracts can be 
made to prove almost any villainy. It is significant that Mrs. Besant 
admitted to many persons in July, 1894, that she was aware these 
charges could not be actually proven against Mr. Judge. 

Mr. Judge has not at his command the lists of the Theosophical 
Society kept at Adyar, as have his accusers, the statements even of 
Mrs. Besant and my step-unele, Mr. Bertram Keightley, being circu- 
lated all over the world by those lists, so that I must ask members who 
receive this statement of Dr. Buck and myself to circulate it as widely 
as possible. 

Lucifer, p. 466, Mrs. Besant again says: “Further, by the careless- 
ness of Mr. Judge's agents, this circular has been sent to an expelled 
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member of the E. S. T. in India. There is also much being said 
about a “quasi-private” circular and so forth. 

I beg to say that copies of a circular were sent to Mrs. Besant's 
E. S. T. Council (ten, I think, in number) and the I. G., with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. M——. These were the only copies signed—and in an 
unusual manner—by Mr. Judge. One of these sigued copies was pub- 
lished in part (I do not say whether correctiy or incorrectly) by Z%e 
Hestminstey Gazette, and the exact signature reproduced. These were 
the only signed copies except my own. Mrs. Cleather and Messrs. Pryse 
aud Coryn had and have their copies. Therefore one of tle remaining 
members of Mrs. Besant’s own E. S. T. Council published the circular 
to which she refers. Moreover, if any such circular was sent—and of 
this we have no proof—to an expelled member in India, that is the 
fault of Mrs. Besant’s London agents, who failed to notify the American 
as is both the rule and necessity. I have the 


office of such expulsion 
lists, with every name marked, by which a circular was sent out, and if 
Mrs. Besant will give the name to impartial referees, I am willing to 
place the lists in their hands. It remains to be proven (a) to whom the 
circular was sent and (4) by whom: for the member of Mrs. Besant’s 
Couneil who published a circular in England may have also sent it to 
India. 

In the above I do not commit myself to any statement as to whether 
the document referred to by Mrs. Besant as in the public prints is or is 
uot a paper of the E. S. T.. as publication and reference to such paper 
by Mrs. Besant or any other do not justify me in breaking my pledge. 
I do, however, feel justified in saying that all the nonsense about the 
“circulation of private slanders under the sacred obligation of secrecy” 
comes grotesquely from Mrs. Besant, who circulated a “private” state- 
ment, with spesial safeguards against discovery, as to Mr. Judge's guilt 
over six months ago, and after promising to say nothing to anyone 
until Mr. Judge should be in England. And I positively deny that 
there is, either in the two circulars so published or in any E. S. T. 
document or circular, any statement that Mrs. Besant is cowseiousdy 
doing wrong, or under black magicians, or more than a “possible 
vehicle.” er is one herself. There are no “appalling” statements, and 
there is decided tribute to the original intention and the work of Mrs. 
Besant. All that is said on this head by Mrs. Besant is quite hopelessly 
exaggerated. F would urge members who are interested in the matter 
to compare Mrs. Besant’s version of these “appalling” statements with 
whatever has actually been written by Mr. Judge. Let them go over 
the papers for themselves and then decide. 
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In regard to the so-called Council message of “Judge's plan is 
right,” I have Mrs. Besant’s own statement, written, dated and signed 
at the time, to the effect that no one had or could have had access to thie 
papers among which this missive was found, but herself. She made 
also statements at various tinies—the last one in May, 1893, to Messrs. 
Main, Patterson and Hyatt, of Brooklyn, Mr. Crosbie, of Boston, Mrs. 
A. Keightley and myself, that it was absolutely impossible for Mr. Judge 
or anyone else to have access to those papers and place the slip among 
them. With the exception of Mr. Crosbie, I have the statements of 
the above persons attested. and all are in writing. I could produce 
over a score more by simply asking for them. Mrs. Besant has never 
defended Mr. Judge from this charge. 

At the Adyar Convention, December, 1894, Miss Miller publicly 
accused Mr. Judge of having tried, some years ago, to force Col. H. S. 
Olcott to resign the Presidency of the T. S. This is utterly untrue. 
Both Mrs. Besant and Colonel Olcott knew it to be untrue. They knew 
who it really was who took action against Colonel Olcott with a view to 
force him to resign from the Presidency. They knew it was not Mr. 
Judge, and that the action in no way originated in America; but Mrs. 
Besant and Colonel Olcott permitted this false charge to be publicly 
made against Mr. Judge, in their presence at Adyar, and said no word 
to exonerate him. 

These are some of the discrepancies which I and others shall later 
be called upon to point out. Very much to my regret—for all must be 
wearied with the constant reiteration of charges against Mr. Judge, and 
the consequent necessary defence—I cannot longer remain, by my 
silence, an accomplice in a great wrong. But the action of Mr. Mead in 
canvassing the European Section, and that of Mrs. Besant in her Lucifer 
publications, compel me to point out one or two of these misstatements, 
which, together with personal attacks, by letter and otherwise, upon 
almost all those who openly express belief in Mr. Judge's innocence, 
compel me to break—in some degree—my silence before the general 
public. 

After the above had gone to press I received the March pakan. 
Mr. Mead says on p. 3 that lus “memory is defective” as regards the 
request made by Mr. Judge, at the meeting of the Judicial Committee, 
for copies of the evidence. The memories of Messrs. Kingsland, Firth 
and Sinnett are also, he says, defective on this point. Against this I 
can only place my own positive recollection and the equally positive 
recollection of Mr. E. T. Hargrove aud Mr. Jas. M. Pryse. 

I would further state that the conversation I have referred to as 
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taking place at Richmond, at which the special demand was made for 
at least copies of the evidence, is that which Mrs. Besant refers to in 
her letter in The Review of Reviews for February, quoted by Mr. Mead 
in The Vahan. This meeting, in a sense private, has been made use of 
as against Mr. Judge by Mrs, Besant in the above letter. I cannot, of 
course, remain silent in regard to it any longer, and have given a part 
of the conversation as it actually occurred. 
ARCHIBALD KEIGHTLEY. 


“THE WORLD KNOWETH US NOT.” 
[Being extracts from letters of W. Q. Judge to various students. 18g1-1Sa4.1 
IV. 

“DEAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS,—I do not think that you will 
take it amiss that I again intrude myself before you. I am so far off, 
and the place where my old friend and teacher—the one who pointed 
out to me the way that must bring us, if followed, to the light and peace 
and power of truth—is so dear to me, I fain would speak with those my 
fellow-workers who now live where she worked and where her mighty 
soul left the body it used for our advantage. This is surely sufficient 
reason. 

“Refer to the Master's letter in 7he Occult Moréd and vou will find 
him saying that the Masters are philanthropists and care only for that. 
Hence, the very oldest F. T. S. who has been selfish and not philan- 
thropic, has never come under the notice of the Masters, has never 
done anything, in fact, toward the development of the soul in his pos- 
session, nothing for the race of man. Itis not membership in the T. S., 
or any other mystical body, that brings us near the Masters, but just 
such philanthropie work with just the pure motive. 

“Then I know, and say plainly—for as so close to each other we 
should plainly speak—that some of us, may be all, have waited and 
wondered aud wished and hoped, for what? Variously expressed thus: 
one wants to go to the Masters, not knowing even if it be fitting: 
another wants to know what is the vague longing inside; another savs 
that if the inuer senses were but developed, and hopes the Master 
would develop them, and so on; all, however, expressed by what the 
Master himself has written, ‘You want to find out about us, of our 
methods of work, and for that you seek along the line of occultism.’ 
Well, it is right for us to seek and to try and to want to reach to Them, 
for otherwise we never will in any age get where such Beings are. But 
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as wise thinkers we should act and think wisely. I know many of you, 
and what Iam saying should help some as it does me also. 

“You are all on the road to Masters, but as we are now, with the 
weak and hereditarily diseased bodies we have, we could not live an 
hour with Masters did we suddenly jump past space to Them. Some, 
too, have doubt and darkness; the doubt mostly as to themselves. 
This should not be harboured, for it is a wile of the lower man striving 
to keep you back among the mediocre of the race. When you have 
lifted yourself up over that level of the race, the enemy of man strikes 
and strives at all times to bring clouds of doubt and despair. You 
should know that all, everyone down to the most obscure, who are 
working steadily are as steadily creeping on to a change, and yet on 
and to other changes, and all steps to the Master. Do not allow dis- 
couragement to come in. Time is needed for all growth, and all change, 
and all development. Let time have her perfect work and do not stop it. 

“How may it be stopped? How many have thought of this I do 
not know, but here is a fact. Asa sincere student works on, his work 
makes him come every day near to a step, and if it be an advance then 
it is certain there is a sort of silence or loneliness all around in the 
forest of his nature. Then he may stop all by allowing despair to come 
in With various reasons and pretexts; he may thus throw himself back 
to where he began. This is not arbitrary law but nature’s. It is a law 
of mind, and the enemies of man take advantage of it for the undoing 
of the unwary disciple. I would never let the least fear or despair 
come before me, but if I cannot see the road nor the goal for the fog, I 
would simply sit down and wait; I would not allow the fog to make me 
think no road was there and that I was not to pass it. The fogs must 
lift. 

“What then is the panacea finally, the royal talisman? Itis Duty, 
Selflessness. Duty persistently followed is the highest yoga, and is 
better than mantrams or any posture or any other thing. If you can 
do uo more than duty it will bring you to the goal. And, my dear 
friends, I can swear it that the Masters are watching us all, and that 
without fail when we come to the right point and really deserve, They 
mauifest to us. At all times I know that They help and try to aid as 
far as we will let Them. 

“Why, the Masters are anxious (to use a word of our own) that as 
many as possible may reach to the state of power and love They are in. 
Why, then, suppose They help not? As They are Atman and there- 
fore the very law of Karma itself, They are in everything in life, and 
every phase of our changing days and years. If vou will arouse your 
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faith on this line you come nearer to help from Them that vou will 
recognise. 
“I send you my love and hope and best thoughts that you may all 
find the great light shining round you every day. It is there. 
“Your brother, 
“WILLIAM Q. JUDGE.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE T. S. CONSTITUTION. 


THERE are a few points in March Pasaxn which seem to need a little 
comment in a friendly way. In the first place it is well to note the 
admission of our General Secretary that last vear’s Judicial Committee 
“proved the disability of the Constitution to grapple with the difi- 
culty.” The obvious inference—especially in view of action taken by 
the Aryan Lodge, to which Mr. Judge belongs—is that we have to go 
outside the Constitution “ to grapple with the difficulty’ ‘(of keeping up 
the hue and cry?). This agrees well with Mr. H. Burrows’ recent 
declaration to the Blavatsky Lodge that “we make a mistake in apply- 
ing theosophical principles to the present crisis.” 

Now those who are styled “ Mr. Judge's adherents,” whether men- 
bers of the Executive Committee or private members in Europe or 
elsewhere, are merely people who believe in upholding the Constitution 
of the T. S. in letter and spirit, at all costs. For that alone Mr. Judge 
successfully stood last July, and for that alone let us stand. We shall 
be accused of quibbling, of entering “ demurrers,” of being * under his 
thumb,” and what not, but what mutters it? There is no complaint by 
the Aryan Lodge against W. Q. Judge as a private member of that 
Branch ; there is none by the American Section against him as General 
Secretary of that Section, nor is there one against him gee his actions 
as Vice- President, as pr oved by decision of Judici al Committee last vear. 

As if conscious of this hitch in the man-hunt along constitutional 
lines, the General Secretary of the European Section now humorously 
attacks the Aryan Lodge by the remark that ‘it has not the courage to 
face the problem.” 

Poor Aryan Lodge! I extend you my sympathy in your present 
distressing condition. But stop, it may not yet be too late. Do, please, 
try and summon up a little courage. The European Section—nay, the 
Theosophical Society—is in danger unless you act boldly. Ask him to 
defend himself—at his peril! And please state a time limit. We can't 
afford to wait, you know. Never mind waiting for certified copies of 
documents to be put in evidence—and which nobody has vet seen. 
(Besides, why not try and collect some? Quite easy if you really apply 
your minds, Make it dovetail as nicely a as you can, ae don't show it 
to anvone.) You have delayed far too loug already. . how terrible! 
To keep us all waiting and reimng in our fiery a. o because 
vou won't jump the tence. Be men, and don't put vourselv es uuder 
anyone's thumb. Attack! Throw theosophical principles to the winds. 
Sound the charge! Attack! attack! 

FreD. J. Dick. 


rot 


THE LEGENDS OF ANCIENT EIRE. 


A REVEREND and learned professor in Trinity College, Dublin, a 
cynic and a humorist, is report ted once to have wondered “why the 
old Irish, having a good religion of their own, did not stick to it?” 
Living in the “Celtic twilight.” and striving to pierce backward into 
the dawn, reading romance, tradition and history, I have endeavoured to 
solve something of the mystery of the vast “Celtic phantasmagoria,” 
I can but echo the professor. In these legends. prodigal of enchant- 
ment, where Gods, heroes and bright supernatural beings mingle, are 
at league or war together, I have ‘found not misty but clear traces of 
that old wisdom- religion once universal. There are indeed no ancient 
Irish Seriptures I am aware of. but they were not needed. To those 
who read in the Book of Life, philosophy and scripture are but as blinds 
over the spiritual vision. But we to-day—lost children of the stars— 
but painfully and indirectly catch glimpses of the bright spheres once 
our habitations, where we freely came and went. So I will try to tell 
over again some of these old stories in the light of philosophy spoken 
later, What was this old wisdom-religion? It was the belief that life 
is one; that nature is not dead but living; the surface but a veil tremu- 
lous with light—lifting that veil hero and sage of old time went out- 
wards into the vast and looked on the original. All that they beheld 
they once were, and it was again their heritage. for in essence they were 
one with it—clildren of Deity. The One gave birth to the many, 
imagining within itself the heaven of heavens. and the heavens, and 
spheres more shadowy and dim, growing distant from the light. 
Through these the Rays ran outward, falling down through many a 
starry ‘dy uasty to dwell in clay. Yet—once God or Angel—that past 
remains, aud the Ray, returning on itself, may redissume its old vesture, 
entering as a God into the Ancestral Self. Every real scripture and 
every ancient myth, to be understood truly, must be understood in this 
light. God, the angelie hierarchies, the powers divine and infernal, 
are but names for the mightier Adam in whose image man was made 
and who is the forgotten Self in humanity. Mystic symbolism is the 
same the world over, and applying it to the old Celtic romances, phan- 
tasy and faerylaud are transformed into history and we are reading 
about the ancient Irish Adepts. 

Ireland was known long ago as the Sacred Island. The Gods lived 
there: for the Tuatha De Danuans who settled in Eire after conquering 
the gigantic races of Firbolgs and Fomorians (Atianteans) were called 
Gods, ditfering in this respect from the Gods of ancient Greece and 
India, that they were men whe had made themselecs Gods by magical or 
Druidical power. They were preéminently magi become immortal by 
strength of will and knowledge. Superhuman in power and beauty, 
they raised themselves above nature; they played with the elements; 
they moved with ease in the air. We read of one Augus Oge, the 
master magician of all, sailing invisibly “on the wings of the cool 
east wind”; the palace of that Angus remains to this day at New 
Grange. Wrought over with symbols of the Astral Fire and the great 
Serpentine Power. The De Dannans lived in the heart of mountains 
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(erypts for initiation), and to-day the peasant sometimes sees the en- 
chanted glow from the green hills he believes they still inhabit. Per- 
haps he believes not foolishly, for, once truly occult, a place is preserved 
from pollution until the cyele returns, bringing back with it the ancient 
Gods again. 

The cycle of the Gods is followed in Trish tradition by the eyele of 
the heroes. The Gods still mingled with them and presumably taught 
them, for many of these heroes are Druids. Finn, the hero of a hun- 
dred legends, Cuchullin, Dairmud, Oisin and others are wielders of 
magical powers. One of the most beautiful of these stories tells of 
Oisin in Tir-na- noge. Oisin with his companions journeys along by 
the water's edge. He is singled out by Niam. daughter of Mannanan, 
king of Tir-na-noge, the land of the Gods. She comes on a white 
horse across the seas, and mouuting with her Oisin travels across the 
ocean; after warriug with a giant Fomor he passes into Tir-na-noge, 
where for a hundred vears he lives with Niam and has all that heart 
could wish for. But desire for Bire arises within him and returning, he 
falls off the magic steed, and becomes an old man weary with years. It 
is purely occult. Oisin, Niam, her white steed, Tir-na-noge. the waters 
they pass over, are but names which define a little our forgotten being. 
Within Oisin, the magician, kindles the Ray, the hidden Beauty. Let 
us call it by what name we will, so that we spare the terms of academic 
mysticism or psychology. It is the Golden Bird of the Upanishads; 
the Light that lighteth every man: it is that which the old Hermetists 
knew as the Fair or the Beautiful—for Niam means beauty: itis the 
Presence, and when it is upon a man every other tie breaks: he goes 
alone with It. he is a dying regret, an ever-increasing joy. And so 
with Oisin, whose weeping companions beheld him no more. He 
mounts the white horse with Niam. Itis the same as the white horse 
of the Apocalypse, whereon one sits called Faithful and True. It is 
the power on which the Spirit rides. Who is there. thinking, has felt 
freed for a moment from his prison-house. and looking forth has been 
blinded by the foam of great seas. or has felt his imagination grow 
kingly in contemplation—he has known its upelling power; the white 
horse i is impatient of restraint. 

As they pass over the waters “they saw many wonderful things on 
their journey—islands and cities, ime-white mansions, bright greenans 
and lofty palaces.” It is the mirror of heaven and earth the astral 
light, in whose glass a myriad illusions arise and feet before the mystic 
adventurers. Haunt of a false beauty—or rather a veil hung dazzling 
before the true beauty, only the odour or incense of her breath is blown 
through these alluriug forms. The transition from this to a subtler 
sphere is indicated. A hornless deer, chased by a white hound with 
red ears, aud a maiden tossing a golden lure. vanishes for ever before a 
phantom lover. The poet whose imagination has renewed for us the 
legend has caught the true significance of these hurrving forms: 


“The immortal desire of immortals we saw in their eves and 

sighed. 

“Do not heed these forms!” eries Niam. Compare with this from 
another source: ‘Flee from the Hall of Learning, ` is dangerous in its 
pertidious beauty. . . . Beware, lest dazzled by illusive radiance 
thy Soul should linger and be caught in its Reon tet Het ee a Tt 
shines from the jewel of the Great Ensnarer” There are centres in 
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man corresponding to these appearances. They give vision and en- 
trance into a red and dreadful wortd, where unappeasable desire sites 
the soul—a dangerous clairvoyance. But in the sphere beyond their 
power has to be conquered, and here Oisin wars with the giant Fomor. 
De Dannan aud Fomorian passed from Eire wrestle still in the invisible 
world, sav the legends. We, too—would-be mystics—are met on the 
threshoid of diviner spheres by terrible forms embodying the sins of a 
living past when we misused our spiritual powers in old Atlantean days. 
These forms must be conquered and so Oisin battles with the Fomor 
and releases the power—a princess in the story. This fight with the 

demon must be fought by everyone who would enter the “land of the 
Gods, whether in conscious oceult adventure or half-consciously after 
death, when the strange alchemist Nature separates the subtile from 
the gross in the soul in this region which Oisin passes through, Tir- 
na-noge, the land of Niam., is that region the soul lives in when its 
grosser energies and desires have been subdued, dominated and brought 
under the control of light; where the Ray of Beauty kindles and illu- 
minates every form which the imagination conceives, and where every 
form tends to its archetype. It is a real region which has been 
approached and described by the poets and sages who, at all times, 
have endeavoured to express something of the higher realities. It is 
not distant, but exists in earth as the soul within the body, and may be 
perceived through and along with the surface forms. In a sense it 
corresponds with the Tibetan Devachan, and in this region Oisin lives 
for a hundred vears, until desire to see Eire once more arises and he 
parts from Niam. For the details of his return, the drowsy land in 
which he slumbers; how he fell off the white horse and became an old 
mau with the weariness of his hundreds of years upon him—I must 
refer the reader to the legends. He will read not alone of Oisin, but of 
many an old hero, who, hailed by the faery (divine! voice, went away 
to live in the heart of green hills (to be initiated} or to these strange 
worlds. 

Dear children of Eire, not alone to the past but to to-day belong 
such destinies. For if we will we can enter the enchanted land. The 
Golden Age is all about us, and heroic forms and imperishable love. 
In that mystic light rolled round our hills and valleys bang deeds and 
memories which yet live and inspire. The Gods have not ‘deserted us. 
Hearing our call they will return. A new cycle is dawning and the 
sweetness of the morning twilight is in the air, We can breathe it if 
we will but awaken from our slumber. E 


THE PERSECUTION OF WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
Tur OBJECT In VIEW, 


Tur design from the beginning was to get me out of the way to 
the Presidency of the T. S. Mrs. Besant was to demand my resigna- 
tion, after that Colonel Olcort was to resign his office. then Mrs. Besant 
was to be nominated as President: Viee-Presidency probably to go to 
Bert. Keightley, though ou that the outer proofs are uot yet definite 
In London last July Mrs. Besant said several times that the object of 
the proceeding was to prevent my succeeding to the Presidency. But 
here are a few samples trom her letters : 
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“ Calcutta, Jan. rrth, r8og.—You must resign the outer headship cof 
E. S. T.) held jointly with myself, or the ev idence which goes to prove 
the wrong done must be laid before a committee of T.S... And 
you must resign the position of President-elect. 

“Delhi, Feb. rth, rof.—He ‘Chakravarti, endorsed the idea that 
I should take sole charge of the School. . . . Indeed, he told me 
last summer [about August, 1 1893.—-J.| that it had to be so presently.” 

tera, Feb. 8th, r8o7.—As vou know. I refused the offer to nomi- 
nate me as President: since then I have been told “by whom?—J.j ‘not 
to oppose,’ so I remain passive and wait.” 

“Agra, Feb. ryth, roz.—That you had made an intellectual blunder, 
misled by a high example. [This means H. P. BD. O. . . X. would 
not take the Presidency at any price. /f/ have to, pity me.” [Italics 
are mine.—J.] l 

In July she told me the first day, as explaining the sentence above 
quoted about a “high example” and another, that I was ‘largely a 
victim,” that her theory was fvsf, that H. P. B. had committed several 
frauds for good ends and made bogus messages: second, that I was mis- 
led by her example, and fArrd, that H. P. B. had given me permission 
to do such acts. She then asked me to confess thus and that would 
clear up all. I peremptorily denied such a horrible He. and warned 
her that everywhere I would resist such attack on H. P. B. These are 
facts, and the real issue is around H. P. B. 


RESIGNATION ASKED. 


Some European Lodges and the Indian Section have asked me to 
resign as Vice-President. I have refused and shall refuse. The attempt 
to force me by saying “all honourable men resign when attacked" is 
silly nonsense. No office in the T. S. has auv attraction for me, but I 
will not be forced. An “ Anniversary Meeting” in India, with no 
power and being, in fact, only an extra meeting of the Indian Section, 
passed resolutions asking my resignation. To that I replied that I do 
not recognize either the meeting or the resolutions. T. S. Anniversary 
Meetings are unknown to our Constitution. 

Wry No EXPLANATION YET. 

By reading the Vice-President’s letter to the European General 
Secretary printed hereunder (see | dav, March, i895}, members will 
see that I cannot make any explanation without copies of my letters 
and alleged memoranda. In addition, I find that some of the docu- 
ments have up to this day been kept back froin me, so that I have not 
seen them at all. Itis quite true ‘that Mrs. Besant gave mea copy of 
her proposed statement as prosecutor: but that contained only refer- 
ences and a few garbied extracts, and besides, it did not cover the items 
they have since added to the number. 

Q. J. 


IOA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PRIESTESS or ISIS AND HER ACCUSERS. 
To the Editor of Tur IRISU THEOSOPHIST. 


DEAR Sir,—Wide publicity having recently been given to attacks 
on the late Mme. Blavatsky, will you be so good as to allow us, her only 
relatives in England, to sav a few words on the other side. 

Like the rest of Mme. Blavatsky’s relatives, we have long ceased to 
wonder at any criticism of her wonderful life; have almost ceased to 
feel resentment at any misunderstanding of her almost incomprehensible 
personality. 

It is not, therefore, with resentment that we regard these attacks on 
Mine. Blavatsky, but rather with wonder that, in any valuation of her 
lire and work, there should be such complete blindness to realities, not 
incomprehensible at all, but very patent to everyone who has eyes to see. 

It appears to us a fact, altogether undoubted, that Mine. Blavatsky 
made thinkable to tens of thousands the ideal of spiritual life, of the 
real Self that stands above the ocean of birth and death. And in 
making thinkable the idea of the higher Self, she has also made think- 
able the inferior worth of this Hfe of storm and sorrow. 

Then again she has made tangible to thousands the theory of 
repeated births: of the development of the enduring Self through a 
long series of personal selves. Or, as she herself would say, the doc- 
trines of Reincarnation and Karima, the doctrines to which she invari- 
ably linked the sanative ethical priuciple—whatever a man sows, the 
same shall he also reap. 

These two teachings—the real Self and the series of rebirths—are 
the heart and head of Indian philosophy, and Mime. Blavatsky has 
made them thinkable and tangible to tens of thousands whom the tran- 
scendental works of Kant and Schopenhauer, and the academic studies 
of the Orientalists, have never even touched. 

We are also assured by the greatest popularizer of psychic studies 
that “she did more to imbue the mind of her day and generation with 
psychic truths than any man or woman of her time.” 

All this she has done, not so much by original research and specu- 
lation—these she never claimed—but rather by the sheer force of her 
personal power, that first seized these ideas with tremendous vividness, 
and then presented them with tremendous vividness to the nunds of 
her age. She was a foree, the like of which we shall not see again. 

Ts it a small thing to have made this immortality of the soul a 
thinkable, tangible reality to tens of thousands? To attempt this would 
have been a splendid thing; Mine. Blavatsky did more—she actually 
accomplished it. 

If even a tithe of this be trune—we think it falls far short of the 
truth—then Mine. Blavatsky has deserved very well of her time. And, 
in view of this real work done, we cannot but consider all personal 
attacks on her as ridiculous—not to use a harder word. 

To turn for one moment to the attacks themselves. Mr. Solovyoff’s 
volume, £ Wodern Priestess of /sis, contains two elements—private 
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letters of Mme. Blavatsky and the narrative of Mr. Solovyoff. In the 
letters, somewhat unscrupulously publ lished. there is no proof of Mime. 
Blavatsky’s ‘‘fraudulence.” As to the narrative of Mr. Solovyoff, it ts 
abundantly proved that he has given two quite discrepant accounts of 
his own attitude and doings, and a witness who does this is hardly 
believed when he testifies about others. We are justified in saying that 
the whole ot Mr. Solovyoff’s narrative is so completely coloured by his 
subsequent ideas, that it is practically a work of fiction, the only one of 
his popular romances that Englishmen are ever likely to read. So 
much for Mr. Solovyoff’s book: the private letters of a dead woman, 
genuine and honest; the narrative of a living romancer, largely 
fictitious. 

The second accuser, Mr. Lillie, has gracefully availed himself of 
the labours of others: the foundation cf his work is the attack of Mime. 
Coulomb on Mme. Blavatsky—-an attack based ou letters asserted by 
Mine. Blavatsky to be forged. Now the most famous political trial of 
our days should have opened our eves to the danger of believing in 
this kind of evidence, especially when the “revealer” is paid for his 
“revelations.” 

It is a noteworthy fact, that has never been sufficiently insisted on, 
that in no case has it been claimed that any of Mine. Blavatsky's psy- 
chical “phenomena” were “exposed” at the actual moment of oecur- 
rence; while even Mr. Solo testifies to real and undoubted 
psychical phe actly controlled by her will. 
Then again Mme. Blav atsky | is accused of w rong and faulty literary 
methods. V ery likely; her work was not for literary methods, but for 
human life. And, if her words are sometimes inconsistent, her will 
was perfectly, strougly consistent all through, and will is better than 
words. 

In view of her splendid achievement. most plain people will 
probably agree with us that, ir the failings pointed out by her accusers 
were real, it would have been far more generous to have left them to 
silence; while, if they are largely false, as we believe, then these railing 
accusatious that made a long martyrdom of the evening of her life are 
something worse than ungenerous. 

Mme. Blavatsky may have been wrong tn many things, perhaps, 
but, in a few supreme things, she was splendidly right. We are. 

Yours truly i 
VERA JOHNSTON. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


LEINSTER GARDENS. Hypu PARK. W. 
february 20th, 1595. 


27. 


Drar Srx.—In reference to an article by Mr. Judge in the last 
number of Zhe frish Theosophist, I feel reluctantly compelled to deny 
that I regard the message he sent me as genuine. It is a pity he chal- 
oe my testimony on this matter. He does not fairiy put the facts 
r hen he says “about that time” I sent him a letter for transmission to 

the Master M., and must therefore have believed hin in communica- 
tion. The letter in question was merely a reply to the “message” 
spontaneously sent. At the time 1 merely doubled its authenticity and 
thought it best to send a reply on the hypothesis that there night be 
some genuine origin for the message, however it might have been dis- 
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torted. Later on I obtained what I consider to be certain assurance 
that the message, and some others Mr. Judge sent me about the same 
time, were not genuine 

May I relv on you to publish a statement from me to this effect, in 
which case I will not trouble to answer the article in your pages in any 
other way. Indeed if you print this letter that will suffice. But though 
I have not thought it my duty to take any part so far in the public con- 
troversy about “Mr. Judge's claims, I cannot remain silent when an 
attempt is made to show that my testimony would be in their favour if 
it were given. 

Yours very truly, 
A. P. SINNETT. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.—I do not wonder at your being in doubt. To me the position 
seems clear. It is sea//v the Constitution of the T. S. that is being 
attacked. Apart from the personality of Mrs. Besant, or Mr. Judge. 
there is a principle. No charges have been brought against Mr. Judge 
in his capacity of Vice- President. Mrs. Besant states that point to 
have been rightly held good by the Judicial Committee in July last, 
and she states also that Mr. Judge is responsible only to his own Branch, 
in New York. who, as vou know, have voted confidence in him. It 
becomes, then, a question of whether we are to uphold the Constitution 
or not. If attention was directed more to this aspect of the case, aud 
less to the personal element. much confusion would be saved. As you 
say. no proofs have been brought forward in support of the charges, 
and besides, Mr. Judge has promised a reply. We should resist every 
attempt to undermine the Constitution; drop all this insanity; go on 
with our work, and leave time to prove all things. Is it too late? 


G. L.—The statement that Masters are too high for this plane; that 
They do not descend to this plane, is one fraught with much danger. 
It could, if accepted, do away with H. P. B. and all else. (See Three 
Great Ideas,” February number.) 
C. R.—Thanks. I have seen a great deal of what has been said 
about the “demise” of the T. S. “Sepharial” (W. R. Old), in giving 
the horoscope of the T. S., in Zhe. Astrologer” s Ma: wartne for March says, 
“the Society has not long to live.” Mr. Sturdy has written about its 
helpless condition and “disbauding Branches” in Zhe Crdnown Horld. 
In the same journal Mr. Cattanach, writing for the President of the 
Scottish Lodge, talks of a “lamentable upset.” aud says the S. L. stands 
serenely apart unmoved. ‘No propaganda” has been its watchword 
from the first, and consequently it displays none of the “weaknesses” 
of “those provincial Lodges, who have been told what to read and think 
by itinerant lecturers from Avenue Road.” It, of course, warmiy sup- 
ports the lines advocated by Mr. Sturdy as being those it has ‘tcon- 
sistently followed” all alone. Can you see the humour of it? It is 
ees necessary to ask: what is the first object of the T.5.? Meantime 

the drift of events is being watched closely by The Unknown World, 
Mr. Sturdy has suggested a book depot at Headquarters. Significant. 
isn'tit? Like you, Twas much SDE to see uo exception taken to the 
bitter langun we used | oy Mr. Sturdy about Mr. Judge. Any suggestion put 
forward by such personal animus could not result in good if acted upon, 
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M.—In reply to your question I would like to point out that in 1889 
H. P. B. gave Mr. Judge a photo, on which are the following words: 
“To my dear and Joyal colleague, W. Q. Judge.” This bears the 
Master’s signature. I believe Mrs. Besant has seen it, and declared it 
to be genuine. Others also have seen it. I think the talk about East 
and West misleading, and grossly exaggerated in the aspect you refer 
to. No one disputes that the East is a storehouse of ‘old wisdom.” 
which we in the West cau and do use. In the light of reincarnation 
the problem seems simple enough. Facts bear out the statement that 
the evclic wave of spiritual evolution is in the West. That India is not 
to-day an active spiritual centre anyone cansee. The fact, too, that the 
T. S. is a movement started by Westerns, is significaut, surely. It is 
not a matter of race distinction, but of daw. Think it over for yourself. 

E.—You will find on referring to 7he Path for April, 1894. that the 
exact words used by Bertram Keightley are as follows: ‘ Moreover, 
H. P. B. spoke of her friend Mr. Judge as the ‘exile’? and Annie 
Besant wrote later on: “You are indeed fortunate in having W. Q. J. as 
chief. Now that H. P. B. has gone it is the Americans who have, as 
immediate leader, the greatest of the exiles.” In an article in one of 
the old numbers of The Theosophist, signed “Au Ex-Asiatic,” H. P. B. 
has a footnote, “W. Q. Judge.” 


O.—“ The Cause of Sublime Perfection.” Glad vou liked the new 
name of Theosophy. I intend to use it now and again. Others may, 
no doubt, do the same. So should you. It may do good. Pleased. too, 
that vou liked those articles of Bryan Kinnavan in Z%e Path. It will 
interest you to know that it is another name for W. Q. Judge. 


H. H.—The / T. is not the official organ of anyone. 


J. McK.—Poem received. “No room.” Suppose you send it to 
some of the other T. S. magazines. 


M. F. L.--Article received. Will try and find room for it soon. 
Glad to cement the bonds of brotherhood with the U. S. 


E. C.—Thanks for MS.; have a great deal in the same strain. 


KAtTHORAS.—Your letter was uot inserted, because the circular to 
which it referred did not appear in our columns. 
D. N. D. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. S. 


3, UPPER ELY PLACE. 
We hope to reproduce some notes ou Bro. Jas. M. Pryse’s lecture, 
Theosophy in Ancient America, The subject is a fascinating one, in view 
of future development predicted in Zhe Scere’ Doctrine for that laud. 
The next lecture on Theosophy in Aneicnt Lreland, was ably treated by 
Bro. Russell. Some of our distinguished archceologists, who seem to 
delight in belittling the dignity and antiquity of man, might have got 
a wrinkle or two at these lectures. Quin sabe ? 
Discussions for ensuing month: March 20th, Cagliostro; 27th, The 
Dream of Ravan; April 3rd, Occult Training; roth, Lhe Communion of 
Saints, FERED. J. DICR, How. See. 


Vor. IIT. APRIL 15TH, ros. No. 7. 


The Irish Theosophist. 


LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
[This series will be published in book form by Zhe Path. All rights reserved. ] 
V. 

CoMRADES,—This moot question, as to whether Masters (Mahât- 
mas) descend upon or manifest upon this material plane, is at present 
acting as a kind of ferment in many minds. And I would, in many 
cases, let it continue to ferment in order that students may, as is bene- 
ficial, reach their own conclusions. 

Yet there are members of the T. S. who are undergoing much 
searching of soul upon this point, a point which, it appears to me, has 
been raised artificially and before its time. And it was uot improbably 
raised for controversial and destructive purposes. This probability 
appears to me as very great. for the reason that members who have 
spoken to me upon the subject have in every case gone on to say that 
decision upon points now in controversy hung upon the answer. 

But we shall never arrive at truths relating to spiritual evolution 
by seeking for them as controversial weapons. The cause of search, 
the spirit in which any search is undertaken and the thing really looked 
for (whether truth, or mere argumentative success), will infallibly colour 
the result, as Mind colours all it looks upon. It is not with the Mind, 
but with the Intuition that spiritual truths are discerned. Mind reports 
what Intuition has seen, in cases such as this. 

It would appear sufficient that the student should accept the idea 
of the existence and functions of the Mahdtima in evolution as a bright 
hope, a light in the darkness, a beacon upou the hills of the hereafter. 
Whether They do or do not descend upon this plane would seem to be 
of small moment to him, as he, assuredly—were he of the student 
nature in the least, were he ever so little of a seeker after truth—would 
not expect their aid to extend to matters purely of this material plane, at 
all, This is to some extent true. And being a half-truth, it is used ty 
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colour the personal conclusions of some minds. and to lend to incom- 
plete expositions a weight not properly their own. Yet the question is 
raised before its due time, in my opinion, and for this opinion I have the 
following reason, to wit: Almost all Theosophists are content with the 
ideal of the existence of Great Souls who help the upward course of the 
race, and I find them caring but little about the exact plane from, to or 
by which that help comes. Students who are striving to live the life, to 
help themselves and others, mystics seeking deeper and ever deeper, 
ever more inwardly, for the hidden Self, are very rarely scholiasts or 
precisians. The Mahatma zs. Intuition has revealed thus much to 
Mind. The humble seeker bends his head, reaches upward and in- 
ward, aspires, loves aud believes. What to him are planes? He knows 
that he ø helped. and knows no strife to verify the exact point in 
Mother Space from which that god-like aid descends to fill his brimming 
soul. He hears that the Mahdtnia may be that help and yet be also a 
living man, and in the fact—if fact it be—he sees new proof of great 
Nature's mysteries. Withdraw the fact—he feels no sense of loss: you 
have withdrawn from him a body, not a soul, and it is Soul he seeks, 
and would penetrate, even to those hidden deeps where the All-Soul 
merges into the One-Spirit. 

Thus the mystic who seeks alone. But all mystics do not seek 
thus. Others there are who received the initial impulse from without, 
rather than from within; some soul in casement other than their own 
passed on to them the vibratory music of the spheres, causing them 
thus to tremble into consciousness of their interior world. This office 
was filled—for many of ts—by a Soul whom we name H. P. B. 

It will be evident that those who have followed such a messenger, 
whether as followers, as students, as pupils or as observers, will be more 
or less affected, according as her office as witness aud messenger is 
clear or obscure to their eves. And H. P. B. did most clearly assert, 
both in print and in private letters, that the “Masters” were also 
“living men.” The present denial of that statement has its origin, as 
has so much else. in a more or less organized effort to destroy H. P. B. 
as messenger. Let us, therefore, keep this fact well in view. I have 
myself seen letters from India which put the statement very clearly as 
follows: “these high beings do not ever descend to this plane.” The 
pupils of modern India are also repeating the statement in writing aud 
otherwise, aud it does absolutely coutradict the teaching of H. P. B., 
which teaching T accept. 

It is necessary to put this point very plainly, for the reason that it 
explains why I shall not put forward any statements by IM. P. B. at all 
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Nor shall I quote from eastern literature. This has been done before; 
moreover, translations may be questioned. Long ago I pledged myself 
to speak only to you of what I knew; that is to say, of things discover- 
able within my own consciousness, coupled with an explanation of 
their bearing aud the method or mode of their existence, as this came 
before my mind. 

Now I believe that the Mahdtina is possible; that He is necessary 
in evolution; that He exists; that He may or may not be using a human 
body amongst men. It is, to my mind, quite true that the Mahatma, as 
such, does not descend upon this plane: but you must lay stress upon 
those words “as suck.” Atma, spirit, does not directly function upon 
this plane. What does that mean? It means that when you are deal- 
ing with the things of Spirit you are not dealing with this material 
plane, nor vet when you are dealing with the Intuition, nor when you 
deal with Mind, nor even when you deal with nerve fluid. None of 
these things are of this physical plane. Take a sentence attributed to 
a Master: ‘‘Buddhi does not act on this plane, where the acting agent 
is Manas.” This is simply saying that the action of Intuition—any 
grade of its action—is not of the material plane, and that the Intuition 
acts through the Mind, which again is not of this plane, but is an 
acting agent for this plane, just as Intuition is an acting agent for spiri- 
tual truths. The Mahatma, or great Spirit, touches from afar the fire- 
soul of man, and truths are born into the womb of the hidden, mystic 
brain. Whether the Mahdtma is or is not inhabiting a human body in 
full and conscious volition, this mode of action above described is the 
same. You and I deal with one another after the same fashion, though 
so far less potent for good. Mental intercourse, spiritual perceptions, 
the widening experience of love or art or duty are none of them attri- 
butes of the material body: they are seen by the Mind, they are verified 
by imental experience, they are not of the earth, earthy. On the 
physical plane, as such, they are not observable. Occultism also tees 
with examples of bodiless entities, disembodied entities, minds of a 
kind, all invisible to us, yet all eyes, as it were, to see our surroundings 
and our physical selves. Is it not, then, clear that, in very truth, the 
Mahatma as such descends not to this material plane? , 

This does uot mean, however, that the Mahatma may not be using 
a human body. I take it that the conscious and perfected soul may use 
and does use some particular body, or several bodies in as many different 
places. It is a question of degrees. The Spirit acts through Intuition, 
and that through Mind, and that again through body by means of a 
reflecting mirror, or brain. Just as the Breath may or may not have 
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condensed itself into a planet or world. formed and visible, so the 
Maha-Atina may or may not have adopted a human form. 

There is a reason for this adoption and a very simple, because a 
very natural one, having to do with evolution. The races evolve, but 
require the aid of the Spirit in evolving. The Elder Brothers turn and 
help. But how? Not all men are to be reached by purely psvehical 
and spiritual methods, making of the world a vast forcing-house and 
developing a race of irresponsible mediums. The selfevelved and 
self-initiated (though really naught is done by self alone), require to be 
met at a certain point with instruction in the orderly training of tlic 
bodies and the minds they use. It is clear that. if we omit from the 
chain of human development which stretches from man to the Areh- 
angels or Chohans. one stage of development which we may call a 
perfected soul using a body and acting upon aud for men with that 
body, we miss out one of the links of that chain. It is as if we missed 
out Buddhi acting through Manas; as if we omitted Manas and said 
that Buddhi must act through body or not at all; or that Mind, having 
freed itself from the traimmels of bodily necessities and limitations, 
must become Atma without passing through the fire-mist of the electric 
Intuition which alone receives from Spirit the light of the world. 

There is a further reason. A perfect body is at onee a reflector and 
a dynamo. The fully conscious soul inhabits it, and observes through 
its medium all the currents affecting the race. In even the most perfect 
body there is. locked up in its molecules, that force whieh represents 
the karmic tendency of that race. Upon the mirror of the body these 
forces and currents are reflected, and the Great Soul is “jx feuch” with 
the men of the race. He does not identify himself with his body. not 
in the least: but it is to him as a harp upon which the eyelie forces 
play and by means of which he is able to verify the notes which move 
the human beings of that race and period. It is a difficult idea to put 
clearly, but vou can all the better work it out for yourselves.  Body—a 
house to dwell in—is at first useful to the evolving soul itself: later on 
body becomes, to the fully evolved soul, a thing useful to the evolution 
of other souls, a mediun by aud through which to act upon and aid 
them. While there are men fiving in bodies, they will be accessible to 
psycho-pliystological foree; they cannot neglect it. it is oue of the 
steps; hence the need, on the part of a Great Soul intending to meet 
and help them at a certain given point, for a storchouse or dynamo. 

All the same, that Maha-Atina is not ééfse/f acting won this plane 
or descending upou this plane. Itis ke a general who acts through 
the private soldier by means of a graded series of officers. It is also 
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true that the A/e%csť office of the Mahatina lies upon the spiritual plane 
and is not experienced by the disciple when in the bodv. True, too, 
say as aservant, being a 


that aman may live with or near a Mahdtina 
man of a type and order as yet quite unevolved—and never come in 
contact with the Mahatina as such at all. This servant may be, so to 
sav, one of the necessities of the situation, as much as food, or clothes, 
or a shelter may be so. Undoubtedly there are Mahâtmas who need 
none of these things: they are appendages to certain conditions of life, 
which conditions are, in their turn, necessary to that situation which I 
have called being “in touch” with mankind. For to touch Maha-Atma 
you must be Maha-Atma. You only touch. in the Mahatma. those 
planes which vou have developed within yourself. 

We think at once too much and too little of body. The soul xveeds uo 


body. Some birds need no nests. Yet the body aud the nest are alike 
necessary toa certain set of conditions. Those whose most interior need 
it is to help the evolution of mankind, atoms of that One-Spirit-Soul 
Which evolves all things, require a vehicle of action, a means of coni- 
munication, of a certain kind, because at certain stages of progress some 
given evolutionary link is necessary, and the free, perfect, conscious Soul, 
acting through a series of veliicles of which body is one, is just that speci- 
fied link, Of course these bodies would be very perfect engines and of a 
higher order of “matter” than that which we take up in our present 
bodies. And it is one of the duties of the Great Souls, one of the 
many duties which arise along the pathway of evolution, to evolve just 
such perfect atoms of “physical” matter by becoming their indwelling 
foree or evolver: which atoms are taken up again and again by the 
building forces, ever at work to provide forms composed of a higher 
order of matter for the higher orders of men as they evolve. 

For “body” is a term for a congeries of forces; the human body is 
the highest achievement of the building forces. and by the means of a 
perfect body these builders themselves may be guided (by the perfect 
and couseious Soul indwelling) to a still higher development of their 
building powers. These powers, too, must evolve: building higher and 
still higher forms for the evolving races to inhabit. Do not forget that 
Soul owes a duty to matter; that these physical atoms, so-called, are 
not really physical at all aud are Lives, and that the sublime and perfect 
Maha-Atma owes a duty to all that is, for all is Himself and He is, not 
body or soul or even spirit, but That Self; That thou art. 

JASPER NIEMAND. 
(Zo bc continued.) 
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TEACHINGS OF A WESTERN OCCULTIST.* 
I.—THE NEOPHYTE (conlinucd). 
(Continued from p. 70.) 

II. 

To call a man a coward is the greatest insult we can give hini; vet 
we are a// cowards to a greater or less degree. A coward is a man who 
mistrusts the onmipoteuce and wisdom of his divine Self and allows 
himself to cringe to the forces of nature and of fate. Although it is 
perfectly natural to fear and to flee in the presence of danger, we 
despise the man who does so, because our intelligence recognizes a 
higher law—that of defiance and comimaud. Hence courage amounts 
to an affirmation of the Higher Self, and cowardice to a denial thereof. 
There are many professed materialists who belie their own professions 
by their noble and heroic actions, which demonstrate their sca? trust in 
something higher thau their body. There are not a few professed 
believers in higher law aud the spiritual nature of man, whose timid 
and calculating policy in actual life proclaims their failure to realize 
the trustfulness they teach. How hard it is for the poor neophyte to 
yield his fate entirely iuto the hands of God—of the Law—and to 
relinquish all auxiety, all precaution, all worry over detaiis! Yet oniy 
cowardice prevents him: cowardice born of his blindness. The life of 
Soerates is a priceless lesson to us cowards. We profess to believe that 
our chariot is driven by a trusty clarioteer, yet how often do we grab 
the reins! 

“Every man who is ready to die sooner than forswear truth and 
justice is truly alive, for he is immortal in his soul. 

“All the aucient initiations liad for their object the finding or 
forming of such men.” 

But, adds Lévi, when the dark age came the initiators became few, 
and the initiations degenerated into mere ascetic practices and macera- 
lions. The blind led the blind, and both fell into the ditch of greater 
doubt and despair. 

“On the path of the great sctence it behoves us not to set foot 
rashly; but. once on the march, we must arrive or perish. To doubt is 
madness; to stop is to fall; to recoil is to be hurled into a gulf.” 


* From Dogme et Kituci de da Haute Magic, by Eliphas Lesi Paris: Felix Mean, 


yos, Boulevard St. Germain. 13 frs. 
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Our author warns the reader to beware how he reads further, for 
the book will be a blessing or a curse to him, according as his motives 
are pure or impure. In either case, once read it cannot be forgotten or 
ignored. Let us remember the fate of Glyndon in Zanoni, and beware 
how we set a soiled foot on the ladder’s first rung. 

Eliphas Lévi then speaks of the relation of words to ideas and to 
forms, @nunciates the aphorism, “As above. so below,” and dwells on 
the correspondence between the macrocosin and the microcosm; a 
procedure which will at once recall the teachings of H. P. B. In man 
the creative powers are the Intelligence and the Will; but these twain 
have au ally “too little kuown and whose all-potency belongs exclu- 
sively to the domain of magic”’—the Imagination, called by Kabalists 
the ‘“diaphanous” or “translucid.” The functions of the Imagination, 
and its connection with the two other powers, are of primary import- 
ance in the study of occultism. It is the eye of the soul, with which 
we sce the reflection of the work we are to execute. It determines the 
form of the child in the mother’s womb. It embodies the will and 
enables it to affect our body and our actions. “Are you in danger in a 
battle? Believe yourself invulnerable like Achilles, and you will be 
so,” says Paracelsus. 

The chapter ends with some remarks ou faith and superstition 
which, though invaluable for export. may safely be recommended to 
Theosophists for hoine consumption also. The man of faith is accused 
by the sceptic of superstition, and by the superstitious of credulity. 
The Theosophist, who knows better, will recognize that no mau of real 
faith can be either sceptical or credulous. 

“To believe is to acquiesce in that which we do not know yet. but 


which reason assures us beforehand that we shail know, or at least 
acknowledge, some day. 

“Absurd, then, those pretended philosophers who say. ‘I will not 
believe that which I do not know.’ 

“Poor fools! if you knew, would you have any need to believe? 

“But can I believe on hazard and without reason? Certainly not. 
Blind and rash belief is superstition and folly.” 

H. T. EDGE. 
(To be continucd.) 
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A FAMILY OF MYSTICS. 


WHILE all the world has heard of H. P. Blavatsky, and while the 
talent of her sister, Madame Jelihovsky, and of her niece, Mrs. Vera 
Johnston, has appreciators upon two continents. the deep vein of mysti- 
cism, with its poetical and spiritual insight, which runs through this 
family, is less widely known. Therefore the following letter from Mrs. 
Johnston, with its enclosure, will doubtless interest your readers. What 
mysterious karmic lines, threading this material existence as a silver 
vein threads the dark one, has led these several Egos, with their spiri- 
tual tendency already formed and glowing, into the one family? Who 
can auswer? The question is wrapped up in the underlying subject of 
the relation of souls to their vehicles. However, here are the letters. 


“ Hallein, Jan. roth, 1593. 

“I enclose a letter I got from my brother when in India in 1889. 
As it was written about things your heart holds dear, I have translated 
it and send it to you and to all who may be interested to read it. My 
brother does not know auy English and so the theosophic literature, 
except Light on the Path aud part of the Stanzas of Dzeyan, which I 
have translated for his especial benefit, is a closed book for him. In 
spite of this he certainly is one of us. I found this letter, arranging 
my things before leaving London, and thought it especially interesting, 
as it really seems to be a kind of prophecy as to things which are going 
on in London, six years after it was written. My brother is generally 
appreciated, for soldiers and officers alike love him in his regiment— 


but as to being understood, this is a luck which seldom befalls him. 
And no wonder. His interior hfe is so intense as not to leave him 
much outward energy. I have just read for the first time Letters that 
have Helped Je, with your commentaries, aud so I know you will under- 
stand what my brother is talking about. When we were children, we 
each of us had our litile garden in Tiflis, and I remember, once we were 
watering our flowers, and the waterdrops coming out of the ean spark- 
ling in the sunlight, he said to me: ‘Look up into the sky—the sun is 
God, and all these little reflections in these little drops are human 
souls.” This probably happened a quarter of a century ago, aud yet I 
often think of it as if it were ouly yesterday. Is it not a splendid 
illustration of the oneness of the human race, that he, who lives thou- 
sands of miles away, all alone in the mountains of the Caucasus, should 
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find such a ready echo of his thoughts in you, who never knew of his 
existence up to now. He was greatly amused when I asked his per- 
mission to send his letter to you, and says I may do what I like about 
it, as it could not do either good or harm unless people have it all in 
themselves already, when they would not, he says, want any of his 
rubbish.” 


“St. Petersburg, fan. roth, 1889. 

soo. As usual, I have been avery long time about writing to 
you. Now I have begun. at last. but I do not know in the least what 
news to give, as there is none. As before, I go to my school, mde and 
stay at home. To be frank. it is in the latter occupation that I find the 
most interest aud variety. I think. were I to Ive by myself in St. 
Petersburg, I would have forgotten how to speak, as it would be per- 
fectly superfluous. At school, during lessons, the art of talking is 
practised very little, and even this as an unnecessary luxury, having 
nothing to do with real business. But out of service, communion with 
fellow creatures fast loses its attraction for me. And unfortunately so. 

“I begin to understand that, when withdrawn into one’s own shell 
and examining it closely, one may find in it a world much wider and 
brighter than the one outside: but stil I say unfortunately, because I 
am only cateling glimpses of it. and God alone knows whether I shall 
ever find it. 

“The only thing one may rely upon is: “Ask and ve shall receive: 
seek and ye shall find: knock and it shall be opened unto you. 

“I firmiy believe that. as soon as that world is able to influcuce a 
man, be it ever so slightly, it will give lui peace before all other boons 
that it may reveal after. This beginning is the most important; the 
rest being altogether dependent upon the man’s greater or lesser 
capacity of reflecting light, that is to say, his personal powers aud 
gifts from above. 

“You write that the theosophical movement in India looks con- 
siderably different? when one is near to it. Itis always so. [examining 
a picture at a distance, vou lose the greater part of details and reecive 
an impression of a more perfect Anish. Theosophy—or rather what we 
long to Aud in this word—is bound to exist in a limited cirele ouly, not 
conditionally, but because of its very essence. 


“The Society may be seattered all over the world, but in spirit it 


The waiter is a dragoon offiser and was at the ume master of riding at a cavalry 
soldiers’ school —V_ J. 
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pecting help from outside. not understanding that the “kingdom of heaven is inside us,” —V. J: 


greatiy disappointed with ino o D was veune and foolish, don) vou see. still ex- 
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has gathered into a very limited body, lit up with the light of truth, 
reflecting light like silver: the light in whose disjointed rays wander 
all kinds-‘of human societies from the days of Adam. secking the path 
to this light in knowledge, religions, sciences and various systems. But 
it is rare for a man to turn to the ane instrument that can give know- 
ledge, and, entering the road of painful reconstruction, to find the path 
within himself. Only having conquered oneself, oniy having reached 
the depths, and felt oneself in one’s reality, one may give light-sensitive- 
ness to the feeler, or organ, if you like it better, which is hidden deep 
within us; is crusted all over with our coarse materiality, ts hardly ever 
recognized. 

“Only then we shall be given free entrance into the mysterious 
body, which is the earthly abode, one of the many in the house of ‘the 
Father. 

“This mysterious body exists, has existed, and will pass away only 


with humanity." Where it is I do not know, because that is to be 
known only by him who has eutered it. But I know that its work is in 
spirit and truth, aud also that it is in spheres far above all religious 
sub-divisions. In spheres which may be opened to an uneducated man, 
who has unconsciously followed the path of religion only through the 
strength of his own faith, and has reached one of the promised abodes, 
having got rid. at last, of his own flesh, this accumulation of living 
cells, of the so-called microbes and bacillke, which teem in a heap of 
all kinds of rubbish, to the wonder and sometimes the delectation of 
our scientific world. This accumulation of all kinds of substances and 
organismist carries on an independent work: it has soiled all that makes 
a man; it has spread a thick cloud over all our finest organs of highest 
perception. 

“To get rid of this ‘original sin,’ to wipe the dirt off the receptacles 
of the light of truth is possible only through the path of faith, which 
purifies our interior reasoning, or through the path of constant labour 
within oneself, which shall reveal to us, at the end, the man in us restored 
to sight in the light of truth; that light which is to show us the essence 
of true being in every arclii-microscropic particle. Not every one is 
abie to carry on this kind of labour, for it is hard and obscure, and 
difficult it is to get access into the mysterious body. 

“Tam little acquainted with the Theosophical Society and know it 
mostly on its exterior side, And yet I am in sympathy with it. and vet 


it seems to me it is an old story being told over again. The carcer of 
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this Society will be similar to those of many preceding ones; itis not 
itself which is meant to go ahead, but a few are meant to progress through 
if, As to itself, it will remain, having lost its precious kernel, a mere 
empty shell in the hands of lodges, which have multiplied and divided 
until they have become perfectly unlike each other. And its very 
essence will become an unintelligible hieroglyph, with no more mean- 
ing to it than the key of Peter the Apostle in the keeping of the Pope 
of Rome. 

“The saine thing happened to the Freemasons, the Rosicruciaus 
and many other societies that existed still earlier. Can it not be that 
Theosophy is also this sort of filtering? Besides, religions also are 
filters, only with a more constant basis. But I have written so much, I 
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may be writing nonsense. 


Here cuds the letter. But the thouglits it awakens are not thus 
ended! 
J. C. KEIGHTLEY. 


THE LEGENDS OF ANCIENT EIRE. 
IT. 


IN the recently published Story of Barty Gaclic Literature, atten- 
tion is directed to the curious eastern and pantheistic character of some 
archaic verses. Crities are for ever trying to show how some one 
particular antique race was the first begetter of religion and mystic 
symbolism. Perplexed by the identity between the myths and tradi- 
tions of different countries, they look, now here, now there, for the 
original, But it was not i any land but out of the Christ-Soul of the 
universe that true wisdom at all times was begotten. Some ignorant 
peasant. some Jacob Boehme, is pure and aspires. and lo! the God stirs 
Within him and he knows the things that were taught in elder days and 
by unknown people. Our own land, long age, had its Initiates in 
whom the eve of the seer was open. This eve. concealed in the hollow 
of the brain, is the straight gate and the narrow way through which 
alone the mortal may pass aud behold the immortal. It is now closed 
in most men., Materialism, sensuality and dogmatic belief have so 
taken the crown and sceptre from their souis that they enter the golden 
world no more knowingly—they are outeast of den. But the Puatha 
De Dannans were more than seers or visionaries, They were magicians 
—God and man in one, Not alone their thought went out into the vast. 
but the Power went along with it. This mystic Power is called the 
Serpentine Fire. Itis spiritual, electric, creative. It develops spirally 
in the ascetic, mounting from centre to centre, from the navel to the 
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heart:* from thence it rises to the head. He is then no more a man 
but a God: his vision embraces infinitude. 

The action of this Power was symbolized im many ways, notably by 
the passage of the sun through the zodiacal signst (centres in the 
psychic body: A stone serpent was found a little while ago n Ireland 
marked with twelve divisions. The archaic verses alluded to have the 
same meaning: 


“I am the point of the lance of battle. “The spinal cord, the 
Sushumna nadi of Indian psy apie | 

I am the God who creates in the head of man the fire of the 
thought, 

Who is it throws light into the meeting on the mountain? 
PThe meeting of “the mortal and the immortal on Mount 
Meru, the pineal glaud. | 

Who announces the ages of the moon? [The activity of the 
inner astral man. | 

Who teaches the place where couches the sun?” fSpirit.3 


The Serpentine Power is the couch of the sun, the casket of spirit. 
Hence the Druids or Magi who had mastered this power were called 
Serpents. Though St. Patrick is said to have driven the serpents out 
of Ireland, traces still remain of the serpent wisdom. Lest the inter- 
pretation given above should seem arbitrary I will trace further explicit 
references to the third eve. Diarmuid, the hero and darling of so many 
story-tellers, whose flight with Grania forms one of the most mystic 
episodes in Celtic romance, is described as having a spot in the centre 

lus forehead which fascinated whoever gazed. He is called the 
“Son of the Monarch of Light.” He is the Initiate, the twice-born. 
This divine parentage lias the sense in which the words were spoken, 
“Marvel not that I said unto thee, ve must be born again.“ In the 
same sense a Druid is described as © fuil of his God.” From the mystic 
Father descends the Ray, the Child of aa It is born in man as 
mind, not reasoning: earthly nor sensual, but as the heaven-aspiring, 
thinking mind. In itself it is of the nature of fire. The man who 
knows it become filled with light. aye, he moves about in light within 
himself. 

The following deseription of a giant. taken from the story of 
Diarmuid. oon to still another aspect of our occult mature. 

“He has but ove eve ody in the fair middle of his black forehead. 

He is, moreover, so skilled in magte that fire could not burn 
Min. water could net drown him, and weapons could not wound him. 
i He is fated not to die until there be struck upon him three blows 
of the iron club he has. He sleeps in the top of that Quicken tree by 
night, and he remains at its foot by day to watch it. 2... The 
yertics of the tree have the virtues of the trees of faervland.” 

The Quicken tree is the network of nerves in the maguetie astral 
vady. Readers of the Upanishads will remember the description of the 
arteries, thin as a hair splita thousand times, which proceed from the 
eart, and in which the Ego rests during deep sleep. It las just the 
same sivuificance in the legend. The meaning will be still better 
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understood by a comparison of the youthful Finn in his encounter with 
a similar one-eyed Titan. There is a most interesting version of this 
in Curtin’s ris Myths and Folk-Tales. Too long to quote in its en- 
tirety, the story runs as follows. Finn meets a giant who carries a 
salmon in his hand. This Titan has “but one eye as large as the sun 
in the heavens.” He gives the fish to Finn to cook. The moment the 
giant closed his eye ` he “began to breathe heavily. “Every time he drew 
breath he dragged Finn, ‘the spit, the saimon, and all the goats to his 
mouth, and every time he drove a breath out of himself he threw them 
back to the places they were in before.’ While Finn is cooking the 
salmon he burns it, and in trving to hide the blister he burns his 
thumb. To ease the pain he put his thumb between his teeth, and 
chewed it through to the bone aud marrow. He then received the 
knowiedge of all things. He was drawn up the next minute to the 
giant's eve, and plun reed the hot spit (a2 bar of red-hot iron, says another 
account) into the eye of the giant. He passes the infuriate giant at the 
door of the cave something after the fashion of Ulysses, by driving the 
flocks out and himself escaping under the fleece of the largest goat or 
ram. 

The meaning of this story, with all its quaint imagery, is not diffi- 
cult. It is an allegory describing the loss of the third eye. The cave 
is the body. The fish is a phailic symbol, and the cooking of it refers 
to the fall of the early ethereal races into generation and eventually 
into gross sensuality. The synthetic action of the highest spiritual 
faculty, in which all the powers of man are present, is shown by the 
manner in whieh everything in bee cave is dragged up to the giant's 
head. When Finn destroys the e by plunging into it a bar of red-hot 
iron, it simply means that the rere started i in the generative organs 
rose up through the spinal cord to the brain, and, ‘acting upon the 
pineal gland, atrophied or petrified it. The principle of desire is liter- 
ally the spirit of the metal tron, and a clairvoyant could see these red 
fires mounting up by the way of the spinal canal to the brain and there 
smothering any higher feelings. The escape of Finn nade the fleece 
of the ram means “that, having destroyed the spiritual eye, he could 
only use the organ of psychic Clairvovance, which is sy poe here, 
as in the mysticism of other countries, by the ram. 

This symbolism, so grotesque and unmeaning to-day, was once 
perfectly lucid and was justified in its application. A clairvoyant could 
see in the awa of man around every centre the glow, colour and fori 
which gave rise to the antique symbol. One of the Gods is described 
as “surrounded by a rainbow and fiery dews.” Cuchullin, whose bair, 
dark (blue?) close to the skin. red beyond, and ending in briliant gold, 
makes Professor Rhys elaborate him into a solar m vith „is an adept “who 
has assimilated the substance of the three worlds. the physical, the 
psychic and the heavenworld: therefore his hair aura) shows the three 
colours. He has the sevenfold vision also, indicated by the seven 
pupils in his eves. Volumes of unutterably dreary research, full of a 
false learning, have been written about these legends. Some try to 
show that much of the imagery arose from observation of the heavenly 
bodies aud the procession of the seasons. But who of the old bards 
would have deseribed mature other than as she is? The morning notes 
of Celtic song breathe the freshness of spring aud are full of joy in 
nature, They could communieate this much better than most of their 
critics could do. It is only the world within which conid not be reu- 
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dered otherwise than by myth and symbol. We do not need scholarship 
so much as a little imagination to interpret them. We shall understanc 
the divine initiators of our race by believing in our own divinity. As 
we nourish the mystic fire, we shall find many things of the carly world. 
which now seem grotesque and uniovely to our eves, growing full of 
shadowy and magnificent suggestion. Things that were distant and 
strange, things abhorrent. the blazing dragons. winged serpents anc 
oceans of fire which affrighted us, are seen as the portals through 
which the imagination enters a more beautiful. radiant world. The 
powers we dared not raise our eyes to—heroes. dread deities and awh 
kings—grow as brothers aud gay children around the spirit in its resur- 
rection and ascension. For there is no pathway in the universe which 
does not pass through man, and no life which is not brother to our life. 


7E: 


MRS. BESANT AS A PROPHET. 


“Sydney, Feb. ryth, 1595. 

“DEAR JASPER AND JuLivs,—I address you in this way, for these are 
the names of the friend I have long respected and have grown to love. 
As the years roll on the bonds get closer, till now the time has come 
when this old silent friendship must take phenomenal expression. Just 
a word to express grateful thauk-you’s for the help you have given to 
aid me in seeing reflected that part of the Universal Soul I may call my 
own. I think Herbert Coryn’s true ideal of a friend is a beautiful one 
(see ‘*Heavenworld”). So ‘here I am passing you the countersign right 
in the heat of the day of battle, for it is a glorious privilege to range 
oneself heart, soul and mind under the banner of our chief W. Q. ie 
Since then many letters have passed between us in which he honours 
me by calling me lus friend. 

“This 7s a big struggle, Jasper, isn’tit? A struggle for the awaken- 
ing of the soul in man. *The spot of our own,’ as Krishna says, that 
no one in the world can wrest from us. All the dark, abject centuries 
of blind authority, Jorm aud prejudice are rallying up for one wild, mad 
attack ou the calm, still power of the awakening of Manas to rightful 
ownership in each one of us. But we can defy the hosts of superstition 
and credulity if we have but one grain of that immortal golden philo- 
sopliy made verily our own, if we have not turned its power aside by 
doubts and suspicions. 

“Ah, me! it is easy for us to write in this way from the free shores 
of America and Australia, where the evolutionary tendencies of a 
grander aud better race are all helping us: with a crop of Irish ele- 
mentals to aid us also in acknowledging no authority that does not pass 
the countersign to our own hearts. "The racial difficulties of the Eng- 
lish people are tremendous; the ‘pious business. the supposed im- 
maculate virtues, the sole right to open heaven for the universe and to 
have scapegoats. The Englishman that pulls through all this is indeed 
a hero! I enclose a copy of our little piping shout from Australia that 
savs we prefer to think for ourselves, and my own individual declaration 
of principles, which I have forwarded to Mead and Olcott and which I 
hope will see ight in Lucier and Ze Theosophist. At presenta dual 
debate has been going on, and now Australia claims to have a say with 
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no uncertain sound—at least, those who have found voices to speak in 
this country. 

“Tn a few words, the whole situation is explained from A. B.’s 
present position, ‘Iam Sir Oracle. and when I speak let no dogs bark.’ 
But the ‘lion's whelps’ will growl, even if they are forced to keep 
pretty silent so as not to play too much into the hands of the crafty ones. 

“My salutations to all comrades, especially Archibald Keightley, 
Herbert Coryn, H. T. Edge, and that doughty old knight of the Middle 
Ages, James M. Pryse. 

“T believe, after all, ‘the sticks’ will keep together in the bundle, 
and what a grand time we will have binding up each other's wounds 
and laughing at the whacks we gave each other in the dark. 

“Ever eternally yours, 
“T. W. WILLANS.” 


The above letter was followed on March 26th by the following 
cablegram. which, with other letters of the same tenor from New 
Zealand and Australia, are in sufficiently amusing contrast with Mrs. 
Besant’s prophecy upon Australian matters as confidently expressed to 
the Advar Convention last December. 

“Vigilate, London. Sydney Branch votes in confidence Judge.” 

Foregoing received from Sydney.—Aeuter.—_f ED. ] 


SOME QUOTATIONS. 


For some time past we have heard a number of statements which 

may be summed up as follows : 

H. P. B. never taught Western Occultism. 

H. P. B.'s interest lay chiefy with India and the East. 

3. Mr. W. Q. Judge has attacked the Brahmans as an entire caste 
and has tried to foment discord. 

4. The idea of Mr. Judge, to wit, that the cyclic wave of evolution 
has at present forced America forward to a position of primary import- 
ance, is a part of the wily schemes of that gentleman. 

In the light of these statements put forward by Mrs. Besant, Mr. B. 
Keightley and others, it may be of a curious interest to read the follow- 
ing quotations. Mohini and Damodar were very high caste Brahmans. 

Occult Tord, p. 83 (Master K. H.): 

“I cannot endure tor any length of time the stifling magnetism 
even of my own countrymen. I have seen some of our proud old Sikhs 
drunk and staggering over the marble pavement of their sacred temple. 
I have heard an Inelish-speakin t Vakil declaim against Yog Vidya and 
Theosophy as a delusion and a lie, declaring that English science had 
emancipated them from such degrading superstitious, and saving that 
it was an insult to India to maintain that the dirty Yosees and Sunnyasis 
knew anything about the mysteries of Nature, or that any living man 
can, or ever could, perform any phenomena. I turn my face homeward 
to-morrow.” 

Lucifer, V. 86. October, 1889 (H. P. 3.) 

“These teachings “Theosophy are most undenial div the back-boue 
of the Theosophical Societies iv the Misé but not at ail in the East, 
Where such Branch Societies number almost five to one in the West. 
Were these special doctrines the ‘heart and soul’ of the whole body, 
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then Theosophy and its T. S. would have died out in India and Ceylon 
since 1885—and this is surely not the case. For not only have they 
been virtually abandoned at Adyar since that year, as there was no one 
to teach them: but while some Brahman Theosophists were very much 
opposed to that teaching being made public, others—the more orthodox 
—positively opposed them as Being inimical to their exoterie systems,’ 


Isis Unveiled, 1. 589: 

“When we say indiscriminately ‘India, we do not mean the India 
of our modern days but that of the archaic period. In those ancient 
times countries which are now known to us by other names were all called 
India. There was an Upper, a Lower, and a Western India, the latter of 
which is now Persia-Irau. The countries now named Thibet, Mongolia 
aud Great Tartary were also considered by the ancient writers as India.” 


Wan: Fragments of Forgotten History, p. xi (Mohini): 

“Man! man is thy brother! Give to thy brother what he has not 
and supply thy own deficiencies from what he offers thee. he right 
hand must aid the left; the East must unite with the West: the young 
must join hands with the old and the beauty of harmony will simile on 
the face of the earth.” 


The Theosophist, I. 196-7, May, 1880: 

Damodar K. Mavalankar leaves his caste, saying: “I saw that. if it 
were not for this distinction [of castes], India w ould not have been so 
degraded, for this distinction eugendered hatred among her sous. It 
made them hate and m with one another. The peace of the land 
was disturbed. People could not unite with one another for good pur- 
poses. They waged war with one another, instead of devoting all their 
combined energies to the cause of ameliorating the condition of the 
country. The “foundation of immorality was thus Jaid, until it has 
reached now so low a point that, unless this mischief is stopped, the 
tottering pillars of India will soon give way. Ido not by this mean to 
blame my ancestors, who originally instituted this system. To me their 
object seems to be quite a different one. It was based, in my opinion, 
on the qualities of every person. The caste was not then hereditary, 
as itis now. This will be seen from the various ancient sacred books, 
which are full of instauces in which Kshatriyas and even Måâhârs aud 
Chambhars, who are considered the lowest of all, were not only made 
and regarded as Brahmans, but almost worshipped as demi-gods ‘simply 
for their qualities. If such is the case, why should we still stick to th: ut 
custom which we now find not only impracticable but injurious? 
Damodar belonged to one of the highest castes of Brahmans. 

As it has been said by several persons, in public and in ee that 
H. P. B. never taught Western Ocecultisiu as such, but ouly spoke of 
the Eastern School, let us look at Zhe Ader for March, 18934. We shall 
find there, on p. 280, in a review of Mr. Solovyoff's book. the following 
from the pen of W. L. Alden. who knew H. P. B. in the States and was 
present, I am told, when the T. S. was first formed. The gentleman is by 
no means a believer in H. P. B., which makes lis testimony less suspicious, 
perhaps, to those who might doubt her friends. Mr. Alden says: 

“Growing tired of spiritualism, she next pretended that she was a 
member of the Medieval Society of the Rosy Cross, which, according 
to her, still existed and had its headquarters in Ainsterdain, whence the 
brethren, who presided over the Society, treguentiy came to America to 
visit Blavatsky in their ‘astral forms.” 


A PROPHETIC MESSAGE. I 
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A PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 
H. P. B. ro THE AMERICAN CONVENTION T. S., 1891. 


“Sisters and brothers of America, I thank and I bless you for your 
unremitting labours for the common cause so dear to us all. Let me 
remind you all once more that such work is now more than ever needed. 

* The period which we have now reached in the cycle that will close 
between 1897-8 is, and will continue to be, one of great conflict and 
continued strain. If the T. S. can hold through it, good: if not, while 
Theosophy will remain unscathed, the Society will perish—perchance 
most ingloriousl—and the world will suffer. 

“The critical nature of the stage on which we have entered is as well 
known to the forces that fight against us, as to those that fight on our 
side. No opportunity will be lost of sowing dissension, of taking 
advantage of mistaken and false moves, of instilling doubt. of augment- 
ing difficulties, of breathing suspicions, so that by any and every means 
the unity of the Society may be broken and the ranks of our Fellows 
thinned and thrown into disarray. Never has it been more necessary for 
the members of the T. S. to lay to heart the old parable of the bundle 
of sticks—divided, they will inevitably be broken one by one; united, 
there is no force on earth able to destroy our Brotherhood. 

“On some . . . the effect is generally disastrous . . . at the 
present crisis of the Society a lack of self-control and watchfulness 
may become fatal in every case. 

“If every F. T. S. were content to be an impersonal force for good, 
careless of praise or blame so long as he subserved the purposes of the 
Brotherhood, the progress made would . . . place the ark of the 
T. S. out of danger.” 

The last time I referred to H. P. B.'s words Mr. Sinnett replied. in 
effect. that she was an impetuous speaker and writer, and that the im- 
portance attached to her words was often much exaggerated. It may 
be so. But I think they have, even more frequently, been under- 
estimated. To many the words quoted above will afford further evi- 
dence, if such were necessary, of the “wonderful insight and prophetic 
vigour” of H. P. B. Others may attach no significance to them. Some 
good brother ‘suspected something.” He whispered his suspicions 
abroad. Everywhere they spread with amazing rapidity, gaining fresh 
impetus on the wav. Mrs. Besant, whom we all loved, was chosen to 
voice these suspicions. They had now the required foree. One brother 
is not satisfied. Mrs. Besant may fail in her duty, so he secures certi- 
fied copies of the “evidence” without permissiou. He thinks he is 
justified in doing so. And for the good of the T. S.! 

On it goes. All is done that can be done. A point is reached 
where the Constitution of the T. S. does not provide for further prose- 
cution. Still suspicion must find some justineation (so far it has had 
none). The “builders” of the Constitution did not foresee this deadlock 
to “truth and justice,” so-called. It must, therefore, be amended or 
altered. so that penalty may be inflicted on a brother suspected of fraud. 

Happily, recent events have proved that there exists in each Section 
(apart from America, which is solid) a nucleus, united in their lovalty, 
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love and devotion to William Q. Judge; who have been guided by 
theosophical principles in this matter, and who are prepared to carry 
the T. S. into the next century as H. P. B. left it. We have been asked 
to sacrifice one of our Founders, close up our ranks and go on without 
him. No, brothers, not this time. 

Bales of “evidence” may be scattered around, but it does not prove 
guilt. That will be found impossible, I verily believe. If you wish to 
continue the prosecution outside the T. S. Constitution, you can, of 
course, do so. Fume, storm and rage as you will, you cannot destroy 
the “ark of the T.S.” The real T. S. exists, aud will continue to exist, 
prophecies to the contrary notwithstanding. It will expel no one. It 
will welcome all who wish to enter its ranks in the true spirit. That is 
the issue. The battle has been fought and won. 

Those who clamour for a new Constitution and new Society should 
think twice before severing their connection with the old. They may 
form a new T. S., but I venture to prophesy it will be a “ flapdoodle.” 

D. N. D. 


TOLSTOI AND KARMA. 


[Letter written by Count Tolstoi to the Editor of Zhe Northern Messenger, in Russia. 
Translated by V. J.] 


“I sEeND you a Buddhist tale entitled Sarma, which I have trans- 
lated from the American magazine Open Court. This tale has greatly 
pleased me with its naivety as well as with its profundity. The best 
part of it is the exposition of the truth, so often obscured in later times 
in various ways, that the getting rid of evil and acquisition of good can 
be got only with personal effort, that there is not and there cannot be 
any coutrivanee through which could be attained either individual or 
common good, save one’s own personal effort. This exposition is 
especially good in this, that it immediately demonstrates that the good 
of every separate man holds true only in case it is common good as 
well. As soon as the brigand, climbing out of hell, wished good only 
for himself—his good stopped being good and he dropped back again. 
This little tale seems to shed light on a new side of the two fundamental 
truths revealed by Christianity: that life exists ouly in the renunciation 
of one’s persouality— ‘he that loseth his die... shall find it’ (Watz, 
x. 39), and that the good of men is only in their unification with God 
and through God with each other, ‘As thou art in me and Tin thee, that 
they also may be one in us’ (Jfr, Xvi. 21). 

“I read out this tale to children and they liked it. And amongst 
grown-up people its reading always gave rise to couversation about the 
gravest problems of life. And, to my mind, it is a very good recom- 
mendatiou.” Count LEO TOLSTOI 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Zo the Editor of Tur IRISH 'TUHEOSOLHIST. 

I DESIRE to address a few words to vour readers on the subject that 
is in all our thoughts. We must not lose sight of the future in the 
kâmic whirl of the present. The present is the vortex out of which the 
T. S. is to be reborn, if it is to exist at all in the coming century, We 
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in America have no shadow of doubt of that existence, as we stand 
squarely on the platform and are working persistently on the lines laid 
down for us by H. P. B., and that work is not interrupted by the present 
troubles. The reason for this solidarity ts uot far to seek. It is this 
sentence, backed by many others to corroborate and support it, from 
H. P. B., “The day W. Q. J. resigus, H. P. B. will be virtually dead for 
the Americans. W. Q. J. isthe Antaskarana between the two Manas(es), 
the American thought and the Indiau—or rather the trans-Himdalayan 
—esoteric knowledge.” In America to retain confidence in H. P. B. 
and stand squar ely” by Mr. Judge means exactly the same thiug, and 
America is a unit on this point. The question, then, is simply: what 
relations can we sustain, if any, in the future to our brothers of other 
Sections. If such association is to be determined by our joining the 
assaults ou Mr. Judge, then the separation has already come, and more 
bitterness and criminations are worse than useless; they will only reiict 
on their authors. Much has been said in regard to a “committee of 
honour,” and Mr. Judge has been charged witl 1 evading it. I declare 
and can prove that this is not true. He evaded it no more than did 
those arrayed against him, for all agreed that it would be useless at that 
stage of the proceedings, as the result in any case would be accepted by 
one party only. Had a committee of brothers been suggested and 
arranged, or even fried, before Mrs. Besant appeared as public accuser, 
can anyoue doubt that matters would have taken very different shape? 
Should extreme measures among professed brothers be resorted to Arsh, 
or after all other methods have failed? I leave each to answer this 
question from his own code of ethics. The methods employed from the 
beginning have been the most mistaken that could have been suggested. 
My object in saving this is not to locate blame, for when the karmie 
records are open none of us may be found without blame: but to sug- 
gest whether it be wiser to continue in evil lines fraught aie with 
so much bitterness. or to let wiser counsels prevail. One of the latest 
offences charged against Mr. Judge is that he accuses Mrs. Besant of 
using black magic, “and with great eloquence our Indian brothers were 
carried indignantly and “unanimously” by this point. But, my 
brothers, Mr. Judge fas made no such charge, and believes no such 
thing. Can capital made inadvertently or designedly out of a charge 
that has no existence do anything but harm to all? Let anyone with a 
fair knowledge of English read what Mr. Judge did say, and let him read 
disp: issionately that which contains no passion, aud judge for himself. 

But, say my English aud Indian brothers, you in America may con- 
done fraud and feel no shame in upholding and associating with it, but 
we will have none of it. Is, then, accusation equivalent to prvef? Do 
you desire to be so adjudged yourselves ? Does the shore of the eet 
be it east or west, a the honesty or dishonesty of a race? Are 
all “dishonest” who disagree with you, my brothers, ‘and is this where 
the ethies of brotherhood has landed you? If so, then had we not 
better return to barbarisim at onee? 

Now what do vour American brothers expect or desire? So far as 
I know, that you shall stop this crusade of accusation and denunciation. 
It will not “purge” the Society, it has already divided it, and if per- 
sisted in will make that breach irreparable. “When passion has sub- 
sided and wiser counsels prevail, we mav adjust our matters, perhaps, 
to the satisfaction of all; at least, adjust them like brothers and net 
like politicians, 
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Last June I wrote to a very dear friend in London a letter contain- 
ing this sentence, based on that friend’s vicw of the case; not mine, as it 
regarded Mr. Judge: “I would rather take myself the karma of cov- 
doning a fault in Judge than to see him broken and humiliated so he 
could work no more, or to see the T. S. divided on the question of his 
guilt or innocence, as it is very likely to become if we are not very wise 
and prudent.” Have we been very “wise and prudent”? And now do 
you wish with eyes wide open to make the division permanent? Let 
each answer this question dispassionately for himself, and act accord- 
ingly.—Fraternally, 

J. D. Buck. 
124, W. 7th Strect, Cin., Ohio, Feb. 153th, 1895. 


REVIEW. 


PuaxtasMs. By Wirt Gerrare. [The Roxburghe Press, Westminster. 
Price 3s. 6d.] 

THE significance of the phrase, “taking the book by its cover,” will 
be understood in future generations when reviewers, psychically trained, 
will be able to detect at a glance the nature and value of any book by its 
aura. The aura of this book is sooty; I can find no other word which 
quite describes it. There is plenty of ability in Phantasims, and much 
cold analytical power. But why the author should have stationed him- 
self on these ghastly outposts of life—where not one feeling of human 
brotherhood warms, and where no shadow even can be found of that 
unearthly beauty which lights up the wildest t: 
imagine. I feel like imploring him for his own ae to T his 
gruesome nightmare thoughts, which glow like the interior of a chim- 
ney. The spook of such a person let loose in Hades would be a horror 
worse than anything he has imagined. To preclude any possibility of 
the author haunting me, I remain, 


ANONYMOUS. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. 


THE meetings lately have been much better attended, and the dis- 
cussions have improved in consequence. The paper on Cagliostro was 
full of instruction and information, provoking much dissent from some 
visitors, who blindly accept Carlyle’s garbled account of this servant of 
the Great Brotherhood. 

A discussion at a local club on the witch-burning at Clonmel en- 
abled a member to slow that the belief in elemental a never died, 
and that it could not so long as they existed: the much-abused peasants 
being nearer the truth, if lacking in discrimination. Bro. Pryse has 
taken himself off for a short trip; he is much missed. 

The Wednesday evening meetings during the ensuing month are 
as follows: April 17th, The Resurrection of the Body; 2yth, West and 
feast; May 1st, The Le Everlasting; Sth, Original Sin. 

FRED. J. Dick, Alon. See. 
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LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
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VI. 


CoMRADES,—One of the first questions which meets us upon this 
path of ours is the question of right action. Into the many details of 
this question we will not at present enter, but we will occupy ourselves 
with one aspect only, to wit: 

How shall we learn to discover and to encourage that Intuition 
which alone leads to right action? 

Now there are three phases of consciousness which students are 
prone to confuse with a fourth, which is Intuition. These three are 
Intellect, Impulse and Instinet. What we require is some clear idea of 
the distinction between these and the Intuition. With Intellect it is 
easy to deal, for we readily distinguish its action in the reasoning 
faculty. Intellect has so little in common with Intuition that no 
danger of confusion arises here. To study, to reason, to debate, to 
analyze, to think in detail—all this is not Intuition and we are in no 
dauger of mistake, 

A real difficulty arises when we come to Impulse. Very many 
students mistake their impulses for intuitions. Yet the distinction is 
really very marked. 

Tutuition is the synthesizing faculty carried to its highest power. 
Facts are marshalled and synthesized in a flash; their array passes too 
rapidly for the brain consciousness to take note of separdtely; it notes 
the sum total alone, as the optic nerve sees the ray of light only when 
it becomes objective and—so to say—stationary, and not during its long 
journey towards the eye nor in its many millions of vibrations. The 
Intuition is Buddhi-Manas. It synthesizes and perceives. Also it 
informs. Very often its light falls upon some truth of which in this 
life we had ue previous knowledge, for Intuition gazes directly upon 
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the Real. It is, in fact, itself a ray of the One Light, and one of its 
highest aspects is, as vou know, the Kundalini force. But to-day we 
are only dealing with that form of Intuition which the ordinary man 
and woman can trace in themselves. 

The distinguishing trait of Impulse is an interior propulsion 
towards action. It differs from Intuition in that this is a seeing, is 
apperception, while Impulse is invariably a desire to do. Impulse is 
wholly kamic. 

Instinct, on the contrary, ts largely pranic. It is the interior 
selective faculty. By it the lower mind takes what the physical and 
animal self most needs in life. By it the cells on their plane select, 
reject, assimilate. By it the creatures live, move and procreate. From 
its action comes the automatic selfpreservation which we notice even 
in states of unconsciousness. By its action also does the astral or 
vital body of all creatures attract or repel that which is needful or 
harmful to its preservation and development. By the aid of instinct 
the kamic principle chooses what the intellect most desires—or what it 
wills—be it high or low. By it also the purified Soul seeks the real 
source of Truth and Light. For Instinct is of all planes and is the 
unbiassed servant of the Mind and Will. Where these are not as vet 
evolved, the Instinct is guided by the Life principle and by Kania, 
which is pure in the pure and mindless creatures, and in the lower 
elementary lives, animal, vegetable or mineral. Instinet is one and 
undivided, but desire is manifold. Desire—and later on, Will, if all 
goes well with man—is the driver of Instinct. 

The chief difficulty, therefore, is to distinguish between Intuition 
and Impulse. The best present guide for the student is the fact before 
named, that Intuition sees, while Iinpulse drives forward. Intuition is 
the seer. Impulse is the actor. Instinct, aud not Impulse, should be 
the vehicle of Intuition. It would be so if our minds were free from 
sensuous desire. For our Instinet would be guided by Intuition toward 
the higher life. Or to put it differently, what Intuition sees, Intellect 
should establish and Tnustinet should carry out. For Intuition sees by 
its own true light, it is self-luminous, and the Instinet of men who have 
developed their Hituition is of the same order of life and gravitates by 
its own nature towards that light which it needs in order to live the lite 
desired. When the purified wind instinctively discovers the true path, 
the path of its true needs, this path is from time to time illumined by 
flashes of Intuition. Iutuitive ideas rise, full-orbed and flashing, upou 
the expectant mind, 


Tinpulse is the vehicle of human desire. Its invariable tendeney 
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to action shows this, We never feel an impulse to sit stil We may 
feel an instinct to do so. 

Intuition carried to its highest power is, of course, Buddhi. In 
manifestation upon this plane itis Manas. *Buddhi never acts on this 
plane, where the acting agent is the Mauas.” It is moved by the will- 
force of occultism. That shakti is a spiritual force which sets a certain 
centre (in the case of Buddhi} in motion. But, as was before said, we 
are not now concerned with this highest form of Intuition. Few are 
they who even know the approaches thereof. 

The developing Intuition may be known by a flash of a certain 
color in a certain centre, accompanied by an impression of knowledge, 
of a sure conclusion, upon the brain. A great mystic once said that 
the Intuition might be known from the simplicity of its utterance, 
which was always, “Thus saith the Lord.” Its action is instantaneous; 
it ilumines the darkness of the intellect. It is wzaccompanied by any 
feeling or emotion whatsoever; note this well. The flash is in the head 
centre; the stir arises in the heart as a rnile, and is thence flashed into 
the head centre. But no hard and fast rule can be given. Such iu- 
tuitive knowledge is a partial recovery of what the soul has seen during 
sleep or trance, or what it knew “when journeying with Deity.” Ior 
the pure Soul is pure Light in its own nature and is itself the Truth 
which we seek. The flash spoken of here is the moment of registra- 
tion of this intuitive knowledge, or recovery of Truth, upon the brain. 
This registration, in cases of trance, is said to occur at the last moment 
of the passage back from the spiritual state to the objective state, and 


through this registration the knowledge gained is “brought through.” 
In the cases of students not adepts, the knowledge has more difficulty 
in getting through: it may occur some time later and is but partially 
recovered, and usually mixed with error, for reasons pertaining to 
scientific occultisim into which we will not at present enter. 

Many persons who might hear all this about Intuition might say: 
“Oh, yes, I know that Intuition.” But it is far less frequently known 
than is supposed, because few discern its action from that of mere brain 
flashes (“flashes in the pan” literally), which often arise from a variety 
of causes, even physiological ones. The light of the Manas is not the 
light of Buddhi. Neither its color, its mode of motion nor its action ts 
that of Buddhi. But even were I able to fully deseribe these, I would 
not do so, lest they be falsely imagined to exist where they do not. 

Ot Thupulse again it may be said that the student will find it to be 
of au explosive nature. That ts, an outward propulsion of force takes 
place, usually attended by more or less heat or warmth spreading 
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suddenly through the body, and, sometimes, a sudden heat in the brain. 
A swift quickening heat and an attraction towards action; thus can 
Thnnpulse best be described by me. 

Of Instinct again it may be said that the upper brain appears un- 
conscious of its action. This action is felt in the lower brain, the 
centre of automatic action and the real “Home of Isis,” if mankind 
only knew it. The self-preservation of the drowning; the leaping aside 
from a danger before the brain has cognized the fact of danger; the 
going unexpectedly to a place or to a person where we meet what we 
most desire, all these are instances of instinctual action. Generally 
speaking, we are led by Iustinct just as we breathe the air, without 
conscious thought. Instinct is pranic and wholly impersonal, which 
Impulse never is. 

The Intuition is only true for the average man when judgment, 
heart and conscience verify it. These three are the witnesses of In- 
tuition. But Intuition is Lord over all. It affirms; the witnesses only 
attest. JASPER NIEMAND. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE JUDGE CASE.” 
FINAL REFUSAL TO GIVE Corres OF DOCUMENTS TO ACCUSED. 

In order to give the prosecutors every opportunity I wrote in 
February to Colonel Olcott, asking again for copies of the written 
documents in his possession forming the basis of Mrs. Besant’s charges, 
and reminded him of his promise at London last July to send ime the 
copies. While doubtful as to the result, I thought that perhaps he 
would see the propriety and wisdom of giving me the copies. But it is 
now quite evident that no intention ever existed to deal fairly. He 
replies under date of Feb. 26th, 1895, as follows: 

“My DEAR JUDGE, 

“o a oT don’t know where you get your law from, but hang me 
if I ever heard of an accused who has been furnished with a copy of 
the charges pending agaist him, expecting that the documentary 
proofs in the hands of the prosecuting attorney shall be given him 
before the issue is on for trial . . . I have given copies to nobody; 
Old’s copies were taken by him before the action began and while he 
J.J] of the documents prior to their 
coming into my possession. He had no right to take them or to use 


was the custodian [italics mine. 


them. How many duplicates he may have made and given out I 
cannot imagine. . . .—H. S. O.” 
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The /aze requires inspection and copies of letters if demanded by the 
accused; Theosophy and brotherhood would not require less than law. 

It is singular that Mr. Old was the ‘fcustodian before” Oleott got 
the letters, when many of them were letters to Olcott himself. This 
part of the letter is, of course, untrue—to call a spade by its name. He 
calmly adimits that Oid as an enemy was allowed to take copies—Oleott 
having handed the originals over to Old out of lis despatch box—and 
shows he does not care really how many duplicates were made. But 


ct 


1e accused cannot have the copies. 
It may be that as Olcott is coming to London this sumer “to settle 


rE 


ie Judge case,” as he says himself, he is keeping the copies from me De- 


Q 


ause ofsome new campaign he is aiding the virulent prosecutors to begin. 
The Theosophical Society has become. in Europe aud India, a 


~ 


letective bureau, an organization for assaults on character, for punish- 
ments, and has ceased to be a portion of the real theosophical movement. 
WILLIAM Q. JUDCOR. 


ADEPTS AND MEDIUMS, 

In The Theosophist for April appears a “postscript” by Colonel 
Olcott, repudiating the letter sent by one of the Masters through 
H. P. B. to certaia Brahmans, which was published by Mr. Judge in 
the April Paź% and declared by him to be genuine. Colonel Olcott 
asserts that the communication coutains “palpabie proof of fraudu- 
leney in that he thinks it to be “an ill-tempered attack” on Brahman 
orthodoxy, aud that, moreover, it “grossly violates that basie principle 
of neutrality and eclecticism on which the Theosophical Society has 
built itself from the beginning.” There are many, however, who differ 
absolutely from the Colonel in their opinion of this letter, and consider 
it to be one of the finest of the series. It is reprinted in a recent 
pamphlet issued to many members of the T. S., who will be able to 
judge for themselves. It is a candid but just criticism, not of the spirit 
of the Brahmanie philosophy, but of the hard forms, castes and creeds 
which have grown up around it, and which it was H. P. L.'s mission to 
break up and sweep away trom all religions. 

Colonel Olcott twice misquotes from the letter a very important 
word. He says that it asks the Brahman to “repudiate his religious 
beliets, cast aside lis splendid Seriptures and fury Duddhist’! Italics 
are mine. And again he quotes a passage thus: “which of them is 
ready to become a Buddhist. a Vasdéha, as they cali us.” The word 
used in the letter is‘ Badsisé,” uot “Buddhist.” Why does he so mis- 
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quote it when H. P. B. has so carefully explained the radical difference 
between the two words? Owing to the impression conveved by the 
title of Mr. Sinnett’s book, Lseterte Buddhism, that Theosophy was only 
a form of Buddhism, she explained in her Introduction to The Scerct 
Doctrine that Buddhism is the religious system of ethics preached by the 
Lord Gautama, and named after his title of Buddha, “the Enlightened,” 
while Budha means “wisdom” or knowledge (Vidya), the faculty of cog- 
nizing, from the Sanskrit root “budh.” to know. She further said that 
Buddhism is not correctly spelt or pronounced in English, and should 
be Buddhatsin.. The word Nastika means, according to 7he Theosophical 


Glossary, one who does not worship or recognize the gods and idols. 


Colonel Olcott advances the theory, which both he and Mrs. Besant 


have already applied to the case of Mr. Judge. that H. P. B. was a 
medium not always responsible for what was given through her. He is 
driven to invent this miserable and insulting excuse in order to avoid 
acenusing her of conscious fraud. This theory is untenable, and to 
prove it I cannot do better than quote from an article by Jasper Nie- 
mand, entitled, “Judge the Act. Not the Person,” which appeared in 
The Path of July, 1889. The writer there says: 

“What difference is there between the instrumentality of H. P. B. 
and that of any transmitting medium? There ts that radical difference 
which exists between the two extremes called by us poles. H. P. B. is 
an Adept: the other not. The Adept is such by virtue of the active 
principle. The medium is such by virtue of the passive principle. 

H. P. B. is an active, conscious agent. acting through will 
power, having attained the power of perfect registration and trained 
concentration, able af a// times to give a full account of all she knows, 
aud one fitted to the development of the questioner, one responding to 
his physical, astral or spiritual sense. She is learned, acute, profound: 
disease of the body has not impaired her work, its quality, quantity, or 
her fidelity to it. The great proof is thorough comprehension, to the 
fullest depth, of all she has taken or received, AND THE BODY or H. P. B. 
IS HER OWN INSTRUMENT: SHE EVEN HOLDS IP BACK FROM DISSOLU- 


rion.” (Capitals mine.—B. Co 
The medium theory being disposed of. a second question arises out 
of the position taken up by Mrs. Besant, Colonel Olcott and others. 
Granting that H. P. B. was a Messenger from the Masters, would 
those Masters Whose name had once been taken in vain ever use the 
same instrument again? 
‘he answer is undoubtedly No. All that has been written by H. P. B., 
by W. Q. Judge, by Jasper Niemand and others ou the rules of oceult 


J 
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training, on the qualifications necessary for real echelaship, on the 
saered relations between Master and chela, prove that such a thing is 
utterly impossible. H. P. B. has written that all the so-called ‘toceult” 
letters must stand together or fall together. Yet it is sought to get rid 
of what is not approved by inventing theories which throw mud at the 
Masters and Their Messenger, and which violate the cardinal rules of 


Occullism. This is a question for those to whom the existence of 
Mahdtmas is a fact or a matter of personal belief and that is why the 
charges against Mr. Judge can never be tried without fixing the dogma 
upon the T.S. Those who take teaching and advice from one whom 
they believe to be a Messenger of Tire Lopers cannot say that some is 
true and some false. They may test by their intuition aud assimilate 
what they can, but they may not attempt to put the seal of their paltry 
condemnation upon that which does not seem to them to be good. 
IW. P. B. once wrote in Lucier that “a member of the If. 8S. who receives 
instructions emanating from the Masters of the Occult Philosophy, and 
doubts at the same time the genuineness of the source, or the honesty 
LIES TO HIS 
OWN SOUL, AND IS UNTRUE TO HIS PLEDO” (Capitals mine.—B. C.j 
Hear also this extract from “the words of great Teachers,” given 


of the humble transmitter of the old esoteric doctrines 


by IL P. B. to her pupils as “the golden stairs up which the learner 
may elimb to the Temple of Divine Wisdom’: 

So, . A LOYAL SENSE OF DUTY TO THE TREACHER, A WILLING 
OBEDIENCE TO THE BEHESTS oF TRUTH, ONCE WE HAVE PLACED 
OUR CONFIDENCE IN, AND BELIEVE TIAP TREACHER TO BE IN POSSES- 
SION OF IT. » 

We have. then, these definite facts before us at last—I speak to 
those only who believe im Mahdtmas and that they communicate 
through chosen disciples. 

1. That both H. P. B. and Mr. Judge are accused of making bogus 
Messages. 


m 


Phat it is admitted that geuuine messages were delivered by 


H. P. B. aud Mr. Judge a/fer those which are alleged to be false. 
3. That the charges cannot be gone into betore the T. S. without 
fixing the dogma of the Mahdtmas upon it. 
Finally Colonel Olcott asserts that the question of this letter to the 


Brahmans does not bear upon the issues which Che thinks? he will have to 


judicially dispose of in Loudon. I say that itis the fundamental and 
ouly issue, the complaint in both cases being identical at the root, and 
the step that the President has now definitely taken shows more clearly 
than ever that H. P. B. is the reat centre of attack, and through her the 
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movement she sacrificed so much to call into being. Once let her image 
be dimmed, once let her integrity be shaken, and it will be but the 
beginning of the end. For remember that Æsoteric Buddhism was built 
on some of the “occult” letters, and that Zhe Secret Doctrine will lose 
its foundation stones if H. P. B. was not true as steel to her trust. 

So let the indomitable loyalty of William Q. Judge to his Teacher 
and ours be the keynote to our action, aud let us help him to keep un- 
broken the links which bind us to the Head and Heart of our move- 
ment, without whom it would not exist to-day. 

BASIL CRUMP. 


THE BREATH OF LIGHT. 


From the cool and dark-lipped furrows 
breathes a dim delight 
Through the woodland’s purple plumage 
to the diamond night. 
Aurcoles of joy encircle 
every blade of grass 
Where the dew-fed creatures silent 
and enraptured pass: 
And the restless ploughman pauses, 
turus, and wondering 
Deep beneath his rustic habit 
finds himself a king: 
For a fiery moment looking 
with the eves of God 
Over fields a slave at morning 
bowed hiu to the sod. 
Blind and dense with revelation 
every moment flies, 
And unto the Mighty Mother, 
gay, eternal, rise 
All the hopes we hold, the gladness, 
dreams of things to be. 
One of all thy generations, 
Mother, hails to thee! 
Hail! and hail! and hail for ever: 
though I turn again 
From thy joy unto the human 
vestiture of pain. 
I, thy child, who went forth radiant 
in the golden prime 
Find thee still the mother-hearted 
through my night in time; 
Find in thee the old enchantment, 
there behind the veil 
Where the Gods my brothers linger, 
Hail! for ever, Hail! 
GW. R. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Zo the Editor of Tim IRIS THEOSOPHIST. 
„April ryth, 1503. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER.: — April Lucifer calls for a word or two of 

comment. Mr. Bertram Kel ghtley sets forth “with extreme reluct- 
ance” to “controvert” certain statements made by Dr. Archibald 
Keightley, who is at present in America. It is probably not for the 
first time in the history of the Theosophical Society that letters have 
been written ‘with extreme reluctance.” But Mr. B. Reightley, in his 
letter to Lew?rer, is particularly carefii to controvert nothing. He 
vaguely disputes Dr. Keigltley's account of the legal procedure which 
Mrs. Besant did zet follow, but does not say which item set forth by 
Dr. Reighter ho had been professionally advised in regard to what 
he wre in his own opinion, incorrect: nor does he give what he 
considers to be the proper procedure. 
Mr. B. Keightley next promises members that they will soon have 
“the whole of the evidence in their hands"—but in regard to this point 
I need only refer your readers to the pamphlet recently issued, Fhe Plot 
againsé the Theosophical Society, where the nature of the proposed 
publication is explained. The “whole of the evidence” is, of course, 
nonsensical, Mr. B. Keightley is not reckless enough to assert that 
Mrs. Besant’s prosecutors “brief” which Mr. Mead proposes to pub- 
lish, contains copies of the seventy-eight and more exhibits specified as 
the “evidence” against Mr. Judge. Mr. B. Keightley Axos that the 
“brief does not contain copies of “the whole of the evidence.” Why 
does he go out of lis wav to make a statement which is not correct. 
and which is calculated to delude a number of members ? 

The next ee of his letter is ingenious. At the meeting at 
Rielanond, in July, 1894, Mr. B. Keightley says that! Mrs. Besant did 
not ‘promise Mr. Judge that he should have copies of all the evidence’ 
in the sense of any undertaking to provide him with such.” Has Mr. B. 
Keightley discovered a way of promising to give something to someone, 
without implying an “undertaking to provide him with such“? That 
is what he asks us to believe. Must we believe it? That would be a 
Jesuitical promise; would it be Brahmanical? 

Then in regard to what took place at the Judicial ul Committee: Mr. 
B. Keightley’s memory is “in entire accord“ with the memories of 
Messrs. Me sad, Kingsland, Firth and Sinuctt. That is unfortunate, for 
a reference to the March Tax shows that he is in accord with empti- 
ness. Mr. Mead there says that his “iuemory” is “defective” as to 
what took place. and the other members I have named were “defective” 
with him, if we are to accept Mr. Mead’s statement. But Mr. B. 
Keightley so phrases his assertion as to lead the unwary to imagine 
that he remembers something; whilst, in fact, he savs that. like Mr. 
Mead, he remembers nothing. Is that Brahinanical? Mr. Judge, Dr. 
Reightiey., Mr. James M. Pryse and myself have a positive recollection 
or a request being made by Mr. Judge for copies of the so-called evi- 
dence. Does Mr. B. Keightley imagine that his bad memory affects our 
statement? 
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Mr. B. Keightley wisely makes his next paragraph unintelligible. 
But in spite of italics and a “verb. sap.” at its close, he in no way dis- 
putes Dr. Keightley’s statements that (a) the circular of Nov. 3rd was 
given to The Iestminster Gazette, either directly or indirectly, by one of 
Mrs. Besant’s own E. S. T. Council; (b) that if it was sent to an ex- 
pelled member in India—a fact not yet proven—this was due to the 
carelessness or laziness of Mrs. Eesant’s London office, which did not 
inform the New York office of such expulsion, and (c) that in no case 
could Mr. Judge have had anything to do with sending it out. 

I may add that such care was “taken to avoid sending the circular 
to expel led members in India, that to this day some twenty Indian 
members have not received a copy for fear that they too might come 
under that head. This was done because those who seut out that cir- 
cular. myself amoug them, were aware of much recent carelessness at 
the London office in Avenue Road, and were also aware that Mrs. 
Besant considered a large proportion of the members in India what she 
called “untrustworthy.” Without knowledge of our own to go upon, 
we were obliged to trust to some extent to her opinion, and therefore 
did not send to a consideral ale number, as I have said. 

3ut this should show that both Mrs. Besant and Mr. B. Keightley, 
in mentioning this circular at the Adyar Convention as *quasi-priv ately 
circulated,” were either deceived, or were using what I will call per- 
sonal imagination to further their end and aim aud aspiration of ex- 
pelling Mr. Judge from the Theosophical Society. Here I do not mean 
that Mr. B. Keightley has a positive aim and end of the sort; I refer to 
him rather as faithful Echo. But I do assert that Mrs. Besant has made 
the expulsion of Mr. Judge a clause in her creed. Does not Mrs. 
Besant’s communication to the February Lucifer prove this? Did not 
Mrs. Besant write to London in a letter that was received on Feb. 4th, 
1395, that “if the European Section will back up the Indian Section, 
Mr. Judge will be expelled from the Society in July, as he ought to 
be’? And this in spite of the emotion-moving conclusion to Mrs. 
Besant’s Daily Chronicle letter, in which she said that Christ ate with 
sinners, and that she would take no part “in trying to ostracize him (Mr. 
Judge) from future work zz the Society.” Was this change in Mrs. 
Besant’s attitude due to longer residence in India? 

Mr. B. Keightley’s last three paragraphs he perhaps intends as 
a joke, but I would suggest that joking has necessary limits, and that 
to speak of the “ Saari produced against him (Mr. Judge) last July” 
savors too much of a “joke” once perpetrated on a man by his younger 
brother, who swore a criminal information agaiust him “just for the 
fun of the thing.” 

Before leaving Mr. B. Keightley I should like to point out to him, 
as also to Mrs. Besant and Mr. Mead, a phrase in Colonel Olcott’s letter 
published in the same issue of Lucifer (April), in which the Colonel 
lays down the following as one of the “conditions” under which he 
will confide to Mrs. Besant “the documents” to be used against Mr. 
Judge: “On the conditions of . . . your placing your statement 
and the evidence in the hands of the General Secretary of the European 
Section for distribution to Branches and members, AND OF HIS SUPPLY- 
ING A CERTIFIED COPY OF THE EVIDENCE TO Mr. JupGE FOR HIS IN- 
FORMATION AND USE.” And so Colonel Olcott recognizes the fact that 
up to the present day Mr. Judge has no such copies, and that Mr. 
Judge's statement to that effect is correct. And will Mrs. Besant and 
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Mr. Mead (the latter acting on Mrs. Besant’s assertion) now apologize 
for their reiterated misstatements to the contrary effect? I doubt it. 

It is still possible to laugh heartily and good-naturedly at many of 
the absurdities committed by those who are so vigorously hounding 
Mr. Judge. as Dr. Keightley laughs in his “ Luciferian Legends,” but 
now and then it is not easy to restrain a feeling of great and almost 
irrepressible indignation at ‘their method of carrving on this nineteenth 
century man-hunt. 

It is, however, of interest to note that the prosecutors are not 
agreed as to the crimes (?) about which complaint is made. Compare 
the following stateinents : 


Mrs. BESANT. Mr. B. KEIGHTLEY. 

It is stated by Mr. Judge that “Now even Mr. Judge himself 
“I practised black magic on Mr. does not accuse Mrs. Besant of any 
Judge and two others.’—Shou/d wilful wrong-doing. . . . On 
Mr, Judge Resign ? p. 11. the contrary, het hroughout alleges 


Mr. Judge's circular “contains that she is deluded. ‘has had her- 
unproven accusations of the most selfno consciousevil intention.’ 


shocking character — namely, of It should be noted that the above 
black magie—againsta T. S. mem- statement was made by Mr. B. 
ber, . .. and against myself...” Keightley in his circular on s 
—Lucitr, p. 466, February. Common-Seuse 1 Tex, ete., AFTER the 


diametrically opposite statement 
had been circulated by Mrs. Besant. 
But the difference was adapted to 
support a different argument, it 
may be urged! 

A word or two in regard to Mr. Mead. As junior editor of Lucifer 
he devoted much space in the March “ Watch-Tower” to calling me 
many names. Now that did not interest me, and there is no reason why 
it should have done so. I woudered for a few moments whom it could 
interest, but presumed that Mr. Mead knew his readers better than I— 
for I am very rarely one of them—and so went on with my work. Mr. 
Mead praised my writings, but I have quite forgiven him that. It was 
the worst there was to forgive! But I have no inteution of entering 
into that matter so far as Mr. Mead thought it concerned myself. I 
only wish to point out that he endeavoured to draw into his scurrilous 
and silly defence of himself the name of a lady who has taken no 
public part in any of these proceedings; that the lady's husband (Dr. 
A. Keightley) then wrote a letter of protest, utterly disproving Mr. 
Mead's attempted insinuation and showing that Mr. Mead’s statements 
in regard to this lady were (a) untrue, (6) vulgar, (¢) Hbellous. This 
letter appeared in the April Lucifer. Did Mr. Mead apologize for his 
previous misstatements? Did he withdraw his insinuation of decep- 
tion? He did neither, aud I hardly expected that he would. Me 
thought the natural protest of a gentleman and a husband under such 
circumstances “too ridiculous to need a reply.” It would, of course, 
appear to be so to Mr. Mead. Constant practice must make it a matter 
of trivial importance to accuse other people of fraud, deception aud so 
forth. Protest against such false insinuations and accusations would 
certainly then appear absurd. For if one were to judge by a standard 
of ordinary behavior it would appear that Mr. Mead no longer takes 
into account the truth of the accusation he makes. That, to him. is of 
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no importance; what is of importance ts ¢haé the accusation shall be made, 
Yet I am quite well aware that it would be foolish to judge Mr. Mead from 
the standpoint of ordinary behavior. Thank Heaven, it is not my duty 
to judge him at all, and I think that his action is largely explained by 
nervous over-strain and loss of balance. He is excited and does not 
think. so we will wish hima quick recovery and better luck in the future. 

But a statement made by Dr. Keightley in his letter to the junior 
editor is disputed by “B. K.” apparently as co-jumior editor. Dr. A. 
Keightley wrote: * Mrs. Besant was informed [as to the personal 
identity of Che-Yew-Tsing: immediately on her return from the 
Chicago Congress, and it was by her express desire (reiterated in her 
letters from India} that you [the junior editor’ were not told.” To this 
“BK.” volunteers a footnote: “This last statement has been expressly 
and emphatically denied by Mrs. Besant in recent letters ” (p. 160), 

To this I can only say that I absolutely refuse to believe such a 
thing of Mrs. Besant until I see it clearly stated over her own name. 
If I ever see that I shall have something more to say, 

It is a minor point, and certainly does not concern either myself 
or the morality of my past actions. But it concerns a clear statement 
made by Dr. Keightley which I know to be true, aud to which a second- 
hand denial is given by “DB. RK.” It would be superfluous to endorse 
Dr. Keightley’s statement. If it is called in question at any time ample 
endorsement will be forthcoming. 

But how I wish that Lucier would check its down-hill career of 
licentious slander; how I wish it would return to its original purpose of 
propagating Toe We must all hope that Lucifer may usefully 
survive, but the facts are ominous and call to mind the ancient saying 
that “those whom the god would destroy he first makes mad.” 

Fraternally yours, 
ERNEST T. HARGROVE. 
25, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, London, W. 

i It should be noted that the above was written on April 17th, being 
received in Dublin on the 18th—long before the appearance of the May 
Vahan and of Mrs. Besant’s “brief? against Mr. Judge. These further 
confirm several of Mr. Hargrove 


To the Editor of Yur IRISH THROSOPHIST. 


May end, 1593. 
Drar BROTHER, —We send you herewith the monthly report of this 
Lodge and trust you will be able to find room for it in your magazine. 
Untortunately we are precluded from the pages of The Vithan by the 
censorship now being exercised by its editor; for this identical report was 
sent to The Lahdn for insertion, only to be mutilated by having every 
word that referred, in terms of trust and loyalty, to W. Q. Judge cut out. 
We would take this opportunity of suggesting that vou should at 
once start an ‘Activities Column,” and invite reports from all those 
Lodges and Centres which, in supporting Bro. Judge, are unable to ger 
their reports inserted in Zhe Tahan. It can no longer be said that 7%e 
[ahan is an official organ of the European Section. We trust you will 
see your way to adopting this idea. 
We are, dear brother, fraternally yours, 
GORDON ROWE, } EN 
L034 Pew Road, London, fe. Warrer H. Box, + ULES SA CEN 
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BOW LODGE, T. S. 
103, Bow Road, London, E. 


ATTENDANCE somewhat low in number. The class for the study 
of Theosophy is now thoroughly remodelled, the subjects being all 
rearranged in better order; the Class is now much more interesting and 
active and is held every Saturday evening. 

In view of the warring elements now seeking to disrupt the T. S. 
and to overthrow its members, this Lodge has started an informal class 
for the Acar?’s consideration of Z. L. Z's invaluable Letters that hazi 
Lhelped Ale. This choice of book is especially appropriate at a time 
when certain people are charging the author with vulgar fraud or irre- 
spousible mediumship, and if proof Were wanting as to the real and 
true status of William Q. Judge, one need not go further than a careful 
study of these helps to students; for they do unmistakably bear the 
stamp of one who is no stranger to the life of the Soul, do witness 
assuredly to one who sees the Heart of maukind with the unsealed gaze 
of the true disciple of the Great Brotherhood. 

GORDON ROWE, ! Hi See 
WALTER H. Box, 


To the Editor of THE IRISI THEOSOPHIST. 


DEAR Srr,—As the Countess Wachtmeister has thought fit to pub- 
lish in Lucifer part of a letter to her, written by ine, together with some 
comments thereon, kindly allow the whole of th e letter to appear in 
your columus, with a few remarks added.—Yours aiora 

Wa. LINDSAY. 


London, Feb. 17th, r895 (posted March rst). 

DEAR CounTess,—You will, no doubt, remember telling me the 
following some time ago, “yor use if at any time required.” Please note, 
therefore, that I shall use it, should I think fit, in defending Mr. W. 
Judge What you told me was, that before H. P. B. died “she showed 
you a box wherein was Master’s seal, and that immediately after 
H. P. B.'s death you took the box with the Master's seal in it into your 
keeping, aid that the box was not in arene else's hands till given over 
by you to Annie Besant on her return from America. W hen the box 
was opened by Annie Besant the Masters seal was not to be found in it, 
and all this took place beore Mr. W. Q. Judge came to England. 

You may be hurt that I should take this action, but you must not 
forget that the above information was given me for the express purpose 
of defending Mr. Judge should it be needful. I know you now regard 
Mr. Judge in a very different way, but that is no reason why I should 
not now use the information.—Sincerely yours, 

Wa. LINDSAY. 

Every F. T. S. knows by this time that there is no darker sin against 
the Manifold Deity who runs the European Section (for whom, I take 
it, G. R. S. Mead acts as Manifested Logos) than want of courtesy. I, 
remembering this, and wishing to live yet a little longer, wrote the 
above letter to the Countess Wachtmeister prior to using tle informa- 
tion contained in it. By which act [ am, at the earliest possible date, 
honored by the now rather common distinction of being called a liar in 
Lucifer. 
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The Countess practically confirms her statement to me in the 
remarks following the extract of my letter, though she puts it in new 
language, for which confirmation I beg to thank her. Following these 
remarks are some by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, Miss Cooper and Mr. Bertram 
Keightley, which is strange. seeing that the Countess addressed 
letter to the Editor of Lucier from India. How, then, is it that con 
ments are made by these people, who are in England, in the same issue; 
unless it be, as I have for some time suspeeted, that Lverer is, in fact, 
edit ted by a syndicate, trading, if I may use the term, under the title of 
G. R.S. Mead? 

D thing, however, is worthy of note, viz., that a comuion cause 
has a wondert ful power of drawing people together, however antagonistic 
they may have been toward each other in “the past; for we find T. S. 
members who, while it was ouly a matter of forming the nucleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood that they had in hand, were willing to wage war 
continually among themselves, now that a really congenial and worthy 
cause is to be upheld, że., the persecution of a brother Theosophist 
(W. Q. Judge), are (apparently) ready, ave, are aves to join hands, 
forgetting past differences, and to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
fight for this noble ideal. 

Truly I have heard of many “experiences” in divers lands of Mr. 
Sertram Keightley, but of this particular one, relating to the seal in 
question, I have never before been told. 

OFf course I am not responsible for the truth of the statement made 
by the Countess, but only for the correct rendering of such, as told to 
me, which I maintain I have done, and, after all, ae principal point 
remains unchanged, viz., thal the seal was gone dcpore W, Q. Judge came 
to England. Ww ae LINDSAY, 

elpril 23rd. 805. 


REVIEWS. 
Tum Dream or Ravan: a Mystery. (Theosophical Publishing Society. 
Price 2s. 6d.) 

Tirs reprit introduces to the public, practically for the first time, 
a most remarkable though unknown mystic. It purports to be an 
account of a little known Indian poem. There seems to be some ocenit 
allegory running through every detail of the fautastie narrative. But. 
even without understanding this, everyone can enjoy the most original 
uumor and vivid descriptions of ancient Indian life. There are pas- 
sages which, for mystical beauty, are not surpassed by anything in our 
ater literature. I would instance the evolution of the Titanic Ravan’s 
soul, the analysis of the three Gunas, of the four states or tabernacles 
of the Spirit, and also the interpretation of the mirages as being most 
perfect in their wav. The freedom and clearness with whieh the varv- 
ing states of cousciousness are handled could only come from one who 
had vision over a wide feld—one in whom there is no longer effort but 
pertect achievement. Though seemingly thrown off in play, Zwe Dream 
of Ravan still compels attention, fascinates with its power, ideality and 
tenderness, and its uote of occult familiarity. For all its inaccuracies 
of style, it has a great literary quality aud should reach a wider publie 
than the T. S. The publishers have sacrificed to the Gods by retssuiny 
it, aud deserve well of Karma on this account. 
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Tie Yosa or Curis, or the Science of the Soul. [Theosophical 
Publishing Svcicty. ] 


Wr have heard much and mysteriously lately of the modern Indian 
Teacher. His disciples have heralded lim by quotations which were 
hardly self-iluminative, and which made us long for context to see if 
they definitely referred to anything. Now that he (perhaps it should be 
Ife) has come forth and unfoided himself, he turns out to be only a 
Sunday school teacher after all. Z%e Joga of Christ is the kind of wing 
we used to sleep under in church. We hear just such dreary sanctitie 
droned out from many a pulpit. There is neither vigor of thought, 
observation. nor knowledge in it from first to last —neither Yoga nor 
Christianity. It teems over with maudlin ecstasies about the Lord, 
“Nothing seems felicitous except His loving presence.” He sees “His 
Face and tears roll down his eyes (s/c) for joy.” As the poles of good 
and evil are apart so is it asnuder from the teaching of Christ. “Love 
your enemies.” taught the Master. Our Indian Sunday school teacher 
amends as follows: “Friends should be few and well selected, the 
human heart is not large enough to find room for many.” The deadly 
dulness and lack’ of humor displayed amount to a more positive sin 
than the open Heentiousness of other books. Witness the precious 
epistle in which the wisdom of Deity is applauded and our attention is 
called to an array of facts like the following : 

“Man is strong—woudu is beautiful. 
“Man shines abroad—woiman at home. 
“Man has science—wontan has taste.” ete. 
We might add to his list of things not usually perceived, 
“Man parts his hair on the side—woman in the middle 

Let us practise concentration with regard to these things. The 
letter on punctuality would need a Mark © Twain to do it justice, to syt 
it so that its fatuousness would become a witty virtue. As it is, it is 
only paintnl reading these utterances of the second childhood of a race 
once wise and spiritual. The seal of the T. S. is on the cover of this 
book, which has been applauded in Leeiyer; which things combined 
lead one to suppose that it is intended to bring Theosophy into dis- 
repute and is part of the plot against the T. S. 
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Tur “mau-hunt” aloug unconstitutioual lines still proceeds. So 
far it has been a sickly clamor, devoid of one redeeming feature. Mrs. 
Besant has come back to England: “back to her work; back to her 
indietment against ‘Brother Judge’ A 


In her “statement” to the delegates at the European Section Con- 
vention last July, Mrs. Besant said that in matters of coutroversy her 
vision was not always clear, and this confession is fully borne out in 
everything that has come from ler pen, and in her utterances, in con- 
nection with “the present troubles 


Take, for example. the following from the interview that appeared 
in the Thesfaedusler Gazette a few days after her arrival in Loudon: 


L4 TIE PRISH THEOSOPIHIST, 

x But what does Master Morya “Ves, but the Masters words 
say to Mr. Judges doings?” = He were such that they did not exciude 
told me first that fje messages were the possibility of (he messages being 
forged.” FTtalies pue: i automatic 

Again, compare ete statement made to this interviewer with 
oue made on a previous occasion: 

“Thave had the fil evidence “Tris no part of my duty, as a 
against Judge for eighteen months, humble servant or the Lords of 
and I an now preparing ital, from Compassion, to drag my brothers 
the very first for publieation. ”— faults into public view.” —“ Neu- 
fo TG Lll e trality T Ss Laeger, xiv. 458. 


Tn the same itierview, excusing iener for not he wing veleared up 
the whole matter” earlier, “as directed | by the Master.’ Mrs, Besant savs: 
“Iwas glad to give the benefit of the doud? to the man who had done so 
much good and noobie work for the Societv.” Does this “doubt” no 
lonver exist? Theo conflicting statements as tu Unless 3° quoted 
above, would indicate that it does stiil exist. It will be noticed also that 
Mrs. Besant does not seruple to use the names of “Those Who to some 
oč us are holy” in support of her charge of: ‘forgery’ and “fraud,” even 
iu face of the striking admission that the PMaästers words” admit 
“ot the possibility of the messages being automatic.” 


Another example of confusion: 


“Eignteen months ago He {the “I offered to take on myseir 
Master, told me to clear ihis matter the onus of fo rotulating the charges 
up. Lo T G. Paterolewer. against him (Brother Judge: DE 


in this decision for which Z alone 
un responsibie. I meant to act for 
the best, but ies very possible Z made 
a missae =" Neutrality T. 5." 
Lucier, NIV. 5h. 

Can Mrs. Besant reconcile these two statements? Can she prove 
that the Masters instruction to clear the matter up is a genuine 
message? Is it as tangible. in form, as those Mr. Judge is accused of 
“forging.” and which are stated to be in “the well-known seripe’? IF 
not. can Mrs. Besant say how it was commuiueated? It is an important 
point. and should be * cleared wp” if this prosecution is to goon, Will 
the accusers of Mr. Judge insist on a committee of inv estization ? 


Now what is this expensive [30 a Mead wants} “indietment” 
all about: this revised edition of Zsis verr much UnveHed? Suppose 
we look for a moment at the “charge.” Say s Mrs. Besant: 

“Twish it to be distinetly understood that [do not charge. and have 
not charged. Mr. Judge with forging in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but with giving a misleading material fori to messages received psychic- 
ally from the Master in various ways, without acquainting the recipients 
with this fact."—Luedrer, xiv. -460.  (Ttaltes mine. D. ) 

And again: 

eJn fades oror lay in giving them to me in a script written by 
hinscii and not saving that he had doue so. “—-Luetjer, XIV. 450. 
fTralics mine. — D., 
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“A misleading aterial form.” “Mr. Judge's ervoer” Note the 
words, Was the “error” really Mr. Judge’ = Let us see. 
“Mr. Judge has believed Limself to be justified in writing down 
the message. psyelically received, and in giving it to the person 
for whom it was intended, leaving at person to eronely assume that it 
was a direct precipitation (Mrs. Besant, Luciser, xiv. 46r). Further, if 
“the sources of messages can only be decided by direct spiritual know- 
ledge, or intellectually by the nature of their contents, and each person 
must use his own powers, and act on his own respousibility, in accept- 
ing or rejecting them.” as Mrs. Besant states (Lucier, xiv. 461), then 
I ask whose is the “error”? The “receiver” who, relying on the 
‘material foru.” has “ wrongly assumed,” or the t giver,” who does xot 
‘assume the “receiver” to be ignorant of the manner in which the 
source of messages can be decided? 


In this connection the following quotations on the methods of pre- 
cipitation may not be out of place: 

“Most of the precipitations are done by chelas. . . . I see His 
orders, and the thoughts and words he wishes used, and I precipitate 
them in that form.” 

“Well, what of their handwritings ? 

«Anything you write is your handwriting, but it is not your per- 
sonal handwriting, generally used and first learned, if you assume or 
adopt some form. Now you know that Master's handwritings, peenliar 
and personal to themselves. are foreign both as to sound and form— 
Indian sorts, in fact. So they adopted a form in English, and in that 
form I precipitate Their messages at Their direction. . . . The 
message has to be seen in the Astral a in facsimile, and through 
that astral matrix I precipitate the whole of it."—H. P. B., “Conversa- 
tious on Occultisin,” Path, p. 18, April, 18394. 

“Seripts may be produced by automatic or deliberate writing with 
the hand . . 2 and those whe afford the HECSSATY oait can be 
thus used?’ —Mrs. Besant, Lucifer, xiv. 46r. [Italic 

e Another method which, since it saves time. ¿s much more Sanat) 
adopted, is to impress the whole substance of the letter on the mind of 
some pupil, and leave him to do the mechanical work of pe pitati 
That pupil would then take his sheet of paper and, imagining he san 
the letter written thereon, in his Master's hand, would proceed to Saar 
the writing” — Transactions of London Lodge, No. 24, p. 88, April, 1895. 
"Italics mine.—I). | 

It will be seen, then, that a recognized method in precipitation, and 
the one most usually adopted, is for the pupil to objectity the writing 
through “that astral matrix.” which is a “facsimile” of the form adopted 
by the Master. Why does Mrs. Besant always talk of “the messages 
being automatic.” when, as she says, “scripts” may be produced by 
“deliberate writing” by those who afford the necessary conditions? Do 
the messages Mr. Judge is accused of “forging” not “admit of the 
possibility” of having been ddfécrafedy written? 


% Ot 
There seems to have been a deliberate aud systematic refusal to 
furnish Mr. Judge with certified copies of the documents on which the 
charges against him are based. Colonel Oleott hands them over to 
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Mrs. Besant in order that she may publish ‘ther indictment against 
ro. Judge,” stipulating that the General Secretary of the European 
Section shall furnish copies, and this after refusing them on Mr. Judges 
direct application, as will be Seen on another page. What, then, is the 
result? Mrs. Besant is allowed every facility to publish the “full evi- 
dence,” without the necessary opportunity being afforded Mr. Judge of 
replying in time for his reply to go out with it. In Lucifer, xv. 456, 
Mrs. Besant writes: 
“I thought that the Committee was to try a brother, and so we did 
not desire any sort of triumph, or auy kind of advantage, but only 
absolute truth. Ævery possible opportunity for explanation should be 
placed in Mr, Judge's hands.” “To try a brother” sounds strange, but 
why has not Me ove opportunity he asked been granted? 


A very good course under such circumstances is suggested by Mrs. 
Besant in Lucifer, xv. 458: “If statements are made when a person 
has had no opportunity of answering them. itis right . . . fe form 
no opinion until the answer ts made.’ How many will act on this sug- 
gestion? It will be interesting to see. 


Just on the eve of going to press Mrs. Besant’s “case” against Mr. 
Judge comes to hand. Supposition and suspicion absent, there is no 
evidence which will prove the “ charges” made against Mr. Judge. It 
will be found the weakest “case” on record. 

There are six charges, but, says Mrs. Besant, “they really form bxi 
a single charge of seeking to gain influence and authority by unfair 
means ’—now mark what follows— in assuming a position of authority 
in the T. 5. to which his long and eminent services fustly entitde him.” 
And so this is the charge now: using “unfair means” to obtain what he 
was “justly entitled” to. Queer, isu’t it? Why should there be any 
necessity to use “unfair means”? Did someone dispute the just title ? 
If so, was it not obviously unjust and unfair to do so? 


Turning to the “ presentment of ¢ case,’ ' what do we find put forward 
as proof of non-gentineness of ‘messages.’ 

(a) Error in matter of fact. 

(6) Threat based on mistake. 

(© Triviality. 

No proof of forgery here; nothing about a “misleading material 
form.” Those who are familiar with what H. P. B. has written on the 
subject of precipitation will remember that the accuracy with which 
ideas may be transmitted from the Master depends on the chela’s state, 
so that, even admitting a. 6 and ¢ there is no evidence on the “main 
question,” but rather to the contrary 


% ws 
Mrs. Besant has taken extracts from Mr. Judge's letters to her, in 
support of a charge of fraud against him, and afterwards destroyed the 
letters. What think vou of this? Is it jair means? 
D.N. D. 


Ep 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAT, 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 


Tur following report from a correspondent will give a general 
impression of the proceedings of the first Annual Couvention of the 
Theosophical Society in America. The details and elaborations are 
equally important, but they will come later. 


When the records and minutes concerning the early days of the 
T. $. were looked up, at the idea of some Boston members, a surprising 
state of things became apparent, making action by the Convention 
necessary. Had these facts been known, it is the opinion of those 
voting some proxies as “ CNAN “that the Branches so voting would have 
changed front and will change. As it was, there were not ten dissents 
—some individual, and not important when Branches—out of 205 votes. 
The voting was like the tramp of a great army. Yes, yes, ves, ves— 
almost unbroken. The first vote, w hich was “Yds” boomed and echoed 
through the Hall. A. K. was accorded an extraordinary reception, but 
the climax was reached when the resolutions were read. On the clause 
that the Chief be President for life, deep, loud. determined cheering set 
in, unlike any I ever heard; not excited at first, but having a cold de- 
termination about it that made the sound massive. It went on for two 
minutes and beat down like thunder upon the frail, bowed form of the 
Chief, who sat like a marble figure. (He has been very ill, as you know.) 
Then the audience took fire from itself, sprang from its feet to chairs, to 
tables even, and waved and roared, great lashings of sound. . . This 
scene was repeated, but checked sooner by the same fear (the illness of 
Mr. Judge: when, towards the close of the Convention, the President 
for lite took control of the Convention as “ President.” One wild roar 
leaped from the whole mass, in which were but two individuals of con- 
trary opinion. The same thing oceurred at the public evening mecting 
ina hired hall, filled with the public, when Mr. Judge as speaker was 
introduced as President of the T. S. in America. When the Convention 
had closed its dignified aud fraternal session, marked by the entire 
absence of all ill-teeliug, temper or accusation, the President for lie 
offered to the Section which had never asked it, and did not want it Nis ex- 
planation of the charges—necessarily incomplete as he had not the 
evidence, He is able to speak but a very few minutes, and hence asked 
Dr. Keightley to read the long paper. The stillness was intense and 
only broken at one point. When it became kuown that it was Mrs. 
Besant who lad accused Colonel Olcott, coming to America for the 
purpose, and had endeavored to secure his removal, while allowing Mr. 
Judge to bear the blame in Z%e Tl cstaetuster Gazette and at the Adyar 
Convention when accused by Miss Müller, a gasp of astonishment made 
itself heard in the Hall. At the close, Dr. Anderson proposed a reso- 
lution of thanks, while saving that the Society did not need and had 
not asked Mr. Judge to explain, and cheers carried it in another ova- 
tiou. An amusing interlude at the Convention. in a lull of business, 
Was caused by a prominent Boston editor aud I. T. S. showing a letter 
of Mr. Bertram Keightley’s, saying that Mrs. Besant and himself had 
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“loyally” kept faith with Mr. Judge after the committee on charges 
until the circular of Nov. 3rd. As the letter was shown to person after 
person each would burst out laughing and would say, “ How about 
‘Occultism and Truth’?” and “ Doesn't Mr. Keightley read Zhe Review 
of Reviews and Mrs. Besant’s admissions?” There was merriment ever 
at the reporters’ table. 

One of the best addresses was made by Mr. Smythe, of Dublin, now 
resident in Canada. It was nurkedly quiet and restrained where ail 
were so, but had great force about it. This gentleman asked me to give 
to the Dublin L odge “the Irish wish and the Irish heart.” ve a mind 
to keep them for myself! 

The work done has been greater than ever: the treasury is in better 
condition thau ever before. Extracts from letters of H. P. B. were read 
—some bearing singularly upon the situation. In one she entreats Mr. 
Judge to be elected for life in redrganizing American T. S., and says it 
is the Masters wish. In another, on the eve of leaving Ostend for 
London, she says she goes to “galvanize a corpse” in England, and 
that later, when she has giv en it “life, it will turn and destroy her. In 
another she gives a “ vision” of the present state of the T. S., but pre- 
dicts that America will prevail. Outside the T. S. public sion is with 
Mr. Judge, as it is argued that the withholding ag lus legal rights, and 
the official action of Mr. Mead in refusing to examine the specification 
of charges and ascertain for himself Mrs. Besant’s inaccuracy, show 
something rotten in the state of Denmark. The initiation of the cycle 
of accusation by the case of Colonel Olcott, as opened by Mrs. Besant, 
and her failure to free Mr. Judge of that blame, is also looked upon by 
the public as couclusive evidence of an ambitious plot. It is surprising 
how much interest the newspapers now take where once they would 
publish nothing. But the matter is now an old story, and the damaging 
circumstances under which the accuser has laid the “ charges” leaves 
little room for interest in the evidence. Dr. Hartmann’s letter was very 

reatly admired. A score of people asked for copies. The new Con- 
stitution is passed, and some of the bye-laws referred to the Executive 
Committee. And now we can all get to work. 

In another letter a friend writes: The resolution putting the Ameri- 

can Section on its original and proper basis was arrived at by 195 to 
ten—present aud proxies. And the other people, who have been can- 
vassing hard ever since January, could only get ninety to sign a protest 
out of some three to four thousand ele My own impression is 
that the action will be a surprise to most, for it is xol secession and the 
legal points of the historical sketch cannot be got over. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. 5. 


Tur discussions at recent mectings have been devoted to subjects 
with somewhat doctrinal titles, such as Zhe Communion of Saints, The 
Resurrection of the Body and The Lise Everlasting, the last of which 
received masterly tre: tment at the hands of Brother Pryse. 

Extracts from Zhe “ight of Asia and the seventh chapter of Zhe 
Bhagavad Gila were read ou White Lotus Day. 

The present session will be brought to a close by papers ou Zhe 
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CoMRADES,—Replying to a former letter of mine, you say that 
some persons have advanced the following argument, to wit: 

“That Masters may use bodies, but they never interfere, or notice, 
or take interest in temporary affairs.” 

This is not an “argument.” It is a statement of belief, unaccom- 
panied, as you put it, by reasous. It would not be noticed among 
people of good breeding, for the reason that it expresses a dogma, a 
creed, a personal belief, and one would not criticize such, any more 
than one would criticize the dress, or the manners, or the features of 
another. There is a good breeding of the spiritual plane—little as 
some may think it—and it exists in ethics as well as in psychical life, 
and everywhere it forms a part of the mental equipment of true souls, 
freed from the shackles of self-conceit. 

If, however, anyone were to ask whether my experience agreed 
with that statement, I should frankly reply that it does not. Even 
upon its face it is illogical and against reason. For why should Masters 
have or use bodies—which bodies are governed by two brains—if all 
questions relating to the pliysical plane are to be excluded from those 
brains, the engines or motors of this plane of human life? There is 
some truth in the statement, I believe, but it needs a discriminating 
care. Aud I must admit that a feeling of indignation will, at times, 
arise in my heart against the cruelty—that worst form of cruelty which 
seeks to fetter the mind—exercised by those who make a veiled state- 
ment of that kind, knowing that other minds will be entangled in it, 
while they themselves, the only fit guardiaus of the truth in their own 
eyes, are saved from falseliood, and also from laying the truth before 
the multitude, by verbal double-dealing. 

It is true, and may well lift our hearts, that Great Nature always 
recompenses, Those who bring us to doubt and despair become angel 
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visitors entertained unawares if, through the pain to which they bring 
us for purposes of their own self-seeking, we learn to think for our- 
selves. The race has not yet learned how to think; Manas is too 
receutly acquired and is not vet fully involved by that race as a whole. 

Let us, then, set aside interlopers and thresh out this matter for 
ourselves. We understand the ‘‘Mahdatma” to be a perfect Soul. And 
by the term “Adept” we mean one far advanced in practical occultism 
but not yet a Mahatma. It is stated on the authority of H. P. B. and 
also in letters from himself, that Master K. H. was not yet a “ Mahatma” 
at the time when he wrote the letters in Mr. Sinnett’s Occult [Vortd. It 
would appear unwise, a waste of energy, that one of the very rarest 
products of Nature—the Mahadtma—should do work for which less 
advanced members of the GREAT LODGE are fit and able. And this ts 
true, as a rule. But just as there is no gap in the ladder of Evolution, 
so there is no gap in that of the GREAT LODGE, and we may hence 
expect to find, and I believe that we do find, some one Great Being 
whose duty it is to preside over all that relates to the evolution of men, 
from our present plane on to the highest planes, and to assist, both by 
his own powers, knowledge and action, and by those of his hierarchical 
supporters, assistants and pupils, in that great work. For to THE 
LopcGE this is the greatest work; it is THe Work. Those who are 
engaged in deepest spiritual research, wholly remote from this earthy 
plane of ours, still pursue that arduous toil for man; Man, the final 
word of the manifested universe and the first promise of Spirit—per- 
fectible Man and Man perfected. Ifthe Mahatma, in his duly appointed 
place and work, is to help nian, he must take interest in this plane, of 
which inan to-day almost wholly is, in which he lives and from whose 
chains he must rise. There always have been and there always will be 
natural distinctions, departments, duties in the universe, just as white 
light can always be decomposed into rays. There are Mahatnias whose 
specialized function it is to watch over the East and others who watch 
over the West; there are those who watch on the starry confines of 


this globe and those who watch its teeming interior; there are those 
who search the Light and those who question the Dark; but each has 
evolved to his place and his duty and all pass along the rounds of uni- 
versal duty, all great and none less. Else analogy has no voice and 


Law—or the sequence and order of Being—no meaning. 

It is my belief that the Master, or Mahatma, whose special function 
it is at this period of time to watch over the involution of Manas and 
its evolution by and through Egos now embodied in the West, is He 
whom we call Malatnia Morya. But name Him as you please, or let 
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Him—-better still—be nameless. Regard Him asa Great Soul known 
only to some advanced men “By irs Licirs,”’ and to others by its in- 
fluence. We may be sure that matters zot having to do with the evolu- 
tion of human souls engage him not. Buying and selling, marrying 
aud burving, the mart and the home, all these countless details of 
human interest are but effects of previous causes, and the Master deals 
not with them, but the Law runs its course. The Master deals not with 
them as such. But also, we do not know when, precisely, any given 
matter has to do with the evolution of the soul. A man is a fool who 
would limit the action of a power he does not fully understand. We 
may know, and some of us believe this, that the Mahdatnias occupy 
themselves with all men and movements teuding towards evolution, by 
which I mean tending towards universality. It would be strange in- 
deed if they did not. He who climbs helps those below him, else he 
risks one day to stand upon the peaks of solitude. In such an interior 
solitude the perfect soul will never be found. So the Master would 
naturally—z.e., in virtue of his own nature—help the leaders and 
workers of a spiritual movement so long as these were capable of being 
helped at all. But he would do so upon strictly hierarchical lines, by 
duly appointed means and agents and agencies, all evolved to the point 
where reception and comprehension were possible. Observe the pro- 
cesses of Nature. In Nature, “gratitude” has its cosmic expression in 
that law by which a stream makes its bed along the line of least resist- 
ance and follows that alone. 

Inu the Tao are these beautiful thoughts, sent to me by a friend. 
“Effecting dificult things while they are easy, and managing great 
things iu their beginnings—this is the way of Tao. . . . Therefore 
the wise man takes great account of small things and so never has any 
difficulty. . . . Transact your business before it takes foru. 
The tree which fills the arms grew from a tender shoot.” 


The last part refers to the mind, and its purification and wisdom, 
for from it all actions spring. But also it is very true that in very small 
things, unobserved by the crowd, lie the great results of the future. 
And why? Because all exists first upon the astral or etheric plane asa 
nodule, or embryo form. When these forms first come into activity 
upon one plane—and it is usually as what we call “thoughts” in human 
minds—they appear trivial; yet the right impetus can make them great. 
And that man or woman who has power to evoke the soul, and the high 
qualities of the soul, in others, that person has touched diviner things. 
Moreover, the life elementals are less obstructive while the grosser 
energies are inactive or subdued. 
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There is not space for me to extend these suggestions, but you can 
do that better than I. Yet one word more. 

There is far too much talk of proving things of the spirit and soul 
by the things of sense. Would you smell, touch, hear, see the perfect 
Soul? When you know that Soul, there may be further lessons for you 
in the way the vibrations of its ethereal body or its thought-body affeet 
your nervous fluid; but you will never prove the independent existence 
and pertectibility of the Soul to the world by any such means. You 
will ouly fall amid jeers and laughter. Rather say boldly: “I know the 
Soul by its touch upon my soul, and the Spirit by that which is name- 
less among men.” In Zhe Voice of the Silence we find that all senses 
must merge in the conccaled sense before we can find the Master. 

Moreover, such appearances are more rare than you suppose. Ina 
letter published in Zhe Occult World, Mahatma Kk. H. says how very 
rare such an appearance is, that it is only in great crises. The ocean 
rolls between me and my books, but seek the quotation for yourselves. 
And the use of physical terms is forbidden to Chelas in this connection. 

You will find, I think, that in most cases the Teacher teaches 
through the mind. He may, and doubtless does, instruct his special 
agents in other ways. But the appearance of his form is so rare because 
the student’s mind creates an ideal image in his own mental sphere, 
which image can be made visible. The Master can use it as a vehicle 
of communication, but a special training on the part of the student is 
necessary before he kuows how to form such an image out of the proper 
grade (or plane) of nerve fluid. In this secret les the whole difference 
between right or wrong interpretation of the message sent through that 
form or vehicle, which may appear to speak, so far as your eyes and ears 
are concerned. Consider a moment. The “message” is vibratory, if 
real—a vibration sent along the Akasha. If the atoms of which you 


have composed this image are not atoms of a very highly evolved 
etherie substance (‘‘light,” as the occultists call it), those atoms do not 


’ 


vibrate “purely,” @¢., in consonance with the vibration, and you get a 
sense impressiou which is incorrect. It is for this reason, among 
others, that at least seven years of scientific training are required 
before the pupil can even begin, and far longer before he can be ex- 
posed to the energic play of the real Mayavi-Rupa of a Mahatma unless 
there isan Adept near at hand to protect him without undue waste of 
energy. In Zhe Path for June you will find more upon this theme. 
JASPER NIEMAND. 
( To be continued.) 
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A “MASTER BUILDER” TO THE SOCIETY IN KORINTHOS. 


Brr concerning the Breath-beings, brothers, I do not wish you to be 
ignorant. You know that you were once of the common herd, deceived 
by means of the voiceless Shells, even as vou were allured. For that 
reason J make known to you that no one speaking by the Breath of God 
calls Jesus a temple-offering; and no one can speak of Jesus as Master 
save by the hallowed Breath. Now, there are diversities of magical 
powers, but the same Fire-breath. . . . To one through the Breath 
is given the Word of Wisdom: and to another, the Word of Kuow- 
ledge, according to the same Fire-Breath: . . . to another, the 
energizing of forces; to another, speaking by soul-inspiration; to an- 
other, the discerning of Breath-beings; to another, various symbolical 
languages; to another, the interpretation of mystery-lauguages. : 
Desire ardently the better magical powers—and yet I point out to you 
a more excellent Path. 

Though I speak in the symbolical languages of Men and of Messen- 
gers divine, but have not Love, Iam become but sounding brass ora eyn- 
bal clanging. And though I have speech soul-inspired, and know the 
Mysteries all, and all the Secret Lore; and though I have all Wisdom, 
so that I could remove mountains, òx? have not Love, I am nothing. 
And though I give away all my possessions, and allow my body to 
become parched up, duf have not Love, it profits me nothing. 

Love is patient, is kind; Love does not envy, does not vaunt itself, 
is not inflated, does not appear fantastic, seeks not the things of self, 
is not irritated, does not impute evil; rejoices not in injustice, but takes 
glad share in the World-Soul; accepts all things, understands all things, 
bears patiently with all things. 

Love perishes never, whether soul-inspired speech shall cease, or 
symbolical languages be made an end of, or the Secret Lore be abolished. 
For our knowledge is from a fragment, and our soul-inspired speech is 
from a fragment; but when the Period of Consummation shall have come 
that which is from a fragment shall be done away with. When I was a 
child I talked asa child, thought as a child, imagined as a child; but 
when I became a man I put away the things of a child. For xow we 
see as by means of puzzling images in a mirror: but ¢Aex, face towards 
face. Now I know only from a fragment: but zez I shall know again 
even as again I am known. And thereafter shall abide Wisdom, Reali- 
zation, and Love, these Three; but the greatest of these is Love. 
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Follow Love, be desirous for the Fire-breaths; but more that you 
should speak soul-inspired. For he who speaks in a symbolical language 
speaks not to Men, but to God: no one cars, but by the Fire-breath he 
speaks Mysteries. But he who speaks soul-inspired speaks to Men for 


an upbuildiug, an evocation, an exhortation. . . . I give thanks to 


g. 
my God that I speak symbolical languages more than you all; vet in 
the Society I would rather speak five words with my own Soul, that I 
may teach others also by word of mouth, than countless words in a 


mystery-jargon. 


H. P. B. 


[Tim following extracts from the letters of H. P. Blavatsky are in 
several instances prophetic. Addressed to more than one person, the 
originals are all in the possession of the sender. Some are written as 
late as 1890, as will be seen by the allusion to Mrs. Besant’s trip to 
America. Two are evidently to Mr. Judge (so stated), who was pre- 
vailed upon to give them to friends on account of their prophetic 
nature.—Ep. ] 


“Tf, knowing that W. Q. J. is the only man in the E. S. in whom I 
have confidence enough not to have extracted from him a pledge, he 
misunderstands me or doubts my affection for him or gratitude, then in 
addition to other things he must be a flapdoodle. . . . There is 
nothing I would not do for him and I will stick to him till death 


through thick and thin. . . . He says and writes and prints he is 
my agent (of the Master rather, not mine). Therefore it is easy for 
him to say that any alterations are as by myself. . . . And look 
here, if he does protest . . . agaiust what I say about him in my 


forthcoming Instructions, then I will curse him on my death-bed. He 
does not know what Z do. He has to be defended whether he will or 
not. He has much to endure and he is overworked. But so have I, 
and if he threatens me with such a thing [as resignation] then I had 
better shut up shop. . . . May our Savior, the mild Jesus, have him 
in his keeping.” 

“He who docs all and the best that he can and knows how does 
ENOUGH for Them. This is æ message for Judge. His Pash begins to 
beat The Theosophist out of sight. It is most excellent. . . . The 
Path alone is his certificate for him in Theosophy.” 

“oo. 0. Oh, my poor crushed chun, what would I give to help 
lin. Itry to be with him as much as I can. I am often watching him. 
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He should gather strength from one who is oftener with him 

than he knows of.” 

“Judge . . . whom F trusted more perhaps than I did Oleott— 
or myself.” 

“My Co-Founder, W. Q. Judge, General Secretary in America.” 

“Master waz/s Judge to be elected for life, for reasons of His own 
—that's God’s truth. . . . Less thau you would I want to see X-——— 
or anyone (save Judge) elected for life. . . . Butif I do not like the 
idea it is because I trust xo ove any longer, save Judge, and Olcott 
perhaps. I have lost my last faith in mankind and see and smell 
(rightly, if you please) Judases everywhere. But with Judge it is 
different. . 7 


“My dear W. Q. J... . my only friend. . . . Judge has 
done for me so much lately, I owe him such gratitude, there is nothing 
I would not do for him. . . . Pon my word, I never knew I cared 
so much for him personally. . . . I will never forget Judge's loyalty 


” 


and devotion, his unswerving friendship . 

“Thanks for all, my dear old chum [W. Q. J.J; may the Masters 
protect him. His ever and till and arter death.” 

[To W. Q. Judge.] “Well, sir aud my ovdy friend, the crisis is 
nearing. Iam ending my S. D. and you ave going to replace me, or 
take my place in America. I know you will have success if you do not 
lose heart, but do, do remain true to the Masters and ¢hecr Theosophy 
and THE NAME. . . . May They help you and allow ws to give you 
our best blessings. I am offered any amount of money, an incoine, 
board, lodging, all free to come to America and work without you, z.e., 


against. . . . Trather lose the whole American lot to the last man, 
X—— included, than you. Perhaps soon now, you will know why. 
. . . Now be so kind as to write to me plainly (so that I could read) 


what you expect me to do and what I must zof do. And I give you my 
word that I shall follow your instructions. Let us understand each 
other, mutually. But till now no one ever said to me a word about you 
asking to do this or that. Write to me direct and I will do it. Good- 
bye, my Irish crocodile, and may Masters protect you.” 

“s Affairs and events may be turned off by unseen hands 
into such a groove that you will be unanimously elected for Hfe—just 
as Olcott and I were—to go on with the work after our deaths. Do 


you understand what it means? It means that. unless you consent, 


you force me fo a miserable life and a MISERABLE DEATH, with the idea 
preying upon my mind that there is an end of Theosophy. That for 
several vears T will not be able to help it on, and stir its course, because 
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I will have to act in a body which will have to be assimilated to the 
Nirmanakayva, because even in occultism there are such things as a 
failure and a retardinent and a misfit. . . . Nothing that you will 
do will ever be discountenanced by me, my beloved W. Q. J.” 

“Tf I thought for one moment that Lucifer will “rub out” Path I 
would never cousent to be the editor. But listen, then, my good old 
friend. Once that the Masters have proclaimed your Path the best, the 
most theosophical of all theosophical publications, surely it is not to 
allow it to be rubbed out. . . . One is the fighting, combative Manas; 
the other (Pats) is pure Buddhi. . . . Lucifer will be Theosophy 
militant and Paź the shining light, the Star of Peace. If your in- 
tuition does not whisper to you ‘iT IS so,’ then that intuition must be 
wool-gathering. No, sir, the Pat% is too well, too fheosephically edited 
for ine to interfere.” 

“I trust Judge more than anyone in the world. . . . He has 
numerous enemies who work against him underhand and openly too, 
as does. Now I have to hold in check and counterwork their 
machinations when they write or say to Olcott that Judge is a liar, ete. 


Now this is a he. . . I am thinking of going to U. S. with 
Annie Besant when the spirit moveth me.” 

“The night before last, however, I was shown a bird’s eye view of 
the present state of Theosophy aud its Societies. I saw a few earnest, 
reliable Theosophists in a death-struggle with the world in general and 
with other nominal but ambitious Theosophists. The former are greater 
in number than you may think, and they prevailed, as you in America 
will prevail if you only remain staunch to the Master’s programme and 
true to yourselves. Is Judge ready to help me to carry on the sacrifice 
—that of accepting and carrying on the burden of life, which 7s heavy? 
My choice is made and I will not go back on it. Z remain in England 
in the midst of the howling wolves. Here Iam needed and nearer to 
America; there in Adyar there are dark plots going on against me and 
poor Olcott.” [Note dv A.—And one “plotter,” who is named by 
H. P. B., still plots to-day. ] 

[To W. Q. Judge.] “Take my place in America now and, after I 
am gone, at Adyar. If you have no more personal ambition than I 
have—and I know you fave not, only combativeness—then this will be 
no more sacrifice for you than it was for me to have Olcott as my Presi- 
dent. . . . I am yours truly in the work forever. Dispose of me. 
Iwill . . . help you with all my powers. 2... 

“Well, I have raised a ‘Frankenstein’ [the T. S., and he seeks to 
devour me. You alone can save the fiend and make of him a wanz. 
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Breathe into him a soul if not the spirit. Be his Savior in the U. 5. 
and may the blessings of my SUPERIORS and yours descend on you. 
Yours—the ‘old woman,’ but oue ready to offer you her fever life if 
you begin and proceed with the work. . . . Butas the ranks thin 
around us, and one by one our best intellectual forces depart, to turn 
bitter enemies, I say—Blessed are the pure-hearted who have only in- 
tuition, for intuition is better than intellect. . . . Yours ever, H. P. B.” 


“THE JUDGE CASI.” 
[copy.} 
Cot. H. S. Oncorr, President-Pounder of the Theosophical Seciety of 
New York. 

DEAR COLONEL,—Last June and July I laid before you the point 
that I was never elected Vice-President of the “Theosophical Society”; 
consequently that office was then known to you to be vacant. The 
decision then arrived at by you, Mr. Bertram Keightley and Mr. George 
R. S. Mead that I was Vice-President was invalid, of no effect, and 
quite contrary to the fact. The original notification to the public that 
my name was attached to the office was merely a notice of your selec- 
tion, without the authority of the Soctety vou are the President-Founder 
of, and without any election by a competent, regular and representative 
convention of that Society. I also informed you in July that no notice 
was ever given to me of the said invalid selection. 

A long and bitter fight has been waged by Mrs. Annie Besant and 
others, one of the objects of which is to compel me to resign the said 
office which I do not hold. I have refused to accede to their requests, 
aud would refuse even did I hold that I was legally the Vice-President. 

But as I have worked a long time with you in the cause of Theo- 
sophy, and am with you one of those who helped H. P. B. to start the 
American movement in 1875; as I would aid you in all proper ways, 
aud since I hear that you are to be in London this summer to “settle 
the Judge case,” as you have proclaimed, I now beg to again point out 
to you that I do not hold, aud never have held, the offiee of Vice- 
President of any Theosophical Society of which I am a member, and 
that you can consider this as my declaration that I cannot and will not 
oppose your filling the said so-called office in any way you may see fit, 
either arbitrarily or otherwise. 

While on this point, I would say to you that my signing my name 
hitherto as “Vice-President” was in ignorance of the important facts 
since ascertained showing conclusively the de facto character of the act. 
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Should vou ask why, then, I raised the objection so long ago as July, I 
reply that the Master whom you think I do not hear from directed me 
to do so, and at that time I found only the fact of non-election in 
support of it.—Fraternally, 


WiLL Q. JUDGE. 
May Sth, 1595. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
To the editor of Tur IRISI THEOSOPHIST. 


Drar Srr,—May I request your insertion of the following letter to 
Editor of The Vithan, for which I wish to secure a wide ciretlation. I 
also ask your permission to say, through your columns, that the Coun- 
tess Wachtmeister has apparently misunderstood me to say that I 
believed H. P. Blavatsky to have refucarnated in a physical body. I 
never had and have not such belief. I have no Awowedge upon the 
subject, one way or the other, but I always inclined and do still incline 
to the contrary belief. I also believe H. P. B. to be consciously working 
on the inner planes of Being. 

Countess Wachtmeister apparently has reference to a confidential 
conversation, of no immediate interest to the public, which related to 
quite another point.—Sincerely yours, 

J. C. KEIGIITLEY. 


To the Editor of The Vahan. 
Mav 2rst, 1503. 

DEAR Srx.—Having read in The Tuhan for May, 1898. the state- 
meut of Mrs. Besant in “regard to the * Chinaman” episode, I ask vour 
editorial courtesy in order “to say, definitely and clearly, that that state- 
ment, as such. is wholly incorrect. I do not use the word “untrue” 
because, to my mind, that word would ee) a conscious moral per- 
version on the part of Mrs. Besant, while I do not know—I have no 
means of knowing—what her state of cousciousness is. When working 
a or for Mrs. Besant, whether in America or in England, I always 

required from her her directions #7 writing, in order to guarantee myself 
ce her constant forgettuiness and her characteristic inability to 
admit herself to be mistaken, an inability which I was wont to call 
“her sunspot.” No human soul can maintain itself above its own ex- 
perience for any great length of tine: my experience inclines me to 
the belief that Mrs. Besant, when she changes her mental attitude, 
forgets much of what she thought and said under the influence of a 
prior state of consciousness. Examples of this on her part are not 
wanting, even from the Iuelish daily press. Hence L say advisedly 
that fhe statement, as such, is not true to fact. 

Mrs. Besant herself requested that Mr. Mead be not told who the 
Chinaman was, and in response to to my suggestion to the contrary. 
She gave as her reason Mr. Mead’s “ feelings.” and also the prevalent 
jealousy of the members of her household at re, Avenue Road, in regard 
to the relations between herself and others. She used the words: ° Do 
not tell these children.” No promuse of secreey was asked from her at 
that interview, or ever, so far as my knowledge goes; but I understood 
that the usual edina? tiviolability was implied, it was uot worded. 
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Mrs. Besant sent me a letter from India, quoted in “ Luciferian 
Legends,” addressed inside to Dr. Keightley, the Chinaman aud myself. 
In that letter she requests that it be not shown to Mr. Mead and two 
others (named: one. another emplové of her own), because she named 
the Chinaman. If we had asked her to keep the matter private: if the 
wish for secreey towards these persons was oxzs, why ask ws not to show 
them the letter? 

If Mrs. Besant asked Mr. Hargrove to tell Mr. Mead of his identity 
and Mr. Hargrove failed to do so, why her praise of Mr. Elargrove's 
moral worth in letters to me from India much later? 

As to the matter of jealousy, I have a letter from Mrs. Besant which 
goes into that subject im relation to 19, Avenue Road, with clear and 
kindly criticisin of her household. 

While I cannot ignore facts—and facts of _reeord—it is not my 
present wish to pu blish these letters, which are of a personal character; 
but on my return to England I contemplate some arrangement for their 
inspection by some honorable persons, under the auspices of the 
General Secretary for E urope (yourself); in the midst of a sudden and 
deep family affliction I cannot now give my mind to such matters. 

It was my hope that the literature of contention would pass into 
oblivion without the smallest contribution from me. Let others fulfi 
their Karma uninterrupted by my intrusion. But the attack of Mr. 
Mead upon Mr. Hargrove, aud that of Mrs. Besant upou Dr. Keightley 
for telling the truth as known to him. leaves me no alternative if I 
would maintain the right of others to have justice. May I be pardonec 
the suggestion that there are persons of private life to whom truth ane 
honor are none the less vitally dear, because they do not make of them 
professional adjuncts? “I would have you to know [ve an honor of 
my own, as good as yours, though I don't prate about it all day long, as 
if it was a God's miracle to have any. It seems quite natural to me; I 
keep it in its box till it’s wanted.” So says one of Stevenson's most 
living characters. 

There are also those whom it is necessary to impugn and impeach 
—in the interests of the present self-righteous outbreak —because they 
will not forget that noble saving of Master K. H. in the letters of 7he 
Occult Morid: 

i We see a vast amount of difference between the two quali- 
ties of two equal amounts of energy expended by two men, of whom 
one, let us suppose, és ox his way lo his daily quich work, aud another is 
on Als way to denounce a fellonmercalure ae the Police sialion, while the 
men of science sce none: ars 

The italics are mine. We are. all of us. tn danger of forgetting 
those early landmarks set up to direet pioneers upon the true theo- 
sopliical path: why not study them afresh. then? 

In conelusion. I beg to say that as my dally word is my word of 
honor to me, and as [ strive ever to bring th at more and more into 
accord with the unseen laws whieh alone are truo, I ean only affirm that 
the above is a true account of what took place {before three witnesses), 
such as I wouid vive—and will give when desired—ander oath in a 
court of justice. But I have no desire to imiluence others in their free 
choice between the true and the untrue frets. Right discrimination is 
their privilege. Mt is only attainable by the abandonment of the 
personal view.—Sincercly vours, 


TC. KReIGUPLEY. 
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To the Editor of Tar IRISH THEOSOPHIST. 


Nay rth, 18935. 

DRAR SIR AND BRoTHER,—Mrs. Annie Besant has succeeded in 
breaking her own record. Very soon after the death of H. P. B. we see 
her rushing over to America, bringing accusations against Colonel 
Olcott, clamoring for his removal. Omitting minor instances, we next 
find her writing of H. P. B. as largely responsible for the “crimes” of 
her favorite pupil. In both cases acting privately and speaking of both 
Colonel Olcott and H. P. B. meanwhile in the highest terms, for the 
benefit of the public. After informing several persous that Mr. Judge 
was a “forger,” under promises of secrecy, we next find her publicly 
attacking him, and one by one all those who do not agree with her in 
this respect are added to her little list of criminals—Dr. Archibald 
Keightley being the latest addition. Fortunately there is too much of 
comedy in the situation to permit of serious indignation for any length 
of time. 

In the April issue of Lucifer, Dr. Keightley wrote in regard to 
Che-yew-Tsang and Mr. Mead’s travesty of events in relation to the 
writing of “Some Modern Failings.” Dr. Keightley stated that it was 
at Mrs. Besant’s express desire that Mr. Mead was not told as to the 
personal identity of the writer. “B. K.” volunteered a footnote to the 
effect that Mrs. Besant denied this statement. In the May issue of Tur 
IRISH THEOSOPHIST I wrote that I must refuse to believe such a thing 
of Mrs. Besant until I saw it over her own name. This was because [ 
knew Dr. Keightley’s statement in regard to Mrs. Besant’s connection 
with the matter to be correct in every detail. 

Aud now, in the May Fahan, Mrs. Besant offers this denial for 
whatever it may be worth. She flatly contradicts Dr. Keightlev’s 
account, and giving this as her only instance. bases upon it one of her 
characteristic accusations, amounting to a charge of wholesale lying— 
namely, that Dr. Keightley has been circulating “many extraordinary 
and false statements” about her during her absence from England. 

I do not write in order to defend Dr. Keightley. It would be 
simply absurd to offer a defence when Mrs. Besant is the only accuser 
and the only witness. It would, in any case, be absurd to defend him 
from a charge of such a nature. But it is a good instance of the mental 
delusion from which Mrs. Besant would appear to be suffering. It is, 
in auy case, my duty to state the facts. 

Dr. Keightley wrote in “ Luciferian Legends”: “We therefore sug- 
gested that Mrs. Besant be told who the Chinaman was. This was done 
on the evening of Friday, Oct. 6th, 1893, in our sitting-room at 17, 
Avenue Road, Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Keightley, Mr. Hargrove and myself 
being present. Mrs. Keightley, who has always had a loyal regard for 
Mr. Mead. then suggested that Mr. Mead be told. Mrs. Besant opposed 
this, on the ground that the feelings of Mr. Mead would be hurt. 
However, Mrs. Besant adding, ‘Do not tell these children’ (referring to 
Mr. Mead and other residents at headquarters), it was then agreed that 
no one should be told.” 

As stated by Dr. Keightley, Iwas present during the whole of that 
conversation, naturally following it with the closest attention, making 
a note of itin my diary that same evening (thus being able to supply 
the date), and I give my word of honor that Dr. Keightley’s account as 
above set forth is accurate in every detail. 
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And what does the fourth person present say? In the May Fahan 
Mrs. Besant denies the above account, putting forward an exactly oppo- 
site statement, asserting. “On the contrary, I advised Mr. Hargrove to 
tell Mr. Mead.” The fact is, the whole of Mrs. Besant’s first paragraph 
does not contain a word of truth, and the oniy correet statement made 
in it is the short sentence: “The facts are simple.” 

Here vou have three people. Mrs. Keightley (Jasper Niemand), Dr. 
Archibald Keightley and myself, the word of each being at any time at 
least as good as Mrs. Besaut’s, agreeing perfectly as to what transpired, 
stating that they have often referred to that conversation since, and 
now contradicted by the only other person present—Mrs. Besant. 
That should be sufficient in itself. But there is much more to say. It 
is not simply a question of veracity, three to one. It is a question of 
common-sense. 

It should, at least, be evident that Dr. and Mrs. Keightley and 
myself must be totally disinterested in the matter. It is trivial in itself. 
It is only of interest as a side-light on Mrs. Besant’s state of mind. 
Her approval or disapproval of my action as Che-Yew-Tsang conveys 
nothing to me. Her approval would certainly not imply that my action 
was right; her disapproval could not possibly show that it was wrong. 
I alone am judge of that, and I am not interested in the opinions of 
those who do not know the facts. No one could imagine that either 
Dr. or Mrs. Keightley are personally interested. No other two members 
have made greater sacrifices for the Theosophical Society, both finan- 
cially and otherwise. No two other members could have less to gain by 
association with it; few have as much to lose, for in a worldly sense we 
do so lose—in England at all events. 

I do not believe that Mrs. Besant deliberately says what is false, 
but I make it a distinet issue that either she is hopelessly deluded and 
confused, or that Dr. and Mrs. Keightley and myself are deliberately 
lying. It is impossible to conceive that we can have collectively for- 
gotten, or collectively “made a mistake.” It ts either an unmitigated 
lie or it is true. 

Examine the probabilities, apart from the fact that there are three 
Witnesses against one, and that the aecuracy and memory of that one 
have already been very seriously questioned. Mrs. Besant asserts that 
she advised me to tell Mr. Mead, and that I agreed to do so. (1) Mrs. 
Besant was at that time one of the outer heads of the E. S. T., of which 
Iwasa member. Those who know me must be aware that in a case of 
that sort, where no question of right or wrong was involved. I should 
have at once followed Mrs. Besant’s advice, and with as little delay as 
possible, if she had advised any sueh thing. (2) If Mrs. Besant’s 
version be correct, I failed to keep my alleged promtise to her, by not 
telling Mr. Mead. Why, then, did she not mention the matter to me, 
either verbally or by letter? I find an entry in the diary which I then 
kept, that on Sunday, Oct. 17th, 18593, eleven days after Mrs. Besant 
lad been told who the writer was, aud two days after the first article 
had actually appeared—I had a long conversation with Mrs. Besant in 
“H. P. Bes room” at r9, Avenue Road; that I then gave Mrs. Besant 
an outline of what I proposed to say in my next article: that I con- 
sulted her as to whether it should be sent in for the November or for 
the December issues of Lucifer; that she told me she knew that most 
of the “I. G.” regarded her as a “deluded psyehic,” ete.; but no ques- 
tion about telling Mr. Mead, although I had had eleven days in which 
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to do so after having told her that it should be done. Did my alleged 
“failure to perform” cause her much anxiety? 

(3) Repeating the question: Why did she not mention her alleged 
wish or advice again, seeing that she knew I had not told Mr. Mead 
and that manuy enquiries continued to be made as to the writer of 
“Some Modern Failings”? I have shown that, although talking future 
articles over with me, she never suggested such a thing. And how was 
it that in her letters from India, both to Dr. and Mrs. Keightley and 
myself, she said no word of reminder? As was shown in “ Lucifertan 
Legends,” Mrs. Besant wrote in reference to “the Chinaman,” and ina 
tone of very distinct trust and friendship; but no mention of telling 
Mr. Mead, only the words, “But don’t give them [Mr. Mead and others. 
the letter, as I have put ‘the Chinaman.” Ina letter to myself, dated 
Jan. 16th, 1894, after the appearance of the second article in Lucien, 
Mrs. Besant wrote: “I did not think the Chinainan’s second article up 
to the level of his first [I did not wonder! . . . He will not mind 
the friendly criticism.” Mrs. Besant then adds: “Mrs. Keightley’s 
influence, and the Doctor's, have been invaluable at Headquarters, as 
indeed I felt sure would be the case.” But no word of remiuder of my 
alleged unfulfilled promise; no question as to whether I should not tell 
Mr. Mead. Not a word! 

Is more needed? Then take this sentence of Mrs. Besant’s from 
The Vahan: “. . . but I should not have revealed Mr. Hargrove’s 
identity, as I was told it as a secret, and unair as it was to trap Me 
without my consent, I felt none the less our Italics mine. The 
letters quoted in “Luciferian Legends,” and the facts given above, must 
seem strange as coming from one who had been “trapped unfairly” 
Or is this more of “the Christ who ate with sinners”? Tf so, it was 
out-Christing Christ, I would suggest. But consider the matter further: 
Mrs. Besant says she was “trapped unfairly” on Oct. 6th. The first 
article was then in proof only. Lucifer did not appear till Oct. 15th. 
If she felt she had been trapped, why not have stopped the appearance 
of the article? It would have been easy. It was what would have been 
done if Mrs. Besant had been “trapped unfairly.” Those who know 
her know this. And I assert that Mrs, Besant gave no verbal promise 
of secrecy in any shape or form. She was not asked for any promise, 
nor did she volunteer one. There was an understood “promise of 
secrecy” on the part of Dr. and Mrs. Keightley, as well as on the part 
of Mrs. Besant, as I stated in 7he Path. But there was no verbal 
promise given in any case, and all assertion as to “trusting” to any- 
one’s “honor” bears its absurdity on its face. In this I directly contra- 
diet Mrs. Besant. But it is not merely a question of contradiction. A 
few days after Mrs. Besant had been told, and had xof promised secrecy 
verbally, Dr. and Mrs. Keightley left for the north of England. I 
wrote them, pointing out that Mrs. Besant had given no promise. I 
wondered if she would tell Mr. Chakravarti. Telling Mr. Mead would 
have been one thing: telling Mr. Chakravarti quite another. Mrs. 
Keightley replied on behalf of herself and Dr. Keightley. I still have 
that letter. _ She wrote that any formal promise would be a ‘crude 
superfluity.” Remembering Mrs. Besant’s words at the time she was 
told, I at once agreed to this view. But how account for this letter if 
Mrs. Besant had been asked for or had given her word of honor that 
she would keep the matter private? 

The thing is absurd. I repeat again that there is nota single word 
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of truth in the whole of that long paragraph under the heading, “The 
Chinaman,” in May FP dharn. Mrs. Besant secins to go through some 
such sub-conscious process as this in “remembering” ": What would I 
have said?—arguing from her present state of consciousness. Then 
this “would have said” immediately becomes “did say.” She is utterly 
confused—and I do not wonder at it. 

The Case against IW, Q. Judge is full of similar instances. Accusa- 
tion gone mad. A volume might be written on the subject, but I should 
hope the above is sufficient. 

One word more as to a pamphlet just issued by the Countess 
Wachtmeister, entitled A. P. Bo and the Present Crisis in the Theosophi- 
cal Society. Tam not surprised at its having been written, but surely it 
was published without the consent of the Countess Waclitmeister’s 
friends! It consists almost entirely of what H. P. B. is supposed to 
have said to the Countess some years ago. One extract from a letter is 
given to which I will refer later. I am obliged to flatly contradict one 
statement she makes. On page ro of her pamphlet she says: ‘ Mrs. 
Archibald Keightley also confirmed this statement [that H. P. B. had 
retneariated j, felling me that she had seen and conversed with H. P. B. 
in her new body. This autumn Mrs. Keightley said to me that she had 
been mistaken in her vision.” Taking the last statement first, I can 
only say that I was present during the whole of that conversation, 
which took place in the drawing-room at 62, Queen Anne Street, in the 
autumn of rs94. I was calling upon Dr. and Mrs. Keightley at the 
same time as the Countess and her son. Dr. Keightley was present. I 
sat between Mrs. Keightley and the Countess during the greater part of 
the conversation between them, and close beside them during the 
remainder. I heard every word that was said, and I absolutely ‘deny 
that Mrs. Keightley said what the Countess puts into her mouth. If 
asked by the Countess to repeat that conversation, I will do so. She 
may remember some statements she made in regard to the occupants of 
19, Avenue Road. 

In regard to the first part of her statement: I was not present when 
Mrs. Keightley is alleged to have made this very remarkable and highly 
improb sable statement. But at Maidenhead, when staying at Miss 
Müllers with Mr. Mead, the Countess and others, very shortly after 
this conversation is alleged to have taken place, the Countess gave me 
an entirely different version of it which flatly contradicts her present 
account. I did not say a word about it to Mrs. Keightley, but some 
weeks later she herself told me what she had said to the Countess, and 
this version agreed exactly with what the Countess had before told me. 
So I have the Countess’s first version, confirmed independently by Mrs. 
Keightley, which absolutely contradicts her statement as made in her 
recent production. I therefore conclude that all the other hearsay 
which the Countess volunteers, from conversations with H. P. B. to 
those with Mr. Judge is, to put it mildly, faulty. 

But the Countess does quote one letter which is of interest, and I 
thank her for doing so. She supplies a missing link. In the Preface 
to The Case against W. Q. Judge, p. 10, Mrs. “Besant says: “It was 
these experiences, related to her by me, that H. P. Blavatsky wrote 
to Mr. Judge under date March 27th, r891: ‘She hears the Master's 
voice when alone, sees His Light, and recognizes His voice from that of 
D 2” Mrs. Besant quotes this as a complete seutence, without 
asterisks to show the omission of words, It is put forward as a sen- 
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tence by itself. Now turn to what the Countess gives as the whole 
sentence, aud notice the words left out by Mrs. Besant, who is so very 
particular about other people’s “lack of straight-forwardness” that she 
cannot exist in the same Society with one whom she merely accuses of 
such a thiug. Turn to the omitted words: “She [Mrs. Besant) 7s sof 
ps vehic nor spir itual in the least—all intellect, and yet she hears Master's 
voice,” etc. Italics mine. But why did Mrs. Besant quote as a coul- 
plete sentence what was only part of one? Why did she leave out those 
very pregnant words, “She is not psychic nor spiritual in the least—al/ 
intellect” ? 

Bah! Why will not people try to purify themselves before trying 
to crucify others for alleged “lack of straight-forwardness.” “Jf it 
were not for delusion such action could only be called hypocritical.” 
But I would to God they would stop these slanders and leave others to 
go on with the work. It may here and there be momentarily amusing, 
but such amusement becomes monotonous. Here are thousands crying 
out for these eternal verities, for a knowledge of Karma and Retnearna- 
tion, and the time is taken up by attacks on Mr. Judge and his friends 
and in necessary refutation and defence. I say itis a shame. Let us 
go on with the Work, the Work, and leave time and great Karma to do 
the other work of scavenging if any at all be needed. Let us think of 
those who have not yet heard of Theosophy, and these petty attacks 
would soon be stopped and forgotten. 


E. T. HARGROVE. 
5, Lancaster Gate, London, W., 


I certify that I have seen the originals of all the letters quoted or 
cited by Mr. Hargrove, and that these quotations are correctly given. 
BASI, CRUMP, Ziom pie. 


Jar grst, r805. 

As Mrs. Besant’s article in the May Fazan, containing the above- 
mentioned incorrect assertions and accusations, required comment in 
the same journal, I wrote a letter to the editor endorsing Dr. Keightlev’s 
statement of fact. This I did well in tine for the June issue, according 
to the usual rule. Mr. Mead had not the common courtesy to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this letter, nor, as I now see, did he insert it. Is it 
possible that he thinks Mrs. Besanut’s attacks no longer require reply? 
Or must we take this as further proof that Mr. Mead is only interested 
in ventilating any accusation against one of “Mr. Judge's friends,” since 
he will not insert an answer? Courtesy from our executive officer I 
have ceased to expect. 


peed tara o be 
To the Editor of Tun IRISI TireOsopHist. 


Tur folowing interesting letter is sent for publication, with the 
writer's consent: 
My DEAR ; 

I have been away in the North or I would have written to vou 
sooner re the statement lately published above the signature of the 
Countess Wachtmeister concerning Annie Besant’s claim to supersede 
W. Q. Judge. As I have now read it I think my testimony may have 
some weight with those who were with us in the Lansdowne Road days, 
when first the E. S. was formed. 
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I was sitting one afternoon with H. P. B. in the back part of the 
ground floor room of 17, Lansdowne Road; she was telling me about 
her disease, which was then beginning to grow very troublesome; she 
said she knew she must soon leave us. I asked her about the filling of 
the void and said it would be, so far as an ordinary man could judge, 
impossible adequately to fill it. She answered that W. Q. Judge was 
her favorite pupil and would worthily bear her mantle when she was 
gone. Shortly after he came over on a visit and she introduced me to 
him, saying distinetly that he was her destined successor. After he 
had gone back to America she always spoke of him in the same way to 
me and, I have no doubt, to others who were seeing her nearly every 
day. As for the letter quoted by Countess Wachtmeister, where H. P. B. 
couples Annie Besant with W. Q. Judge—she evidently hoped that all 
would proceed normally, and that no karmic flood would burst forth to 
whirl away a good woman on an evil tide; still, she seemed to know 
that some serious disturbance would surely occur after her departure. 
In this connection I asked her if she meant to reincarnate immediately; 
she answered that she would not do so but would be able to help in the 
good work better as a Nirmanakdya. This help is especially needed 
now that loyal support seems denied even to him who has been bearing 
the brunt of Philistine attack for so many years. But happily Judge is 
not yet surnamed Belisarius.— Yours sincerely, 

RocER HALL. 
10, Southchurch Avenue, Southend, Jay 25th, 15903. 


REVIEW. 
Lyrics, by R. H. Fitzpatrick. [London: W. Stewart and Co.] 


WHILE one race sinks into night another renews its dawn. The 
Celtic Twilight is the morning-time and the singing of birds is prophetic 
of the new day. We have had to welcome of late years one sweet 
singer after another, and now comes a volume of lyrics which has that 
transcendental note which is peculiar to our younger writers. It is full 
of the mystery and commingling of the human and the divine soul: 

“Hail, thou living spirit! 
Whose deep organ blown 
By lips that more inherit 
Than all music known; 
Art is but the echo of thy mysterious tone.” 

These lyrics, I imagiue, have been wrought in solitary wanderings, 
in which the forms and shows of things and human hopes and fears 
have been brooded upon until the intensity of contemplation has allied 
them with that soul of Nature in which the poet finds the fulfilment of 
all dreams and ideals. And in this refining back to au Over-Soul there 
is no suggestion of the student of academic philosophy, no over- 
wrought intellectualism. Such references arise naturally out of his 
thought and illuminate it. One can imagine how such iyries were 
engendered: 

“I stood and twirled a feathered stalk, 
Or drank the clover's honey sap. 
Happiest without talk. 
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“The summer tidal waves of night 
Slowly in silence rippled in; 
They steeped the feet of blazing light, 
‘And hushed day's harsher din.” 

This aloofness from conflict, if it has hindered him from fully 
accepting and justifving lite, the lighest wisdom of the poet, has still 
its compensations. He has felt the manifold meaning of the voices 
through whose unconsciousness Nature speaks, the songs of birds, the 
aerial romance and intermingling of light aud shadow, and has vision 
of the true proportion of things in that conflict he has turned his back 
on: 

“AN things sip, 
And sip at life; but Time for ever drains 
The ever-filling cup in rivalship, 
And wipes the generations from his lip, 
While Art looks down from lis serene domains.” 


E. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Tur first annual Convention of the T. S. in America, held at the 
New England Headquarters, Boston. ou April 28th and 29th, was a 
splendid “and worthy achievement. The reports in the public press 
were numerous; all sympathetic, and many quite enthusiastic. The 
reply of our American brothers to the charges made against Mr. Judge 
was to elect him President for life. To quote Mrs. Besant’s words with 
regard to Mr. Judge on a former oceasion, in a somewhat similar con- 
nection: “If the e past may count for anything in judging of the future, 
no hands could be found to which to confide its destinies more loval, 
more strong, and more true.” 


The action of our American brothers is regarded by Mrs. Besant 
and others as secession from the °T.5.,” and it is so put in this month's 
Våran. By this time the historical facts regarding the T. S. are in the 
hands of members, and they will be able to judge of the truth of this 
for themselves. If these inside facts are correctly given. the action 
taken by the Convention at Boston was the only possible one. There 
is no doubt whatever that the T. S. in America was the parent Society. 
That has always been recognized. A declaration of independence in 
all administrative affairs is zof secession. The point was admirably 
put by Brother Corbett at the Conference of the North of England 
Federation T. S. on May rth, when he advised “that each Section 
should have its own rules only, and be perfectly autonomous, the bond 
uniting the several Sections to be not one of law, but of love aud co- 
operation.” Real secession, then, is disregarding this important fact 
of brotherhood: this union of harmony, the nucleus of which the T. S. 
was formed to create. Uuless we succeed in making it real and actual 
ve had better erase the motto from our shield. 


The fifth annual Convention of the “European Seetion of the 
T. S.” will be held, on July th and 5th. at the Portman Rooms, Baker 
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Street, London, W. It will afford a fitting opportunity, after nine 
mouths of internal turmoil and strife, to sink all personal aims “in one 
great sea of devotion to the cause.” The Rules and Constitution of the 
TS S. will, of course, have to be fully considered and discussed, and 
some action taken. Two points have been commended pv the Northern 
Federation to the representatives of their various Lodges, assembled 
at their recent Conference, for consideration before Couvention: (1) 
with reference to each Section being autonomous ; (2) with reference 
to expulsion of members. Whatever questions may arise, there can be 
no doubt that a great responsibility will rest on the delegates present. 
Only by calm judgment and wise discrimination can the existing crisis 
be tided over. “Fhe tranquil state attained, therefrom shall soon result 
a separation from all troubles.” 


M s 


In the matter of government, we could with advantage take a leaf 
from the masouic book. For example, in a new territory, when there 
are a number of lodges formed (three only are needed) they federate 
themselves together and become a Grand Lodge, which becomes sove- 
reign in its jurisdiction, and communicates in various ways with other 
Grand Lodges all over the globe. This is a good illustration of auto- 
nomy. I can assure those who talk of secession that there is no “gulf 
fixed” between Ireland and America in consequence of tlie latter having 
declared for legislative independence. Why should there be, indeed? 
Our bond of union has not been one of “red-tape.” United in aim and 
aspiration, we stand to-day as we stood before. Outward forms may 
change as necessities arise, the inner attitude remains unchanged; i 
alone gives strength and power, it is the attitude of the Soul. What 
matter if India, Europe, America, Australia, have each separate ad- 
miuistrative organizatious with full legislative powers, if they are joined 
hand and heart with one common object? Let each answer. 


Conventions are generally supposed to have “keynotes.” I would 
suggest that the “keynote” of the 1895 Convention be “ HomE-RULF.” 
Wherever we turn, we find that experience shows federal government 
to be too cumbersome and unwieldy for practical purposes. Business 
usually becomes so congested that progress is impossible. In the T. S. 
we have had, within the past twelve months especially, striking example 
of this.’ Let us, then, take advantage of a unique opportunity, and 
“go in” for autonomy. The “T. 5, in Great Britain and Ireland” 
would make a good and fitting title. We need not slavishly follow 
America in every detail in framing a Constitution; but we certainly 
should endeavor to have a Constitution as simple and practicable as 
possible, and theirs is, to my thinking, a model of simplicity. Branches 
ou the continent, wherever strong “enough to have an independent 
organization, should become perfectly autonomous also, and if desirable 
affiliate with the “T. S. in Great Britain and Ireland.” Wherever there 
are Lodges outside of Great Britain and Ireland not strong enough to 
have a pe parale administrative organization, and Were there exists no 
T. S. afl 3 ith 
the “T. S. in Great Britain and Ireland” on die same nao as 
Lodges within its territory. The important thing to remember is: that 
the theosophical movement circles the world, and that it is not confined 
to the organizations that go under that name. There are probably 
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more outside the T. S. than in it doing Master's work. We are not 
building for to-day only, so that we need not be in too great a hurry to 
do all the work at once. Let us take as comprehensive a view of things 
as possible, and we will have more time to laugh. “One of the wants 
of the age is more laughter.” A greater appreciation of the humorous 
side of things might have saved much of the trouble of the past year. 
Suppose we began the Convention with a good hearty laugh. I think 
the effect would be magical. All we want is the presence of the 
Supreme Humorist. 


A feature of our General Secretary’s report will necessarily differ 
this vear from previous ones. I refer to that dealing with the wonder- 
ful “consumption of paper” by the H. P. B. Press. To regret the 
altered circumstances would be foolish (would it be theosoplical?). 
There are so many fields and pastures left unexplored, that the cessa- 
tion of one form of activity may be but the opening to other forms 
even more desirable, and leave many free to go in search of treasures 
“rich and rare” that lie awaiting the explorer. Consumption of paper 
is certainly not everything; on the contrary, it is of little value com- 
pared with the quality of the work produced. Much of our work in 
this direction has been of a tentative and temporary character; we will 
have to turn our attention to work of a more enduring nature that will 
be good as Literature, and command attention. Literature, art, music 
and the drama, will all have yet to be enlisted in the service of Theo- 
sophy. Translations from Sanskrit, Greek, Spanish and French will 
have to be done, as well as original work. In fact, the work has already 
commenced. 


Delegates to former Couventions, who turned in to the H. P. B. 
Press to see the “wheels go round,’ will remember the faithful worker 
who was responsible for the “ten tons” of work produced. Excellent 
as the work was, it but afforded opportunity for one phase of Brother 
Pryse’s abilities. He has lately been engaged on work of a different 
character. From what I have seen of it, I can assure our readers that, 
if nothing occurs to interrupt, a treat lies in store for them if they 
care, when the time comes, to take advantage of it. He is busy un- 
earthing ‘ treasures.” 


D. N. D. 


DUBLIN LODGE, T. 5. 


Tun regular weekly public meetings have. as usual in this Lodge, 
come toa close for the summer months, to be resumed in September. 
The Monday evening group for study of The Sceret Doctrine will, how- 
ever, meet as usual from 8.30 to 9.30. 

The midsummer meeting of the Lodge for consideration of agenda 
relating to the Annual Convention in Loudon, and other business, will 
be on Wednesday evening the tyth inst., punctually at $.30. As ini- 
portant matters affecting the welfare of the movement will come up for 
discussion it is hoped that there will be a very fuil attendance. 

FRED. J. Dien, Flo. See. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE “FIRST PEOPLE.” 


WHILE many members of the European T. S., fondly imagining 
themselves to be the elect of the race, have been throwing away their 
opportunities for effective work, and in the clamor of denouncing each 
other, the din of personal recrimination, have all but forgotten the 
three objects for which alone the Society was organized, many an “out- 
sider” of strong soul and clear sight has been working steadily and 
successfully along the exact lines pointed out tous by H. P. B. Among 
others is J. Curtin, whose Hero Tales of Deland. though solely the result 
of independent investigation and thought, surpasses in wealth of mate- 
rial and depth of insight the entire hierarcliy of meagre books, with 
pretentious titles, which of late years have almost destroyed the literary 
reputation of the European T. S. Since the glad days when the pens 
of H. P. B. and M. C. flew over paper and made our souls rejoice, not a 
book, or even a pamphlet, has been published inside the Society that 
would repay more than a cursory glance; and but for the contributions 
of American members and of the “outsiders” our library shelves would 
remain painfully empty of new works on Theosophical subjects. Mr. 
Curtin seems deeply impressed with the importance of rescuing, with- 
out delay, what still survives of primitive beliefs in record and tradition 
before time and materialism have obliterated them. He has supple- 
mented his researches into Keltic literature by working eight years 
among the American Indians, whose traditions he considers the most 
complete he has yet met with. He says: 

“The Creation myth of the New World is of great value: for by 
its aid we can reconstruct that early system of belief which was com- 
mon to all races; which has one meaning, and was, in the fullest sense 


g 
a religioun truly Catholic and Œeceumenical, for it was 


of the word, one 
believed in by all people, wherever resident, and believed in with a 
vividness of faith which few civilized meu can even imagine. 
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“The ‘First People’ of the Indian tales correspond to the earliest 
Gods of the Keltic and other races. For ages these ‘People’ lived 
together in harmony. But in each imperceptibly some mysterious 
change was going on, and at last conflicts arose among them. 

“Some few of these Gods in whom no passion developed remained 
undifferentiated: they either went above the sky, or sailed away west- 
ward to where the sky comes down, and beyond, to a picasant region 
where they live in delight. Of the majority, however, the struggles 
were gigantic, for the first people had mighty power; they had also 
wonderful perception and knowledge. They feit the approach of 
friends or enemies even at a distance; they knew the thought in an- 
other's heart. If one of them expressed a wish it was accomplished 
immediately; nay, if he even thought of a thing it was there before 
him. As the result of their conflicts came the Fall of the Gods, and 
all were forced to enter some lower form. Thus every individual is a 
divinity, but a divinity under sentence, weighed down by fate, with a 
history behind him extending back along the whole line of experience. 

“During the period of struggles the Gods organized institutions, 
social and religious, according to which they lived. These are be- 
queathed to man; and nothing that an Indian has is of human inven- 
tion, all is divine. An avowed innovation would be looked on as 
sacrilege. The Indian lives in a world prepared by the Gods, and 
follows in their footsteps—that is the only morality, the one pure and 
holy religion. 

“These accounts of the life of the world before this. as given in 
the tales, were delivered in one place and another by some of these 
‘former people,’ who were the last to be transformed and who found 
means to give needful instruction to men. 

“To sum up, we may say that the Indian tales reveal to us a whole 
system of religion, philosophy and social polity, and from what is known 
of the mind of antiquity, we may affirm as a theory that primitive beliefs 
in all places are of the same system essentially as the American.” 

Orthodox mythologists and folk-lorists, glamored by the eighth- 
race aura with which Darwin got saturated during his investigation of 
the luckless eighth-race folk caged in the Regent’s Park Zoo, interpret 
all ancient legendary lore on the theory of the worship of objective 
natural phenomena by “primitive” men who gnawed bones in caves 
and hollow tree-trunks. Against this repulsive notion, caught by 
Darwin and his followers from the thought-aura of baboons, we place 
the legends of all ancient peoples, who unanimously declare that out 
of the God-world man stepped full-formed, with the aura divine enfold- 
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ing him like a mantle, and the sacred Word of magic vibrant in his 
breast. Only as man lets the divine light die out within him does he 
fall progressively into the ritualistic worshipper, the materialist, the 
cave-dweller, the ape. In one of the oldest manuscripts found in 
Guatemala the first men are thus described: 

“Men perfect and beautiful, whose form was the form of the divine 
man. Thought wes, and went outward; they saw, and directly their 
glance was raised their vision embraced all things; the entire world they 
knew, and when they contemplated it their sight flashed in an instant from 
the vault of heaven to behold anew the surface of the earth. All the 
most hidden things they saw at will, without needing to move first; and 
when also they cast their eves on this outer world they saw also all that 
it contains. Gentle was the appearance of these races, soft the lan- 
guage of these peoples, and great was their wisdom. Now, all had but 
one language: they did not yet invoke either wood or stone, and they 
remembered only the Word of the Creator and the Fashioner, of the 
Heart of the Heavens and Heart of the Earth. They spoke, in medi- 
tating, of that which the rising of the sun conceals; and filled with the 
sacred Word, filled with love, obedience and reverence, they made their 
requests” (Popol Tut). CAMPEON. 


UNCOMFORTABLE BROTHERS. 
To ONE or Trem. 

“To freedom you are called, Brothers!—only that vour freedom be 
not a pretext for the flesh. But serve each other by love. But if vou 
bite each other and eat each other, take care that you are not exter- 
minated by each other. 

“Tsay: Act according to Spirit, and you will not obey the cravings 
of the flesh. Because the flesh wills what opposes Spirit; aud Spirit, 
what opposes flesh. They oppose each other, so that vou do not do 
what you would. But if you are led by Spirit, then you are not under 
law. 

“The doings of the flesh are known, they are: unlawful sexual 
passion, sexual self-indulgence, impurity, self-indulgence; serving idols, 
sorcery; animosity, quarrels, envy, anger, contests, discord. separation, 
detestation; murder, drunkenness, disorder, and things like these; I 
warn vou, as I warned you before, that they who act like this will not 
inherit the divine kingdom. 


“But the harvest of Spirit: love. joy, peace, tolerance, gracious- 
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ness, charitableness. faith, gentleness, self-control: over these things 
there is no law.” —THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. 


You say that you would willingly make an end of it, go away, and 
have done with these Uncomfortable Brothers once for all. 

Yes, it would be easy enough, and a great relief perhaps, to be rid 
of this Uncomfortable Brotherhood; but what about the still more Un- 
comfortable Brotherhood that you were born into, aud entered with no 
apparent choice of your own?—the Brotherhood of mankind. To this 
greater Brotherhood you are bound, you are tied hand and foot, and 
there is no prospect at all that your bonds wiil ever be unloosed. 

No one who knows anything of this greater Brotherhood, and all 
of us perforce must know a good deal of it, will deny that there are in 
it Uncomfortable Brothers enough, and a large variety among them. 

There are Uncomfortable Brothers who love to make daggers, and 
curved swords, and knives with ragged edges, to be presently thrust, 
with the keenest enjoyment, through each others ribs and hearts. 
From Uncomfortable Brothers like these you would gladly separate 
yourself; yet, by your involuntary birth in the greater Brotherhood, 
you are bound to them, tied to them hand and foot, and there is no 
prospect at all that your bonds will ever be unloosed. 

Then there are Uncomfortable Brothers who steal, and lie in wait 
for each other, aud cheat, and by all possible means seek to rob each 
other of the fruit of their lawful or unlawful labours. Of them, too, 
you would doubtless gladly be rid; yet you are bound to them, tied to 
them, and there is no prospect that your bonds will be unloosed. 

And again there are Uncomfortable Brothers who, to gratify all 
sorts of unholy passions, to satisfy all sorts of dark and midnight 
cravings, will hesitate at no cruelty or knavery, or uncleanness. Here, 
again, you would doubtless gladly be quit of these Uncomfortable 
Brothers of yours, yet you seem to me to be so bound and tied to then 
that there is no prospect at all of your ever getting separated from 
them. 

Then there are Uncomfortable Brothers, perhaps the most uncom- 
fortable of all, who, for the sake of their truth and for the sake of their 
goodness, would use every effort to strangle your truth and your good- 
ness; who would bind your thought, and fetter your heart, and lay 
chains on your soul; nay, who would and did and will again, at the first 
possibility, put chains and fetters on your body, and prepare for you 
the rack and the thumbscrew and the stake, in the cool of the morning; 
prepare them, and apply them too, till there is nothing left of you but 
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a handful of ashes, until you are born again among them to your sorrow. 
From these last Uncomfortable Brothers, you would gladly escape and 
be rid of them, without any question at all; yet it seems again that you 
are so bound and tied to them that there is no hope at all of your ever 
getting away. 

it seems, therefore, that, quite against your will, you have fallen 
iuto a very discreditable Brotherhood indeed; a Brotherhood that private 
opinion and public opinion, and every other opinion, including that of 
each Uncomfortable Brother about all the others, will without hesita- 
tion condemn, and with very little hesitation denounce. Yet to this 
quite discreditable Brotherhood it seems to me vou are so tied and 
bound, as indeed we all are, quite as much as you, that there is no 
prospect at all of your or our bonds being unloosed for ever. 

And as itis impossibie for you and for us to get away from this 
disereditable Brotherhood, it seems to me that there are only two courses 
open tous: to bend our eves only on what divides us from these Un- 
comfortable Brothers, to look only at our points of difference; or to 
bend our eyes only on what unites us, to look only at our points of 
union. 

In other words, we may follow the course that the Chief of Sinners 
—who felt himself to be a very Uucomfortable Brother indeed—has 
called the way of the flesh: animosity, quarrels, envy, auger, contests, 
discord, separation, detestation. 

Or we may follow the course that he has called the way of Spirit: 
love, joy, peace, tolerance, graciousness, charitableness, faith, gentleness. 

These are the two ways. And Ido not think that you have any 
doubt, that we have any doubt in our heart of hearts as to which of 
these two ways will, in the long run, be most effectual towards making 
this discreditable Brotherhood a little more creditable, towards bring- 
ing a measure of comfort to these Uncomfortable Brothers. 

And it seems to me that in their credit and comfort Hes your only 
hope and ours, for we are bound and tied to them, hand and foot, soul 
and body, and there seems no prospect at all that our bonds will ever 
be unloosed, either here or there, either now or at the end of ends. 

And if you come to look atit in this way of good-natured toler- 
ance, of charitableness, of graciousness, this way of Spirit, as the Clief 
of Sinners called it, you will begin to see that each of your Uncomfort- 
able Brothers has a case of his own, a truth of his own, a rightuess of 
his own. 

The first, the Brother of daggers, is really, in a blind way, fighting 
for the divine and inviolable Self; when he comes to see the Self in all 
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beings, he will find a wiser way of doing its work. And we have no 
real doubt in our hearts which conduct of ours, the way of the flesh— 
detestation—or the way of Spirit—love—will sooner bring this Uncom- 
fortable Brother to the wiser way of looking at things. 

And the Uncomfortable Brothers who lie in wait for each other, who 
would satisfy all kinds of dark and midnight cravings, they are really, 
in the blindest way, trying to give expression to the Self which is bliss. 
And here again we have no real doubt which of the two wavs is likely 
to bring them to a more comfortable and more creditable mind. 

Even the most Uncomfortable Brother of all, the Brother of the 
thumbscrew, is only trying to give expression to the Self which is 
Truth. Some day he will learn that Truth is reality, that the highest 
reality is oneness, that the expression of oneness is not detestation but 
love; and that this love’s companions are joy, peace, graciousness, 
charitableness, gentleness, and other qualities far enough apart from 
thumbscrews. 

So that, if you rightly look at it, each of vour discreditable, Un- 
comfortable Brothers is only following his highest truth for the time 
being; is only trying after his highest good. 

For it is a law of pretty wide extent that a man cannot help trying 
for his highest good; can help it as little as a dog can help trying for 
the largest and nicest of two bones. If you have tried it you will agree 
—if you have not it is worth trying—that the best way to wean a dog 
from a bone that is objectionable to you, is not to lay hold of the other 
end and pull, but rather to offer him a bigger, nicer, aud more tempting 
bone. 

So with your Uncomfortable Brother; show him a less discreditable 
highest good, and he will presently leave his own way to follow the 
better. In other words, try the way of union, not of discord. And if 
you have no more creditable highest good to tempt your Brother, then 
be counselled, leave him to himself, and he will presently find a new 
and better highest good for himself; one, perhaps, in advance of yours, 
and which you will therefore have the pleasure and advantage of fol- 
lowing too. 

So that, Uncomfortable Brother, be counselled to follow the largest 
tolerance, not sour and supercilious at all, but good-natured. genial, 
full of understanding and sympathy, fill of graciousness, charitable- 
ness, gentleness. This is the only way, as you in your heart of hearts 
know, by which this great disereditable Brotherhood to which we all 
belong may, some day, after a long time, be won to a better and sweeter 
mind. 


A DREAM. Iy 


tr 


A truce with evil? Toleration of evil-doers? Yes, or rather a 
truce, a lasting peace with your Brothers, from whom by no chance or 
accident you will ever be separated, even at the end of time. 

For there is no evil but stupidity, but the seeing of the highest 
good in the wrong places; there is no stupidity like discord, and no 
cure for discord but—well, the answer to that you know well enough 
yourself. 

“He who beholds all beings in Self, and in all beings beholds Self, 
thereafter censures none. 

“In whom all beings have become Self through wisdom, for him 
what delusion, what sorrow is there, beholding Oneness?” 

This, theretore, is the counsel of an often equally Uncomfortable 
Brother. 


Cc. J. 


A DREAM. 


I preamt I stood in a beautiful glen, with flowers and ferns 
abounding, birds twittering, and the sound of a running stream making 
soft murmur in my ears. All was music. By my side was one, fair as 
a god, winning in manner, with speech soft, sweet and flowing; he was 
telling his love, and I—I returned that love as one fascinated, vet with 
a strange inward shrinking. Not far away stood his mother, tall and 
stately, clad in flowing garments, watching. Presently he asked me if 
I loved him and would promise myself to him, and though as he pleaded 
something within me repelled, yet my great love conquered, and I gave 
the promise. He threw his arms around me and pressed his lips to 
mine; then swift at the touch my soul awoke, and I knew it was no god 
I loved, but a devil. With all the strength of my will I recalled that 
promise, and tried to withdraw myself from his embrace. Then his 
mother, watching there, seeing that I knew and was inwardly strong, 
stretched ont her arms and waved them with strong gestures fiercely 
around her. At once all was black darkness; I was thrown violently 
to the ground; tongues of flame darted round me. lightning flashed, 
thunder shook the very earth: great shapes arose living, moving, ter- 
rible—twisted, curled, and then shrieking, hissing, roaring, Haming, 
exploded and disappeared, giving place to things still more awful and 
venomous. I struggled violently to escape, but held firmly in the 
terrible clutches of these creatures, I could not. How can I tell of the 
horrible tortures these hellish legions inflicted on me: their very hand- 
touch was as a flaming sword passing through me. And I seemed to 
know that if I would but say in my heart. “I yield.” all this would 
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cease; but I dare not say it, so fierce a power stirred in me, and through 
fearful sufferings I held firm, till suddenly these fiends left me, writhing 
on the brown earth in agouy, and then—all was blank. . .. 

I awoke; my hands were wet with clammy moisture; I lay ex- 
hausted, restless, haunted with the horror of my dream. The little 
clock on the mantel chimed three—I felt relieved, those notes somellow 


seemed sweet as a companion’s voice. A little while and I slept again. 


I found myself in a great, wandering old place, curiously built— 
past and present, ancient, medizeval and modern shapes mingled and 
confused—situated in a rocky wild, cragged and formless. It was filled 
with women—sonie old, some young, the faded and the beautiful side 
by side. And as I looked on them, I knew all had been deceived as I, 
but had been conquered, and now were slaves though no chains bound 
them and they seemed to know it not, half unwilling, half unhappy, 
yet not wholly discontented with their lot. I wandered about lonely, 
for I had nothing in common with the others; a great longing was in 
my heart to escape. Soon I became aware that passing in and out 
amongst the women were the dread mother and son, those fiends wear- 
ing human form, and ever as they passed they struck and jeered at me. 
Nowhere could I rest, for, unlike my companions, my pillow would be 
beset by large beetles or horrible crawling things, and I must still 
wander on, worn and weary. So some time passed—I know not how 
long—until at length I became conscious that there was a symbol by 
which I could force a passage from this bondage and save myself. 
Then I was seeking, ever seeking. At last I met four unhappy crea- 
tures who desired to escape too, but weak and miserable, lacked the 
hope and strength to try. One day, as I longed with eager longing to 
be free, there was borne into my mind the symbol of the cross, and I 
knew it was the weapon of self-defence I had been so long seeking. 
With swift trembling hands I fashioned out of a piece of cane a cross 
or sword, and grasping it tightly in front of me, full of hope, I set out 
on my journey. The perils that beset me I cannot describe. I know 
that I passed through winding passages, down tortuous stairways, the 
fiend himself following, lurking in corners, darting out at me, striving 
to make me fall or so frighten me that I might drop the cross, for with 
that he was powerless to harm or touch me; but clutching the symbol 
I pressed on and on, slipping and stumbling almost at every step, my 
heart now beating high with hope, now sinking with dread and fear. 
At last, oh, joy! I was free and unharmed; I stood beneath the starlit 
sky, the cool, pure nigltwind seeming to whisper sweet welcome, my 
being pulsating with joy and thankfulness. Suddenly I beeame sick 
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with horror, for I remembered those four trembling, unhappy weaklings 
whom I had left behind. How could I rejoice while. . . . I turned, 
grasping the cross firmly, and filled with desire to help them, went 
back. I felt strong with a great strength; dangers and horrors that 
before had nearly broken me now scarce caused a start. Back through 
those perils into that dreary rocky waste of dead aspiration I went, aud 
then returned with those poor fainting souls. As I emerged with the 
little band, a ray of rosy light stole gently over the eastern horizon, a 
bird’s sweet call rang out from a neighbouring tree: the light and the 
note were in our hearts, for we knew we were delivered from hell. 


P.G.T. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


TWILIGHT a blossom grey in shadowy valleys dwells: 
Under the radiant dark the deep blue-tinted bells 

In quietness refmage heaven within their blooms, 
Sapphire and gold and mystery. What strange perfumes, 
Out of what deeps arising, all the flower-bells fling, 
Unknowing the enchanted odorous song they sing! 

Oh, never was an eve so living yet: the wood 

Stirs not but breathes enraptured quietude. 

Here in these shades the Ancieut Knows itself, the Soul, 
And out of slumber waking starts unto the goal. 

What bright companions nod and go along with it! 

Out of the teeming dark what dusky creatures flit! 

That through the long leagues of the island night above 
Come wandering by me, whispering and beseeching love,— 
As in the twilight children gather close ana press 

Nigh and more nigh with shadowy tenderness, 

Feeling they know not what, with noiseless footsteps glide 
Seeking familiar lips or hearts to dream beside. 

Oh, voices, I would go with you, with you, away, 

Facing once more the radiant gateways of the day; 

With vou, with you, what memories arise, and nigh 
Trampling the crowded figures of the dawn go by; 

Dread deities, the giant powers that warred on men 

Grow tender brothers and gay children once again; 

Fades every hate away before the Mother’s breast 

Where all the extles of the heart return to rest. 
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A BASIS FOR BROTHERHOOD. 


Many have wondered how the study of ancient religions, philo- 
sophies and sciences, and the knowledge of the psychic powers latent 
in man, could in any way help forward that universal brotherhood, to 
work for which is the foremost aim of the Theosophical Society. In an 
ideal state, the love of a man for his comrade would be natural, and 
without motive; love would be part of life. But we have so far de- 
parted from the elemental attributes of being, that I do not slander 
men when I say that it is much easier to be indifferent than interested; 
our hates are more passionate than our loves. For one born into an 
age with universal coldness of heart as his heritage, but one thing 
remains, and that is to do his duty. 

Now our conception of duty must depend upon our knowledge, and 
he to whom this last wish remains, must study the development of 
society, and the nature of the units of which it is composed. I do not 
think that there can be found any real basis for altruism in the specu- 
lations of modern science. 

It coldly shows the necessity of coöperation in order that the Self 
may exist, but there is nothing in such a knowledge to give birth to 
that divine heroism which flings self-interest aside, when the interests 
of others are concerned. I do not mean to say that among materialists 
heroism does not exist; we all know it does, but it is in spite of their 
creed, and because man in his essence is good, not evil. One feels a 
strange reverence arise for that which has worked unceasingly for 
others. with no chilling of tenderness because no reward, or fruition of 
life, seemed possible in the hereafter. How many of those whose 
names are foremost now in philanthropic effort because their creed 
promises them much, would work as Charles Bradlaugh did, and as 
others have done, if they too had no belief in a future state? I had better 
not think it out. Returning to tlose whose opinions are founded upon 
the theories of modern science alone, I say, if love does not already 
exist, there is nothing in their creed which would make altruism a duty 
—that which ought from the nature of things to be done. We must 
look elsewhere for a conception of a nobler scheme of things. Having 
satisfied ourselves that little light can be thrown upon our spiritual life 
by a study of force and matter alone, we should make sure that we have 
reasons for our belief in spirit, and that it is not a mere will-o'-the-wisp 
we are following. 
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The examination of a few of the simpler experiments in hypno- 
tism, if well considered will. I think, be sufficient for this purpose. 
They show clearly that within the mind there are agencies at work 
which the physicist cannot explain: factors in the evolution of man 
undreamt of by the Darwinian; for it is clear that in the scheme of de- 
velopment concetved of by Darwin, where the life evolved departs 
suddenly from the normal line, there is no provision made for intellec- 
tual sanity or clearness of vision. Hypnotic experiments show, on the 
coutrary, that people who in the normal condition are ignorant or dull, 
show great powers of imagination: the faculty of vision becomes some- 
thing almost miraculous in its acuteness, and there is a similar increase 
of intensity in the other faculties. This is beyond question, and is 
quite sufficient as evidence without investigating auy of the rarer 
phenomena, such as clairvoyant vision, diagnosis of disease, or the 
appearance of the “double.” The development of these powers not 
being due to conscions effort on the part of the individual who displays 
them, they must belong to a different stream of evolution. To put it 
shortly, while matter has been evolving upwards, ever tending towards 
rarer and finer fornis and essences, capable of interpreting spirit; spirit 
has been involving itself into matter, following a line of development 
of its own, and it is from a kuowledge of these forces, so potent for 
good or for evil, that our conceptions of duty must arise, and the 
brotherhood of humanity be built up in the ages to follow ours. 

The methods of investigation employed in Europe, admirable for 
their accuracy in dealing with physical things, have been most barren 
of result touching the problems of life and mind. We meet everywhere 
confessions of inability to determine their character; they fall within 
the region of the “unknowable.” Confessedly, then, as the bridge 
between mind and matter is impassible to the scientist, we must adopt 
other than material instruments and means in our searcli; and here the 
study of ancient literatures, sciences and religions helps us. The 
modern scientific investigator has, in his search, gone further and 
further away from the primeval fountain of life, and sits bewildered 
amid deserts of barren matter of his own creation, while those, to 
whom matter las been but a passing illusion, have laid hold of the 
eternal, 

I do not propose to make any analysis of the different religious 
systems. In their essence they are identical, though they differ some- 
what from each other in the application of their ideal to life and con- 
duct. They all postulate one universal, eternal life. from which all 
things proceed. This life periodically manifests, and as it outbreathes 
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a great drama begins, in which Gods and men take part: worlds are 
generated, sphere within sphere, 
And beauty, wisdom, love and youth, 
By its enchantment gathered grow 
In age-long wandering to the Truth, 
Through many a cycle’s ebb and flow. 

From this it would follow that all life in its essence is one, and we 
should therefore expect to find that, the more spiritual self-conscious- 
ness was aroused, the more this unity would be felt, and from a deeper 
life there would come a wider vision. 

It would seem that there is a law in these things; that every man 
must become for himself that life before he Avoz's its meaning. But this 
at least he can know: that the way is clear. With the multitude of 
things observed by men of science, there is not one fact which coutra- 
dicts this unity of life, and the intimate connection between mind and 
mind. Inthe Journal of the Psychical Rescarch Society, January, 1884, 
we find that Society claims “to have proved the reality of thought 
transference; of the transmission of thoughts, feelings. and images 
from one mind to another by no recognized channel of sense.” It has 
been no hasty conclusion; hundreds of the most carefully conducted 
experiments have proved that this psychic connection between mind 
and mind is no mere theory, but a fact in nature. Thoughts, feelings 
and images are communicable, not alone by speech and gesture, but 
also by the inherent energy of silent will. These do not pass in a 
miraculous way without bridge or mediuin of communication. A sub- 
stance which we may call ether is diffused through space; it receives 
and registers these images generated in the mind, and its currents are 
capable of being controlled and directed by the will. This is the 
memory of nature, the “book of life” of the Apocalypse. It is a vast 
storehouse in which are garnered up all the thoughts and feelings of 
men; uot an action is unnoticed. Al that is noble, all that is base; 
the god-like visious of the poet; love and consuming hatred; strange 
fantasies; the brooding of despair; all that men desire, are caught and 
pictured in this universal ether which surges around and breaks in 
upon the consciousness of men. 

(To be continued.) 
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COUNTESS WACHTMEISTER’S OPINION IN 1894. 
(cory. ] 
P. O. Box 26, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. 
June and, 1895. 
Dr. Buck. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—I would like to say a preliminary to 
what follows, that personally I am very fond of Countess Waclitmeister, 
and only write the following because I consider it duty pure and simple. 
If at any time W. Q. J. or yourself should consider it testimony that 
should be made public, do so. It is at your disposal, make what use of 
it you choose.—Fraternally, 


L. A. RUSSELL, Sec. St. Cruz T. S. 


In May, 1894, during the lecture tour the Countess Wachtmeister 
made through California, I had the pleasure of accompanying her from 
Santa Cruz to Watsonville. 

Knowing her to be an earnest student of Theosophy and a pupil of 
H. P. B., I naturally confided to her some personal experiences and 
asked her opinion. I told the Countess I had tried to tell the same ex- 
periences to Mrs. Besant but could gain nothing from her. Countess 
Wachtmeister, after listening to all the facts of the case, advised me to 
write just what I had related to her to W. Q. Judge, as he was a more 
experienced occultist than Mrs. Besant, cautioning me not to act in any 
way without consulting Mr. Judge, as he was the only person who 
could decide upon it. 

The day before the Countess left Watsonville we were sitting to- 
gether visiting. Looking up, she said to me: “I am writing to Judge 
concerning X. [a gentleman of our Branch who was gifted in oratory 
and had previously worked along humanitarian lines] asking Judge to 
take him under his especial charge”; as she thought if he could be 
brought under theosophical influeuces he would be of great use in the 
T. S., and through the T. S. his gifts would be of service to humanity. 

I asked her why she did not correspond with him herself, as he had 
met her and seemed very much drawn toward her. 

The Countess’s answer was: “I do not feel myself competent to 
even assist such a turbulent nature as X. has.” Then referring to what 
Claude F. Wright had aecomplished under Mr. Judge’s training, she 
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turned from her letter, faced me, saying in a most decided and earnest 
wanner: “Do you not know that W. Q. Judge is the greatest living 
occultist known to the Western world sinee H. P. B.’s death?” 

L. A. RUSSELL. 


REVIEW. 


Tur BHAGAVAD Gita. Translated by Annie Besant. [Theosophical 
Publishing Society, London. ] 


THis is another instance of the tireless energy with which Mrs. 
Besant pursues her ideals. To make familiar to English-speaking 
people the noblest of books in Indian sacred literature, this translation 
has been made. It is most convenient in size, and its price (in paper, 
6d.) is unprecedented in works of this character. We could have 
wished, however, that for the purpose of popularizing the Gitdé some 
oue of the many translations already existing could have been utilized. 
An accomplishment Mrs. Besant has not acquired is the writing of good 
English. Her sentences are often tortured and involved beyond reason 
or grammar, and sometimes are simply barbarous, an effect due to her 
habit of leaving Sanskrit words in a state of semi-translation, as here: 

“Whence hath this dejection befallen thee in this perilous strait 
un-drvan. Svarga-closing, infamous, O Arjuna?” 

There is a sentence for you! There are many like it. We fail to 
see what advantage is gained by the use of words such as “Manas,” 
“Buddhi,” asuric,” “Svarga,” which occur on every page and convey 
but a faint meaning or noue at all to readers unversed in Sanskrit. If 
Mrs. Besant wished to convey the precise shade of meaning which 
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ought to be attached to our words “mind,” “understanding, demo- 


’ 


niac” and “heaven,” she could have used footnotes to give the Sanskrit 
term and any further definition she thought necessary. We hope that 
in future editions the Sanskrit words will drop to the bottom of the 
page, and the despised English equivalents be promoted from the foot- 


notes into the text. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE EUROPEAN 
SECTION T. S. 


Tue Fourth Annual Convention of the European Section T. S. 
was called to order on Thursday morning, July 4th, at ro o'clock, at 
Portman Rooms, Baker Street, London. The chair was taken by the 
President-Founder, Col. H. S. Olcott. 

Mr. Jameson (Bow Lodge) pointed out that, according to the Rules 
of European Section it was necessary to elect a chairman from the 
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meeting, and at same time formally moved that Colonel Olcott take the 
chair. This was seconded by a delegate. 

Mr. Mellis (Liverpool Lodge): wI protest aga piat Colonel Olcott 
occupying the chair at this Convention until we have > investigated the 
charges brought against him by Mrs. Besant, because while those 
charges rest on him he is not a fit and proper person to preside at this 
meeting.” 

Mrs. Besant: “I rise to say that I have brought no charges of any 
kind against Col. Olcott, and therefore the statement made is not the 
fact.” 

Election of Secretaries aud roll-call of Branches was then pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Bertram Keightley was received as delegate of the Tudian 
Section, and Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett as a delegate from ‘tthe intended 
new Section in America.” A telegram was also produced from the 
General Secretary, Australasian Section, sending greetings on behalf 
of Australian Branches. 

Minutes of last Convention were taken as read. 

Colonel Olcott then proceeded to read his address. He gave a 
rough sketch of the Society’s history, and the powers conferred on him 
by the Council in America, ignoring the fact that such powers not 
having been given in accordance with the by-laws of the parent Society, 
were illegal. He referred to the “Judge case” and the “secession” of 
the American Section, and suggested that those who were dissatisfied 
with what he had said should appeal to the General Council. He also 
referred to the “dastardly and iniquitous action” of those who brought 
charges against the private character of an of Meial, especially when the 
accused made “no pretence of superior sanctity” (loud and prolonged 
applause). Considering his attitude in the “Judge case,” this could 
uot be taken as referring to Mrs. Besant’s action in bringing charges of 
a private character against Mr. Judge as an official. It was evidently a 
reference to the charges brought against himself by Mrs. Besant, his 
address having been “prepared before Mrs. Besant’s public denial in 
Convention. He coneluded his address by making various suggestions 
to the “discontented minority” within the Section as to what steps they 
might take to obtain sectional autonomy, at the same time making it 
quite clear that they would not be permitted to have any connection 
with the new Society in America. 

The next business was the arrangement of programme and under 
this head Dr. Keightley moved and Mr. Dick seconded that the resolu- 
lution standing in Dr. Coryn's name on the agenda. to consider the 
legal status of the Section as related to “Parent Body” should be taken 
immediately following “Reports of other Departments of Theosophical 
Work.” 

Colonel Olcott proceeded to argue against the resolution, at same 
time ruling Dr. Keightley'’s motion for precedence out of order. 

Arter some discussion, it was moved by Mr. Hargrove aud seconded 
by Mr. J. T. Campbell, “That this meeting begs to dissent from the 
ruling of the Chairman, who has ordered that Dr. Coryit's resolution be 
not taken. This was put to the vote and lost by thirty-nine to fourteen. 

The next business was reading of Letters of Grecting.” Dr. Mary 
Weeks Burnett read a letter of greeting from some American Branches. 

Mr. Dick (Dublin) then moved and Mr. Jameson seconded that the 
letter of greeting from the T. S. in America be read. 
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Colonel Olcott ruled this out of order, owing to a technical inac- 
curacy in the way it was addressed. 

The matter was discussed for some time, and on a vote being taken 
it was decided that the letter should be read. Colonel Olcott then read 
the letter. 

Mr. Dick then moved that a reply be drafted to the letter that had 
been read, as it was asked, and expected from the Convention. This 
was seconded by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Hargrove and Mr. Jameson then spoke at some length in 
support of the motion. 

Mrs. Besant then moved as an amendment: “That the letter do lie 
on the table,” and supported the motion by along speech. Mr. Firth 
(Bradford) seconded. 

Colonel Oleott ruled all reply out of order, and on the amendment 
being put it was carried by thirty-nine to thirteen, as reported from the 
chair. 

Colonel Olcott proposed that business be proceeded with. 

Mr. Hargrove (H. P. B. Lodge) then rose ou a question of privilege 
and asked to “make a statement, which was as follows: 

“I have to protest on behalf of some others, who perhaps will 
speak with me by rising from their seats [a large number of members 
here rose |, against the action taken by this Convention i rejecting the 
address presented to us by the Theo orhiral Society in America Tshame]. 
The address has been laid on the table, which really means a Tejection 
of their brotherly overtures, because they ask us to answer it and the 
majority here present have declined. They hold out to us the hand of 
brotherhood. You have laid that hand down. As a Convention we 
have refused to accept it. And now we beg to say that, in our opinion, 
this action has been the final abandonment by the majority of this 
Section, of the fundamental basis upou which we are working [hear, 
hear; I said ‘the fnal’—I am corrected, and it isa good correction— 
not final, but temporary, we will hope. 

“But so long as these views are held by any majority, it is a mere 
farce for us to continue together, since we are not working for the same 
object. 

“We protest, then, ou this point of brotherhood. The majority 
have continually rejected each friendly overture and suggestion: first 
by refusing to even consider Dr. Coryvn’s resolution; now by refusing 
to reply to “the overtures made by the Theosophical Society i in America, 
We protest, and I believe for the last time fhear, hear]. We will now 
leave the meeting.” [A large number of delegates and members then 
left the room. | 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY IN EUROPE. 
(ORGANIZED AUTONOMOUSLY AS SUCIL.) 

PoLLoOwInG the proceedings above reported, the delegates, mem- 
bers of Branches and unattached members who had found it necessary 
to protest against the action of the “ European Section T.S.,” first, in 
rejecting the resolution of Dr. Coryn to consider the legal relation of 
the so-called “European Section T. S.” to the Parent Society estab- 
lished at New York in 1875, and second, the refusal to send a fraternal 
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reply to the letter of greeting seut by the T. S. in America, assembled 
at the residence of the Hon. Mrs. Malcolm, 23, Great Cumberland 
Place, W., who had, with her usual kindness and courtesy, set apart the 
necessary accommodation for their use. On the meeting being called 
to order Dr. Coryn was elected chairman, and D. N. Dunlop was elected 
secretary to the meeting. 

Dr. Coryn called upon the Secretary to read Preamble and Resolu- 
tions, which were moved and seconded. 

After soe discussion a Committee was appointed to draft a new 
Preamble, to be submitted to the meeting. 

The first resolution was then considered separately : 

“That the members of the ‘European Section T.S. here assembled 
hereby declare their complete autonomy, and that from and after this 
date this new organization shall be called ‘the Theosophical Society in 
Europe. ” 

Various suggestions and proposals were made regarding the name, 
and after a lengthened discussion the following Committee of delegates 
aud representatives were selected to consider the question of legal 
status and name: Dr. Keightley (H. P. B. Lodge), E. T. Hargrove 
(H. P. B. Lodge), Dr. Coryn (Brixton Lodge), C. H. Collings (Bow 
Lodge), F. J. Dick (Dublin Lodge), W. Jameson (Bow Lodge), Miss 
Morant (Blavatsky Lodge), H. Crooke (Southport), J. Hill (Liverpool), 
Dr. Packer (York), C. H. Rosher (Croydon Lodge), M. A. Cpperman 
(Charleroi), R. Machell (Earl’s Court), D. N. Dunlop (Dublin). 

The Committee retired, and after about an hour's deliberation 
returned to make their report to the meeting. 

Dr. Keightley as Chairman of Committee reported that they had 
considered the facts submitted in the Historical Sketch aud decided 
unanimously that their connection with the Parent Society was de facto 
ouly and not de jure. They had then proceeded to consider the name 
aud decided (Miss Morant dissenting) that the most suitable one was 
“The T. S. in Europe,” the name of each couutry to follow in brackets. 
This report was put to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Keightley, Dr. Coryn and D. N. Dunlop were then appointed a 
Committee to draft a Constitution. Miss Morant proposed that the 
same Committee should draft the preamble, in place of the one chosen 
earlier. This was agreed to and so ordered. The meeting then ad- 
journed till Friday, July sth, at 2 p.m. 

The meeting reassembled on Friday at the hour appointed. 

Dr. Coryn was elected chairman pro zem., in the absence of Dr. 
Keightley. 

D. N. Dunlop then read the following report on behalf of Com- 
mittee on Preamble and Resolutions: 

“WHEREAS. conditions have arisen within the body hitherto known 
as the ‘European Section of the T. S., contrary to the principles of 
Universal Brotherhood, evidenced by its formal refusal, in Convention 
assembled, to reply to the fraternal letter of greeting sent by the T. S. 
in America, and 

“WHEREAS, the ‘European Section of the T. S? in Convention 
assembled further formally refused to consider its legal status and con- 
nection with the Parent Society established in New York in rs7a, 
notwithstanding the fact that a carefully prepared statement of the 
historical facts had been brought under the notice of its officials and 
members, and 
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“WHEREAS, the said historical statement clearly shows that ‘The 
Theosophical Society and Universal Brotherhood? with headquarters 
at Adyar, had none other than a de facia existence as related to the 
Parent Society founded in New York in 1875 5, and that the powers con- 
ferred on the President-Founder were not given in conformity with the 
Rules and By-Laws of said Parent Body, and 

“WHEREAS, itis clear that there is nothing final or sacred in the 
external form of the T. S., and that new forms must be adopted to meet 
the requirements of the world-wide theosophical movement whenever 
aud wherever required, and 

“WHEREAS. the control of a central authority, as regards the move- 
ment as a whole, is no longer necessary, and 

“WHEREAS, it is desirable that each national part of the movement 
shall be completely autonomous ; 

“ Resolved, that the representatives of Branches of the so-called 
‘European Section T. S? here assembled do hereby declare their con- 
plete autonomy, and that from and after this date the new organization 
shall be called ‘The T. S. in Europe.’ 

“Resolved, that this meeting is the first Aunual Convention of the 
Theosophical Society in Europe organized autonomously as such, 

“Resolved, that the T. S. in Europe hereby places on record 
appreciation of the long-continued services to the theosophical move- 
ment of Col. H. S. Olcott, and affirms his right to the honorary title of 
President-Founder of the Theosophical Society.” 

The Preambles and Resolutions were considered point by point, 
and ou being moved and seconded and put to the Convention were 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Keightley, having arrived, then took the chair, and explained 
the difficulties experienced by the Committee on Constitution and how 
they had, after long deliberation, been overeome. 

Secretary Dunlop was then called upon to read the new Constitu- 
tion, the chief features of which are as follows: 

(a) Objects: 

To form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood of humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, caste, sex or color. 

To encourage the study of Eastern and other literatures, 
philosophies, sciences and religions, and to vindicate the 
importance of that study. 

. To investigate the psychic powers latent in man, and unex- 

plained laws of nature. 

(6) Complete autouomy foreach national Branch or group of Branches. 

(O A President of the whole Society, elected annually. 

(d) President's duties to be confined to ratifying existing charters 
and diplomas on application, and the issuing of new ones in countries 
where no Branclt or group of Branches already exists. 

(¢) An Executive Council composed of members elected annually by 
each National Branch or group of Branches, one only for each country 

(D Each Executive Councillor to perform the duty of the Presi- 
dent, as a issuing charters and diplomas for his own country. 

(L Annual Conventions. 

U ) Perfect neutrality as regards beliefs or disbeliefs of members. 

(7) Affiliation with other autonomous organizations of the T. S. 
not in Europe. 

The folowing Resolution, having been moved and seconded, was 
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put to the Convention: “Resolved, that the Constitution hereby sub- 
mitted be adopted, subject to further cousideration at next Convention.’ 
This Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman announced that the next business before the Con- 
vention was the election of President of the “T. S. in Europe.” 

Dr. Coryn moved and G. Mellis seconded ‘that William Q. Judge 
be President of the T. S. in Europe.” 

Dr. Keightley and other speakers supported the Resolution, and on 
being put to the meeting the whole assembly rose to their feet and 
carried it by acclamation and with great enthusiasin. The motion was 
quite unexpected. and some difficulties appeared at first; but on look- 
ing more closely into the provisions of the Constitution it seemed as if 
it had been specially drafted to suit sucli an arrangement. It was also 
felt by all present that. in view of the recent charges, it was a duty to 
the one who had “suffered most” and “expected least,” and that the 
connection with the original body through one of its Co-Founders was 
thus ratified and established. 

The Letter of Greeting from the * T. S. in America” to the “ Euro- 
pean Section T. S.” was then considered, and E. T. Hargrove read a 
draft reply thereto. This was agreed to and accepted, subject to the 
altered conditions, and was ordered to be sent. On the question of our 
attitude towards other Societies pursuing the same or similar objects, it 
was moved by D. N. Dunlop and seconded by James M. Pryse that the 
following Proclamation be adopted and issued widely. 


PROCLAMATION. 


The Theosophical Society in Europe by its delegates and members 
in first Convention assembled. does hereby proclaim “fraternal good will 
and kindly feeling toward all students of Theosophy and members of 
theosophical societies wherever and however situated. It further pro- 
claims and avers its hearty sympathy and association with such persons 
and organizations in all theosophical matters except those of government 
and administration, aud invites their correspondence and coöperation. 

To all men and women of whatever caste, creed, race or religious 
belief, whose intentions aim at the fostering of peace, gentleness and 
unselfish regard one for another, and the acquisition of such knowledge 
of man and nature as shall tend to the elevation and advancement of the 
human race, it sends most friendly greeting and freely proffers its services 

It joins hands with all religions and ‘Teligious bodies whose effort is 
directed to the purification of men’s ; thoughts and the bettering of their 
Ways, and avows its harmony therewith. To all scientific societies and 
individual searchers after wisdom upon whatever plane and by whatever 
righteous means pursued, it is and will be grateful for such discovery 
and unfoldment of Truth as shall serve to announce aud confirm 2 
scientific basis for ethics. 

And lastly, it invites to its membership all those who, seeking a 
higher life hereafter, would learn to know the Path to tread in this. 

This was agreed to unanimously. 

The first Aunual Convention of the T. S. in Europe was then 
adjourned sinxe die. 


The representatives of the English group of Branches then pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for current vear as follows: Dr. Keightley, Presi- 
dent; W. A. Bulmer, Vice-President, and H. T. Edge, Treasurer; the 
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President having power to appoint such other assistants as the duties of 
his office required. President, Vice-President and Treasurer were then 
appointed to draft by-laws for the English group of Branches for use 
during current year. 

The Irish delegates also met and proceeded to elect officers for 
their national division as follows: D. N. Dunlop, President: Geo. W. 
Russell, Vice-President; F. J. Dick, Treasurer. 

After all the business of Convention was over Dr. and Mrs. 
Keightley submitted to those present evidence of an important char- 
acter, which they had received since Mr. Judge's reply to the charges 
made against him was issued. 

After the inspiring events of the day, the members met in the 
evening to talk over what was in their hearts. The storm had passed 
aud there was a great calm. Want of space prevents a full report. 
Mrs. Keightley said there was no longer any doubt that the “living 
wedge” would cleave the darkness of the next century. Brothers 
Crooke. Mellis, Pryse, Oppermann, Russell, Coryn, Machell, Dunlop, 
Hargrove, Keightley and others also PRG 


N NOTICES. 


A VERBATIM report of the proceedings at Portman Rooms, up to 
the time that Brother Hargrove protested against the action of the Con- 
vention in refusing to reply to the letter of the T. S. in America, to- 
gether with a report of the proceedings at the Convention of the T. S. 
in Europe, held at 23, Great Cumberland Place, including Resolutions, 
Constitution, ete., will be published as soon as possible. 

Members on the roll of the “ European Section T. S.” on July 4th, 

1895, desirous of coming under the Constitution of the T. S. in Europe 
should send their diplomas for endorsement by the President. Where 
Lodges are not unanimous, a new Lodge should be formed (five mem- 
bers are necessary for this), aud application made for a charter under 
the Constitution of the T. S. in Europe. 

Mr. Judge being President of the T. S. in Europe, all existing 
charters and diplomas of those accepting its Constitution, require en- 
dorsement by him. To facilitate the work they should all be sent, in 
the first place, to Dr. Keightley at 62, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 

Information regarding the new organization can be had from Dr. 
Keightley or H. T. Edge at above address; W. A. Bulmer, Eaglescliffe, 
Yarin-on-Tees, and from the office of this paper. 

ImMpORTANT.—Mr. Judge wrote to Tue Iristr THEOSOPHIST in 
November last that, when the proper time arrived, events and circum- 
stances would combine to speak for him. This is now being fulfilled. 
From many sources evidence is being sent in spontaneously. Those who 
have seen some of it declare that it entirely disposes of “the case against 
W. Q. Judge.” It will, no dorh all be pebupien as soon as possible. 
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The Irish Theosophist. 


— "YES, AND HOPI.” 

They bring none to his or to her terminus or to be content and full, 

Whom they take they take into space to behold the birth of stars, to learn one 

of the meanings, 

To launch off with absolute faith, to sweep through the ceaseless rings and 

never be quiet again.—WHITMAN, 

Hern is inspiration—the voice of the soul. And we, who professed 
to bring such wisdom, what have we to say? Have we uttered with 
equal confidence such hopes, or with such daring and amplitude of 
illustration? Let us confess we have not. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions which will occur to everyone. Now, as we adventure atresh, 
let us see what it is has brought despondeney and failure in our work 
upon us in the past. I think it is because we have been saying things 
we have never realized; we have been repeating without imagination 
the words of those few leaders. We have lowered their heroic tone 
because we thought we were speaking to a fallen people who could not 
respoud to our highest. But it was not the way. it was not the way. 
It is not with the dust we have brotherhood, but with the ancient spirit 
it clouds over. To this spirit we must speak heart to heart as we know 
how. I would not willingly recognize aught in anyone but the divine. 
Often indeed the form or surface far removed from beauty makes us 
falter, and we speak to that form and so the soul is not stirred: it will 
not respond. But an equal temper arouses it. To whoever hails in it 
the lover, the hero, the magician, it will auswer, but not to him who 
accosts it as A. So-and-So. Every word which really inspires is 
spoken as if the Golden Age had never passed. The great teachers 
ignore the personal identity aud speak to the eternal pilgrim. Do we 
not treasure most their words which remind us of our divine origin? 
So we must in our turn speak. How often do we not long to break 
through the veils which divide us from some one, but custom, conven- 
tion, or a fear of being misunderstood prevent us, and so the moment 
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departs whose heat might have burned through every barrier. Out 
with it—out with it, the hidden heart, the love that is voiceless, the 
secret tender germ of an infinite forgiveness. That speaks to the heart. 
That pierces through many a vesture of the Soul. Our companion 
struggles in some labyrinth of passion. We help lim. we think, with 
ethics, with the moralities. Ah, very well they are; well to know and 
to keep, but wherefore? For their own sake? No, but that the King 
may arise in his beauty. We write that in letters. in books, but to the 
face of the fallen who brings back remembrance? Who calls lim by 
his secret name? Leta man but feel for that is his battle, for that his 
cyclic labor, aud a warrior who is invincible fights for him and he 
draws upon divine powers. Let us but get that way of looking at 
things which we call imaginative, aud how everything alters. For our 
attitude to man and to nature, expressed or not, has something of the 
effect of ritual, of evocation. As our aspiration so is our inspiration. 
We believe in life universal, in a brotherhood which links the elements 
to man, and makes the glow-worm feel far off something of the rapture 
of the seraph hosts. Then we go out into the living world, and what 
influences pour through us! We are “at league with the stones of the 
field.” The winds of the world blow radiantly upon us as in the early 
time. We feel wrapt about with love, with an infinite tenderness that 
caresses us. Alone in our rooms as we ponder, what sudden abvsses of 
light open within us! The Gods are so much uearer than we dreamed. 
We rise up iutoxicated with the thought, and reel out seeking an equal 
companionship under the great night aud the stars. 

Let us get near to realities. We read too much. We think of 
that which is “the goal. the Comforter, the Lord, the Witness, the 
resting-place, the asylum aud the Friend.” Is it by auy of these dear 
and familiar names? Alas, our souls are becoming mere bundles of 
theories. We follow the trail of the J/ovad, but often itis only in the 
pages of Zhe Secret Doctrine. And we taik much of stina, Duddhi and 
Afanas. Could we not speak of them in our owun tongue aud the lau- 
guage of to-day will be as sacred as any of the past. No wonder that 
the Manasa do not incarnate. We cannot say we do pay reverence to 
these awful powers. We repulse the living truth by our doubts and 
reasonings. We would compel the Gods to fallin with our philosophy 
rather than trust im the heavenly guidance. We make diagrams of 
them. Ah, to think of it, those dread deities, the divine Fires, to be so 
enslaved! We have not comprehended the meaning of the voice which 
cried, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” or this, “Litt up your heads, 
O ve gates. Be ye litted up. ve everlasting doors, and the Kine of 
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Glory shall come in.” Nothing that we read is useful unless it calls up 
living things in the soul. To read a mystic book truly is to invoke the 
powers. If they do not rise up plumed and radiant, the apparitions of 
spiritual things, then is our labor barren. We only encumber the 
mind with useless symbols. Thev knew better ways long ago. “Master 
of the Green-waving Planisphere, . . . Lord of the Azure Ex- 
panse, . . . it is thus we invoke,” cried the magicians of old. 

And us, let us invoke them with joy, let us call upou them with 
love, the Light we hail. or the Divine Darkness we worship with silent 
breath, hymning it in our hearts with quietude and more enraptured 
awe. That silence cries aloud to the Gods. Then they will approach 
us. Then we may learn that speech of many colors, for they will noy 
speak in our mortal tougue; they will not answer to the names of men. 

heir names are rainbow glories. Yet these are mysteries and they 
cannot be reasoned out or argued over. We cannot speak truly of them 
from report, or description, or from what another has written. A rela- 
tion to the thing in itself alone is our warraut, and this means we must 
set aside our intellectual self-sufficiency and await guidance. It will 
surely come to those who wait in trust, a glow, a heat in the heart an- 
nouncing the awakening of the Fire. And. as it blows with its mystic 
breath into the brain, there is a hurtling of visions, a brilliance of 
lights, a sound as of great waters vibrant and musical in their flowing, 
and murmurs from a single yet multitudinous being. In such a mood, 
when the far becomes near, the strange familiar, and the infinite pos- 
sible, he wrote from whose words we get the inspiration: 

“To launch off with absolute faith, to sweep through the ceaseless 

rings and never be quict again.” 

Such a faith and such an unrest be ours: faith which is mistrust 
of the visible; unrest which is full of a hidden surety and reliance. 
We, when we fall into pleasant places, rest aud dream our strength 
away. Before every enterprise and adventure of the soul we calculate 
in fear our power to do. But remember, “Oh, disciple, in thy work for 
thy brother thou hast many allies; in the winds, in the air, in all the 
voices of the silent shore.” These are the far-wandered powers of our 
own nature and they turu again home at our need. We came out of 
the Great Mother-Life for the purposes of soul. Are her darlings for- 
gotten where they darkly wander and strive? Never. Are not the 
lives of all her heroes proof? Though they seem to stand alone the 
eternal Mother keeps watch on them, and voices far away and unknown 
to them before arise in passionate defence, and hearts beat warm to 
help them. Ave, if we could look within we would see vast nature 
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stirred ou their behalf, aud institutions shaken, until the truth they 
fight for triumphs, and they pass, and a wake of glory ever widening 
behind them trails down the ocean of the years. 

Thus the warrior within us works, or, if we choose to phrase it so, 
it is the action of the spiritual will. Shall we not, then, trust in it and 
face the unknown defiant and fearless of its dangers. Though we seem 
to go alone to the high, the lonely, the pure, we need not despair. Let 
no one bring to this task the mood of the martyr or of one who thinks 


he sacrifices something. Yet let all who will come. Let them enter 
the path, “Yes, and hope.” facing all things in lite and death with a 
mood at once gay and reverent, as beseems those who are inumortal— 
who are children to-day, but whose hands to-morrow may grasp the 
sceptre, sitting down with the Gods as equal aud companions. 


es 
Æ r 


LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
(This series will be published in book form by Zhe Path. All rights reserved.) 
VHI. 

CoMRADES,—What you ask me of pertains to the mysteries. 
Therefore } must make answer in parable. 

You say: “Who are the companions?” 

It is said: 

Lepore the aspirant can become one of the Companions, he shall have 
taken the vor of Poverty. Nov this Poverty shall be intimate and interior. 

And when one of them is attacked the Companions shall defend him, 
because he ts their Brother. But they shall defend him without malice and 
avthout aggression, because he ts their very Self. 

Lu that Self are the aggricved and the aggressor; the minute and the 
inexhaustible; the good, the evil and that which is the Cause of both. 

Therefore the poverty of the Companions is that great humility of 
soul which manifests itself by the abandoument of results. It is not 
what the world calls humility, which is but another form of vanity 
arising from intense self-consciousness. By this is meant conscious- 


ss 


ness of the false self as “I,” or perception confined to a reflected aud 
distorted light. Study the laws of light on this plane and a clue will 
be manitest. 

When the Companion turus his face to the world, he will not be 
seen to be in a state of great sweetness and light. What the world sees 
as such qualities are but rays proceeding from the false aud refracted 
lights. Tine PEACE is not objective; itis nota state of Zaman sere- 
nity; it is a Consciousness of the Universal. A Western mystic. 
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Thomas & Kempis, has bidden men beware of this mental state of 
sweetness and false satisfaction, which is one of the more subtle snares 
of Maya. Those wo snow, in facing the world, wear the gathered 
brows of self-restraint and have a power of silence. When the light 
of the Master Presence is upon them they are only seen by one another. 
Yet there are many who are of this company and know it not; they 
will know when their lowliness of mind has dispelled those mists which 
throw up the mirage of the false self. 


A Companion passed through the Hall of Learning, the rock 
corridor leading to THE Lope. AH must pass through its various 
stages, but none should linger. 

Where the spiritual consciousness is filly developed. the psychic 
consciousness exists also, for it is the vehicle of the higher conscious- 
ness, for use, when trained, upon lower planes of Being. He who has 
the whole, has the parts. 

There are sentences written in light upon the walls of the Hall of 
Learning. They sparkle out as the neophyte advances. Some fade; 
they are not for him as yet. Others sparkle out and engage his atten- 
tion. These are the clues by means of which he may pass safely 
through the labyrinthine Hall. They are in cipher, but this cipher 
makes their meaning known at once to the brain in any language. A 
first difficulty is that the neophyte is prone to strive after those sen- 
tences which fade as he approaches and to neglect those which are 
obvious and easy to be had. The evanescent lures and bewitches him, 
while any time will do for the sentence so deeply graven there, as he 
thinks. This is a false concept, for all things have their karmic hour. 
Let him take only that which is his own. 

A Companion saw this: 

THE TRUE MASTER. 

The true Alaster is felt; He is not seen. 

When He who was unseen is seen, He disappears. 

Then the spiritual Presences are gathered into the Unity; thev know 
not one another, but they are the One Self. 

In that Darkness there is but One. 

In that Silence there ts no knowledge, but Betnug—which is all—is 
Sulfilled. 

This ts the path of the true disciple. 


Before man, the lowest immortal, can find the true Master, he must 
lose Him; that loss is pure gain. To lose Him thus, is to find Him indeed. 
This should be known: the disciple who finds Him on the plane of 
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the senses has objectivized his Karma; he loses the Master after a higher 
fashion. 


hen He speaks through the soul, the ignorant disciple says, ‘it is I 
myself; he rejoices to be so wise. 

Know that there ts only the ONE SELT, THE MASTER, avd lose ty- 
sclf also to find Him who is never found until He has been lost. 

Mhen He is lost to every sense then the One Flaine arises, pure as 
before the beginnings of worlds, 

This thou shalt never know: thou art Ii. 


tr. There are many and serious mistakes made on the subject of 
so-called appearances of Masters. The voice, the form, the ‘Lodge 
perfume” of the Masters, all can be parodied or simulated. Al exist 
as pictures in the nerve-aura of individuals, for the brain, the wonder- 
worker, has fashioned them out of nervous matter only one degree less 
gross than the matter of the physical brain, but many degrees more 
subtle and dynamic. The play of energy, liberated by Thought, upon 
these pictures, sets them in motion, and their vibrations, communicated 
along the lines (or media) of nervous ether, causes the brain to receive 
their reflection. Anything which (a) inhibits physiological action: or 
(6) which heightens nervous action; or (Ò which causes increased 
tension in the etheric field (such as, for example, (1) the creation of 
vortices or currents therein, whether by magnetic passes, music, sound 
or concentrated thought, and also (2) the control, by a magnetizer, of 
the mere physiological senses of any person or persons), would cause 
such voices, sounds, odors, forms or what not else, to be visible or to 
be made visible in the place where they exist, to wit, the aura or mag- 
netic sphere of man, or in the nervous ether of the earth. The more 
evolved elementals—as well as consciously dark powers among men— 


> 


and intelligences could also clothe these pictures, so existing, with 


grosser matter, thus causing these to become visible and for their own 
purposes. There is thus both (@) evocation and (4) automatic action 
tending to objectivization of these pictures. 

Consider these lines of Ze Dorce of the Silence. 

“Allow no image of the senses to get between its light and 
thine. i 

“Silence thy thoughts. and fix thy whole attention on thy Master, 
whom yet thou dost not see, but whom thou feelest.” 

“Merge into one sense thy senses, if thou wouldst be secure 
against the foe.” 


The one sense is the sense of feeling, With eves closed. ears 
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stopped, we know the presence of one friend from another, all un- 
touched by them. We have sensed the aura. The true Master may be 
truly known by the aura, read esoterically. The Companions know 
Him “dy Mis lights.” 

There is but one safe mode by which the disciple of at least seven 
years training (and it is usually far more) may know the Master. This 
means is by the seventh (esoteric) principle; itis the highest âkâslic 
differentiation. To sense it, or rather to have the apperception of it, 
you must have developed to some extent, at least, a rudiment of the 
same thing in yourself The path leading to the Master is “that sense 
alone which lies concealed within the hollow of thy brain” (PFoice of 
the Silence); to put it differently, the Master's aura cau only be “felt” 
in that hodlow spot which is the “home of Mother Isis.” This purely 
spiritual quality must be, to some extent, developed in the seer before 
he can “feel” its like. There must be, in lis own sphere, a conscious 
centre of similar âkâshie substance to receive and register (4. feel, or 
get the impression stamped upon it) this highest âkâshic vibration. 
This hidden centre, the Isis home, is made “white” by will; to this 
refer all the sentences in the Povce about cleansing the “mind body” 
and also paralyzing the lunar body; the lower vibrations of the nervous 
ether are checked and the âkâsha in the hidden spot of the skull held 
“white” or negative, plastic, by will-power. It is a matter involving a 
distinct knowledge of noétic action in a high grade of substance, and 
how to prevent the atoms, or monads, from throwing up those pic- 
tures which they hold, as already impressed upon them by the action 
of energy. This is the difference between the medium and the dis- 
ciple. The one makes his nervous ether and brain stuff passive. The 
disciple rolls back all currents from tle secret hollow and “whitens” 
(ie, Intensifies its tension) by a supreme effort of will-power. But 
this will-power must be intelligently directed aud it must be firc-born. 

Most of the forms of Masters seen are these mind forms made tem- 
porarily visible by increased vibration, as that caused by a train, or by 
the etheric tension in an audience, or in many other ways. The Master 
might use these pictures as a vehicle to impress an idea to those seeing 
them; so, also, may the dark powers in Nature or amoug men. By 
“dark powers among men” I mean and include those persons who 
merely work for some end to which they are partial, Hence Masters 
by preference, in cases where there is no Adept-guru helping on the 
physical plane, prefer to speak “through the inner planes of being,” 


which are the soul and ind. But mere sentiment and religious gush 
are not within the Master Mind. 
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As I understand the matter, the thought-body (May4vi-Rtpa) of a 
Master (which is himself) does not visit auy but a highly trained dis- 
ciple, unless an Adept be at hand to modity the great vibrations coming 
from this energic “body” for the unprepared (by long training) dis- 
ciple. As in the case of H. P. B. when Colonel Olcott first saw the 
Master. Otherwise the energic volume and force would injure the 
physical aud nervous body of the perceiver. The training extends 
over many years and even many lives. [It differs in different races. 
Embryo students of less than seven years’ training in any one or 
several lives, and without the aforesaid “spiritual quality,” are unable 
to tell whether an appearance of a Master, or ‘ny of His manifesta- 
tions, down to letters written by His order, are genuine or not genuine. 
Seven years are required for each new body, even by an Adept. Those 
who have evolved certain ceutres, and can cause them to “breathe” 
(ie intensify aud vibrate) at will, at a spiritual rate far beyond any 
known to ordinary men—ouly such persons can “feel” the Master. 
And these persous will never be found to use terms of the senses to 
describe “ The Presence,” even “feel” being a blind or substitute for 
“tremble” or “vibrate.” Nor will they endeavor to prove the spiritual 
Presence by terms of sense to the material mind. The Companions 
say fearlessly : 

The spiritual ts its own proof. Only to Consciousness can Conscious- 
ness be known. 

A large proportion of men and woman know what absolute, interior 
conviction is. To such, the first rudiment of the real Consciousness is 
known. It would be wise to trace it fo its source in ourselves; a clue 
lies there. 

Consider also that paragraph in 7he Secret Doctrine, where the seer 
is depicted as watching the first differentiation of a milky ‘spiritual 
substance.” The human process is an image or model of the world 
process. 

JASPER NIEMAND. 
(To be continucd.) 


Luz 


Soxo oF OLDEN Mace. =I. 
THE SILENT SEER. 


“Tow can ye have Wisdom, when 
ve recerye nura one from another, ani 
seek not Huit aura which comes from 
the Only One="—/odn, 5. 44 (litican 
Manuseripll. 


The world is weary of words and song, 
Lip-worn and faded, lifeless art; 
For the flaming souls of men belong 
To the torrents of fire in Earth’s deep heart, 
And their robes are glittering rainbow hues 
Woven of starlight and fiery dews. 


That soul, recalling the far-off time 

When it walked the way of the stars and knew 
Their mighty melodies, heard the chime 

Of the clanging colors that sparkle and strew 
Space with worlds and the life they hold, 


Has hearing for naught but the magic of old, 


And he who has come to his own again 

Though he speak no word, and sing no song, 
Himself is a Yoice to the hearts of men: 

For the silent Seer, the swift, the strong, 
Has touched the radiant vesture spun 


By the starry Gods for the Only One, 


ARIST AS. 
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“THE WORLD KNOWETII US NOT.” 
[Being extracts from letters of W. Q. Judge to various students, 1591-1594] 
ate 
“Now as to Zhe Totce of the Silence and the cycies of woe cunder- 
gone by the Arhan who remains to help mankind) it is easy to under- 
stand. You must always remember, when reading such things, that 
terms must be used that the reader will understand. Hence., speaking 


thus, it must be said that there are such cycles of woe—from our stand- 
point—just as the fact that I have no amusements aud nothing but 
work in the T. S. seems a great penance to those who like their plea- 
sures. I, on the contrary, take pleasure and peace in the ‘self-denial,’ 
as they call it. Therefore it must follow that he who enters the seeret 
Path finds his peace and pleasure in endless work tor ages for Humanity, 
But, of course, with his added sight and knowledge, he must always be 
seeing the miseries of men self-inflicted. The mistake you make is to 
give the person thus ‘sacrificed’ the same small qualities and longings 
as we now have, whereas the wider sweep and power of soul make what 
we call sacrifice and woe seem something different. Is not this clear, 
then? If it were stated otherwise than as the Torce has it, you would 
find many making the vow and then breaking it: but he who makes 
the vow with the full idea of its misery will keep it.” 

“Be true lovers, but of God and not of each other. Love each the 
other in that to one another ye mirror God, or that God is in vou each.” 


“There are valleys in which the greatest shadows are due to old 
lives in other bodies, and yet intensity of universal love and of aspira- 
tion will dissipate those in an instant of time.” 


“The question of sex is not the most difficult. The personal one 
is still harder. I mean the purely personal, that relating to ‘me.’ 
The sexual relates really only to a low plane gratification. If Nature 
ean beat you there, then she need not try the other, and vice versa; if 
she fails on the personal she may attempt the other, but with then small 
chance of success.” 

“Weall err; I too. We never weve anything but ouly continually 
are. What we are now determines what we will be.” 

“This is the right conclusion, to let all talk and other people’s 
concerns slip by and not to meddle. No one should be taking informa- 
tion to another, for it fins a flame, and now we have to ignore every- 
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thing and just work ou, be good and kind aud, Hke St. Paul's charity. 
overlook all things. Retire into your own silence and let all others be 
in the hands of Karma, as we all are. * Karma takes care of its own.’ 
It is better to have no side, for it is all for the Master and He will look 
out for all if each does just right, even if, to their view, another one 
seems not todo so. By our not looking at their errors too closely the 
Master will be able to clear it all off and make it work well. The plan 
of quiet passive resistance, or rather, laying under the wind. is good 
and ought to work in all attacks. Retreat within your own heart and 
there keep firmly still, Resist without resisting. It is possible and 
should be attained. Once more, ax revoir only, no matter what may 
happen. even irresistible Death itself. Earthquakes here yesterday; 
they signify some souls of use have come inte the world somewhere: 
but where?” 

“Woe is set apart—not by Masters but by Nature's laws—tor those 
who, having started in the path with the aid of H. P. B., shall in any 
way try to belittle her and her work, still as vet not understood and by 
many misunderstood, This does not mean that a mere person is to be 
slavishiy followed. But to explain her away, to belittle ler, to imagine 
rain explanations with which to do away with what is not liked in that 
which she said, is to violate the ideal, to spit back in the face of the 
teacher through whom the knowledge and the opportunity came, to 
befoul the river which brought vou sweet waters. She was and is one 
of those brave servants of the universal Lodge sent to the West to take 
up the work, well knowing of the pain and obloquy and the insult to 


the very soul—worst of all insults —which were certain from the first to 
be hers. ‘Those who cannot understand her had best not try to explain 
her; those who do not find themselves strong enough for the task she 
plainly outlined from the beginning had best not attempt it? She 
knew, and you have been told before, that high and wise servants of 
the Lodge have remained with the West since many centuries for the 
purpose of helping it on to its mission and destiny. That work it 
would be well for the members of the Theosophical movement to con- 
tinue without deviating, without excitement, without running to ex- 
tremes, without imagining that Truth is a matter of either longitude or 
latitude; the truth of the soul’s life is in no special quarter of the com- 
pass, it is everywhere round the whole cirele: and those who look in 
one quarter will not find ite . .) Push forward and raise high on 
the circular path of evolution, now rolling West, the light that Hghteth 
every man who cometh into the world—the light of the true Self who 
is the true Master for every human being; all other Masters are but 
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servants of that true ONE: in it all real Lodges have their union. . 
Organizations, like men, may fall into ruts or grooves of mental and 
psychic action which, once established, are difficult to obliterate. To 
prevent those ruts or grooves in the Theosophical niovement its guar- 
dians provided that necessary shocks should now and then interpose, 
so as to couduce to solidarity, to give strength such as the oak obtains 
from buffeting the storm, and in order that all grooves of mind, act or 
thought might be filled up.” 
(To be continucd.) 


“THE SWEET-TONGUED VOICES OF ILLUSION.” 


DERING the past three months there have been appearing in Luecijer 
a series of “extracts of letters received from Indian friends” of Mrs. 
Besant’s, and which are put forward by her under the high-sounding 
title of “The Doctrine of the Heart.” That Mrs. Besant can seriously, 
and in all sober earnest, present these extracts as appropriate subject- 
matter to be placed under the almost sacred title of “The Doctrine of 
the Heart,” only proves to what extraordinary lengths she has gone in 
the acceptance and promulgation of what is certainly a more dangerous 
form of religious teaching than the gush and emotionalism which is 
usually associated with certain forms of orthodox Christianity. 

t would seem scarcely necessary, or indeed worth while, to take 
much notice of these “extracts of letters” —for one would imagine that 
to most sensible and unprejudiced men and women they would carry 
on their very face their own condenination—were it not that Mrs. 
Besant now figures as a prominent teacher of Theosophy; and when 
this sort of thing is given out to the world seriously, and under such 
an utterly misleading title, it is time that some protest should be raised, 
some word of warning uttered, in the interests of what many of us 
conceive to be the true theosoplical teaching. For the pen of the 
writer of these letters exudes a honied and cloying sweetness; and the 
mayavie regions to which he beckons have allured and detained even 
the highly cultivated and otherwise sane and keen intellect of so gifted 
a woman as Mrs. Besant. 

Let us examine a little closer this pabulum for the soul which Mrs. 
Besant has found so “helpful” that she wishes, and very rightly and 
naturally, to share it with others. 

We find, in the first extracts given, that much stress is laid upon 
“devotion.” So far so good. But devotion to what? To the Lord 
within? Mans seventh principle. the Self? Not so, but to something 


“THE SWRET-TONGUED VOICES OF ILLUSION.” OO), 


altogether outside; something, or someone, that the devotee “feels 


pe 
nearer to. . . when he lands in India”; the “Lords of Love am 
Light” (picture, ex passant, the disgust of our old Lion of the Punjab 
over these lusciously-sweet “letters that have helped” Mrs. Besant) 


’ 


the mention of whose “Lotus Feet” occurs with constant aud painful 
iteration throughout these extracts. 

What is all this but a return to the worship of the personal? A 
returu—subtle and insidious, it is true—to the cultivation of priesteraft 
and its attendant abominations. Is there not here creeping in, and that 
apparently quite unobserved by Mrs. Besant, for she appends no warn- 
ing or explanatory footnotes, a return to the oid domination of the 
PERSONAL Gop? With that obsessing and monstrous idea H. P. B. 
waged an almost life-long war. Yet it is one of her own pupils (her 
“successor,” according to the pupil) who is now doing her unconscious 
best to help lay this burden once more upon the shoulders of those 
who had succeeded in freeing themselves from it, under the influence 
of H. P. B.’s saner, wholesomer, and more virile teachings. 

Again, I note in these extracts a peculiar glorification of the virtue 
of self-sacrifice, that virtue which so dangerously soon becomes a vice, 
and a praise of suffering which seems to be exaggerated out of all just 
proportion, Take a few sentences at random: 

“Tt seems to me that there is a peculiar sweetness in being re- 
signedly patient, in gladly sacrificing one’s own will to the will of 
Those Who know better and always guide aright.” 

“Try to realize the beauty of suffering. a 

“How sweet it is to suffer when one knows and has faith; 50. 2” 

“Let us rejoice that we have opportunities of serving the great 
Cause by personal sacrifices, . . a disciple . . . should, there- 
fore, suffer ungrudgingly and gladly. i 

Comments on the above are surely not needed, nor do the omitted 
portions materially alter the sense, indeed they do but serve to empha- 
size the truth of what I have already put forward. 

The writer further assures Mrs. Besant that the idea 


the feeling— 
of isolation is a mere product of Maya, that from it flow ignorance and 
all personal desires, aud that it is at the root of all our misery. I had 
understood that it was the “sense of separateness,” rather than the 
“feeling of isolation, which is the fertile cause of all these above 
enumerated woes. That I am uot in error in making this distinction 
is proved by the constant mention of “the blessed Feet of the Lords” 
Cunder” which the disappointed disciple is driven “to seek shelter”), 
the “Holy Ones”; in fact, something outside ourselves to which we 
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should fly for refuge, much as the devout Christian is bidden to seek 
shelter under the cross of Jesus. “Life,” for instance, is said to be 
“only worth having as it is sacrificed at Their Feet.” 

All this is bad enough; but there is more, and worse, to follow. 
Take the extract given on p. 301 of the June number, where the writer 
says that “self-reliance is quite unavailing and even deceptive” under 
trials which are stated to proceed from “the Dark Powers.” That as 
“these troubles and illusions come not from the self, the self is power- 
less against them.” and that, therefore, “the only way to escape from 
these illusions is to devote oneself completely to Them.” Now note the 
corollary. “The reason of this, too, is plain enough. Zhe force, in 
order to be effective in its opposition, must be on the same plane as that on 
which the power to be counteracted plays” (italics mine.—A. L. C}, and 
proceeding, as these “troubles and illusions” do, “from the Dark Ones, 
they can only be neutralized by the White Brothers”! 

So then, we find to our amazement that, according to this Hindu 
letter-writer, those Masters in whom so many of us believe act on the 
same plane as “the Dark Ones? That any appeal to, or call upon, the 
Higher Self (for that, I presume, is meant by “the self,” though it is 
not even treated to a capital letter) is useless, because it is “power- 
less” to help. Masters, however, will neutralize for the disciple—so I 
understand the writer—the operations of “the Dark Powers” which 
so distress and harass him. If this is net good Christian orthodoxy I 
am at a loss to find another name for it. But enough of this sorry 
travesty of the true Doctrine of the Heart. We have not so learned 
Theosophy. 

Mrs. Besant is absorbing her new teachings with almost fatal 
rapidity; wituess her reply to Mr. Gladstone in Zhe Nineteenth Century 
for June. Therein can plainly be traced her subtle and misleading in- 
terpretation of the idea of sacrifice. She says: “The Law of the world’s 


progress in the whole and the parts is sacrifice, . . . the very Logos 
is the Self-limited God: . . . sueh self-lumitation and manifestation 


” 


can only be a supreme act of sacrifice 


and so on, as we have 
all probably read for ourselves. 

It seems sufficiently evident that this blind and almost unintelli- 
gent devotion to the idea of pain and self-sacrifice can only proceed 
from an unbalanced attitude of the soul in the presence of the diffi- 
culties and trials which beset the path of the would-be occultist. For 
if, as we believe, the Mahatma is he who works in perfect harmony with 
Nature's laws, he must accept the fact that he cannot give without 


receiving, for this is the Law; nor could perfect equilibrium be other- 
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wise preserved. Yet this is precisely what 1s so completely lost sight 
of in this new teaching of Mrs. Besant’s. 

Finally, I must maintain that all this continued harping on self- 
sacrifice and pain is not oniy morbid and unhealthy, it is false, because 
only a partial and one-sided presentment of fact, of Law: that such 
presentment is contrary alike to common sense and the true science of 
Life; that it is at variance with the real trend of all theosophical teach- 
ing, which is founded on observation of the nature and action of Law, 
aud not on mere emotionalism, of however refined and exalted a nature, 
and however ably put forward. 


ALICE L. CLEATIER. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


IF we wish to control the forces that are in us we must study them. 
Mere surface information or theoretical knowledge is not enough; 
science must go hand in hand with art, theory with practice. The 
completest intellectual acquaintance with facts is ouly like being fami- 
liar with the tools and rough materials brought together to construct 
an edifice; it requires higher powers to design. adjust, accomplish. 
Besides unremitting study, keen observation aud practical testing are 
needed for the task of conquering the animal and liberating the god. 

Every kind of knowledge is a help in dealing with these complex 
forces—whether of their nature, origin, interaction or relation to the 
Kosmos—for the action of the mind transmutes and absorbs them. 
When transferred to the rarefied atmosphere of the intelleet gross euti- 
ties cannot breathe; dense matter is soon disintegrated by a high rate 
of vibration. 

The presence of titanic forces acting in and through us in de- 
fiance of our will is felt by everyone. Who has not, at some time. 
been swept away by appetite, passion, emotion, or struggled in vain 
against sloth aud mental torpor? By studying these things we get 
partly aloof from them, and they become attenuated. It is possible to 
literally starve them to death by persistently refusing them food; to do 
this a strong and steady will is necessary. In a little while they grow 
ravenous and clamor fiercely; they will fling themselves with the 
desperation of a starving man on the smallest serap of nourishment we 
grant them and thus prolong their own existence and our discomfort, 
for we cannot but feel pain while any part of us is suffering. The fire 
of knowledge, focussed by concentration, helps to burn up what cannot 
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be starved out; and still more potent aids are the endeavors to live in the 
Eternal, and the yearning of the inner man to go out into the Infinite. 

To get some preliminary ideas of the constitution of man it is well 
to regard it in as many different ways as possible. The familiar sep- 
tenary division might, of course, be treated so as to include all the 
various points of view, but for clearness it is better to take each one 
separately. The following are a few of the aspects in which the con- 
stitution of man may be regarded: 

As the product of three distinct agencies. 

As manifesting the six primary forces in Nature. 

As connected with the “Celestial Hierarchies.” 

As pure spirit and its five sheaths. 

As related to the Kosmos—the earth chain—the three streams of 
evolution, etc. 

As Atma, and the three vehicles in which Atma can function inde- 
pendently of the rest, Że., the three vehicles which can be separated by 
an adept without killing himself. (The seven principles cannot, of 
course, be so separated.) 

Such various standpoints might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
from the study of each some useful practical hints might be gathered, 

The first-mentioned of these different aspects in its baldest pre- 
sentation is merely a translation of the septenary nomenclature into 
terms of Spirit, Force and Matter. The greatest possible number of 
combinations of three things is seven, as algebra shows. Thus we have 
S, SF, SM, SFM. F, FM, M, representing the seven principles Atina, 
Buddhi, Manas, Kama, Prana, Astral Body, Gross Body. 

As a general rule, whenever seven entities are mentioned in any 
connection whatever in Eastern philosophy, we find that these seven 
come into existence from /4rce primary entities, which three again are 
evolved out of ove single entity or Monad. To take a familiar example: 
the sezen colors of the solar ray which are evolved out of the ¢hrce 
primary colors—yellow, red and blue—are merely the oxe white ray 
unfolded. 

These secondary principles are quite different in their nature from 
those they spring from. Their union does not correspond either to 
mechauical juxtaposition or to chemical combination. Consequently 
no valid inferences as regards the nature of the combinations can be 
drawn by analogy from the nature of the components. For instance, it 
does not necessarily follow that if Spirit, Force and Matter correspond 
to yellow, red and blue respectively, that Buddhi (SF) must be orange, 
or Manas (SM) green, or the astral body (FM) lilac. Such facts, how- 
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ever, as that Kama is Force (Fohat, Shakti. ete.) and that Prana is the 
ouly principle uniting all three should be suggestive. 

These same three primary causes which brine a human being into 
existence must be present whenever life is to be evolved. Professor 
Tyndall demonstrates it thus in lis Germ Theory. Whenever any of 
the myriads of protoplasmic germs floating in ether fall into water some 
form of life will be evolved. The energy which springs into activity at 


the touch of the germ and the water corresponds to Foree; the proto- 
plasm to Matter, and the water, the basis or field in whieh this takes 
place, to Spirit. E,W. 


WORDS TO REMEMBER. 

[Extracts from Mr. Judge's speech at close of European Convention. 1803.) 

“I wouxp like you to reflect for a moment ou the history of the 
Society. Eighteen years ago it was founded. and I am talking to you 
as one who was present at its foundation. It was begun with a purpose 
by those who were determined to proceed. But soon the greater por- 
tion of those who had entered in its early days left it. These deserters 
were many of them spiritualists who expected to sce a new and more 
striking form of phenomena, because their mediums had been prophesy- 
ing wonderful things; spirits were to appear in public in the streets 
and upon lecture platforms. But when they discovered the real aims 
and purposes of the movement to be different trom their notions, they 
left it. Yet the Society grew, members increased, work spread, the 
organization embraced the earth. Now, was this growth due to a con- 
stitution and to red tape? No; it was all because of the work of 
earnest men and women who worked for an ideal. Red tape, and votes, 


and laws to preserve votes, or to apportion them, are useless for any 
purpose if they are such as to hamper effort. Bind your soul about 
with red tape, and like the enwrapped mummy it will be incapable of 
movement. 
“The next point I would lke you to cousider is that of dogmatism. 
One has a perfect right to have a settled couviction, to present 


it forcibly, to sustain it with every argument, without being auy the 


less a good member of the Society. Are we to be flabby because we 
are members of an unsectarian body, and are we to refuse to have con- 
victions merely because no one in the Society may compel another to 
agree with him? Surely not. 

“Most important of all . . |. to be acted upon during the uext 
twelve months, is a deep and living feeling of harmony and brother- 


hood. A union in name has no force or power. Eighteen years ago 
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we formed the union, the attempt to create a nucleus of a universal 
brotherhood, and sinee then we should have made progress towards 
realizing what was then but a sound. Such an actual brotherhood is 
an important fact, its absence a very great obstruction and difficulty. 

“Too many have failed to make brotherhood a real thing in their 
life, leaving it merely as a motto on their shield. Our brotherhood 
must naturally include men and women of very various characters, 
each with different views of nature, having personal characteristics 
which may or may not grate upon others, as the case may be. The 
first step, then, to take is to accept and tolerate personally all your 
fellows. In no other way can we begin to approach the realization of 
the great ideal. The absence of this acceptation of others is a mortal 
defect. It leads to suspicion, and suspicion ruptures our union. In an 
assembly where harmony is absent and brotherlood is uot, the labors 
of those assembled are made almost x7/, for an almost impenetrable 
cloud rolls out and covers the mental plane of all present. But let 
harmony return, aud then the collective mind of all becomes the 
property of each, sending down into the minds of everyone a benedic- 
tion which is full of knowledge.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
THE T. S. in Europe is not dead, as some appear tothink. It lives. 
At no time, perhaps, were its prospects brighter. The forces that operated 
to shake the firm fabric of Theosophy to its base have but burst the 
commonplace. When such forces are at work the true issues are ob- 
scured and real things become inverted, like shadows in a stream—broken 
into strange fantastic lines. Masters do not fail before such shocks. 


% 
Bw 

Now that the sun has arisen, expelling the last lingering remains 

of the old troubles, it is not well to recall them. Forward! The future 
beckons. We work for the future. In New York in 1875 the seed was 
dropped, which was intended to sprout up and grow till its branches 
covered the world. Nothing has, so far, succeeded in impeding its 
growth. To-day, from the same centre, flows the life-stream. Its cur- 
rents are strong and can be felt. What can withstand it? Nothing. 


Cheer, brothers! It will go on and on. 


Let us get, then, to our real work. The liberating powers are at 
work whieh unbind the Soul in men. We can be iustruments, if we 
will. Let us build, build, build, like Titans, ‘firm, fast aud sure.” 


t s 
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Ah! that meeting at 23, Great Cumberland Place, London, on the 
evening of July 5th was wonderful. I can’t forget it; it was like one 
grand apocalypse. One was there who furnished the base all through 
the storm; one was there whose strong hand held it. Such services 
should not easily be forgotten. 


Since the foundation stone of our new theosoplhical structure was 
laid, the building operations have been going on steadfastly and sure. 
“The building forces are busy as universal bees. . .) Everywhiere 
the storm-drenched are lifting their heads. . . . I seem to hear the 
hum of vast energies at work, and the skies are vibrant with the passage 
of Great Souls.” Thus writes a correspondent. 


It seems that a few Branches in America have been converted into 
a section of the T. S. (Adyar). This list looks something on paper, but 
it is well not to be deceived by appearances. The most of the Branches 
meutioned have for a long time been “dead,” and three of them are in- 
correctly given, as they have been chartered under the T. S. in America. 
C 
On the other hand, the T. S. in America is growing rapidly. All 
the strong workers belong to it, and are working with undiminished 
zeal in the cause of Theosoply, with a determination to succeed in 
spreading it everywhere, so that in the coming century it will revolu- 
tionize the thought of the whole country. 
ae GS 


Good news from N. S. W. (Australia). Brother Willans writes 
“that a beautiful start has been made,” and that over tweuty members 
have applied for a charter under the T. S. in America. 


pA 


se y 


The illustrations in this number are due to experiments witli the 
process said to be communicated to the mystic artist William Blake by 
the spirit of his dead brother. They make no pretensions to elaborate 
artistic execution; but we hope that, however crude, they may serve to 
add variety and interest to our pages. D.N. D. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN EUROPE (ENGLAND). 


almost silence—has followed the eventful 
“Fourth of July,” when out of the stormy vortex of the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the “European Section” of the Theosophical Society, 


A PERIOD of great quiet 


the Theosophical Society in Europe was born. Free ouce more, our 
Child of the Ages las paused awhile to gather its forces aud bend anew 
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to the work. The moment of choice has passed out to the Lodges and 
Centres; Brixton and Croydon quickly ratifed the new Constitution, 
and Southport soon followed suit, the motion being carried zes. con. 
At Bow the result is not yet reported but is expected to be the same, as 
also with the H. P. B. Lodge; but at Bristol only three have come under 
the new révine. The first new Lodge to which Dr. Keightley has had 
the pleasure of granting a charter (no more charter fees, comrades!) is 
one at Liverpool, named Arjuna. 

There has been a busy search for a suitable central office for the 
T. S. in Europe, and a very convenient first floor front in Great Port- 
land Street has been selected. Negotiations have been entered into 
with a view to taking it on a short agreement, as a beginning, and it is 
hoped that they will soon be completed. The position is a capital one, 
close to Oxford Cireus and the Underground Railway. The H. P. B. 
Lodge will make use of the room for its meetings, classes, ete., and will 
pay half the rent. It will also be open as a reading-room, library. and 
‘depot for books and periodicals. 

An important piece of work has been the framing of the By-Laws 
of the T. S. in Europe (England), which are now printed, and will 
probably be ere this in the hands of members. 

Finally, there is a happy thought in fixing the annual general 


meeting on White Lotus Day, when the members, met together from 
all parts, will be able to close the day’s work with an evening meeting 
in honour of H. P. B. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN EUROPE (IRELAND). 

3, UPPER ELY PLACE. 
AT the meeting on July 17th the action of the delegates was fully 
and unanimously ratified, including the election of officers to end of 
present year, as announced in last issue. The Constitution of the 
T. S. E. and By-Laws for Ireland are now in the hands of all members. 
Those not present on 17 ult., aud others who have not already done so, 
are requested to send their diplomas at onee to the President of the 
T. S. E. (L), 3, Upper Ely Place, Dublin, so that they may be forwarded 
in bulk for endorsement by the President of the T. S. E. (William Q. 

Judge). 

The regular weekly public meetings will be restuned on Wednes- 
day, Sept. th, at S p.m. The subjects for first two evenings are: Sept. 
qth, The arth and her Children, G. W. Russell; Sept. nith, Awrma, 


A.W. Dwyer. FRED. J. DICK, Convener. 
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LETTERS TO A LODGE. 
[This series will be published in book form by Zhe Path. All rights reserved.] 
VITL.—(Continucd. 

2. Whew Fle who was unseen ts seen, He disappears. 

Those who come to rely upon appearances (or sounds) of a Master, 
such as may be experienced by physical or psychic (lower) sense, soon 
lose touch with His true and real Being, for the cheating powers gladly 
rush iu to deceive that person. Are we not warned against Ziugering 
in the Hall of Learning? AHN must pass there, but should not inger” 
(see Torce of the Silence). The noétic is one mode of atomic action, 
from within outward. The psyeliuc is another, from circumference to 
centre. The atom must have both inbreathing and outbreathing. It 
should inbreathe—tfrom circumference to centre—only from the spiri- 
tual world: “the breaths’ 


’ 


are drawn from that world: it is the world of 
the highest energies or force, and not, as some think, the world of 
religious sentiment. It is not by means of religious emotion that 
rahman formed the worlds. It was by Yoga concentration—or in- 
tensified vibration. 

The atom, drawing in its breath from the spiritual, should breathe 
out into the world of form. It should take from the spiritual and give 
to the psychic, which animates or intorius the physical. The reverse is 
What most frequently takes place. We take from the (lower) psychic 
world instead of giving to it. 

The terms “psyehie” and “astral” are too loosely used. They 
have become terms of reproof and of offenee. There is the higher aud 
lower psychic, the higher and lower astral. The pure psychical plane 
is that of the pure ether. A nervous body formed of such pure ether 
is a necessary veliiele. The pure astral is the plane of the highest 
starry influences. Beyond these is the spiritual, the innermost. Let 
us discriminate and avoid offence. We shall thus avoid (to some ex- 


tent) ignorance, which is only inoffensive to itself. The psychic is no 
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proof, but it is an indication; when purified it is a vehicle of the Nous, 
the noétic. Those who know the noétic action will not harshly 


“judge 
the psychic plane. however they may warn. 

When the Master Himself uses such forms as His temporary 
vehicles or modes, reaching a man by the only avenue as yet opened 
by that man, He trains the disciple to the use of the “spiritual quality.” 
and the disciple is soon beyond the need and reach of form and sound 
manifestations, in the usual acceptation of “sound” and “form.” In 


other words, the disciple is helped to enter that condition whieh is the 
One Master, Alava’s Self. It is deseribed in: 

3. The spiritual Presences enter into the Unity. 

These Presences are Atma-Buddhi-Manas. Gathered into the 
Unity, codrdinate and one, they are the Higher Self. “The Higher 
Self is a state. a breath, not a body or form,” wrote the Master. It isa 
state of Universal Consciousness. ‘‘The Higher Self of one is that of 
all.” It is far above sense registration. Its first indication is “a sense 
of freedom”; this is not one of the five physical senses: it is a con- 
sciousness of freedom. In the Unity, these Presences do not know one 
another, Ae, as separate one from another, but they are the One Self. 

4. Ln the Darkness (and Silence) there ts no knowledge ‘ 

That is, no knowledge of external manifestation, or of anything 
external to the Self Knowledge implies a knower and a thing known, 
two distinct and separate things or states of Consciousness. 

© but Being, which is all, is fulfilled. 

In pure Being the states above named become one; there is only 
the One Self. Along this path is led the true disciple. He is uot mis- 
led by the seuses or sense appearances in super-sensuous matter. 
Behmen said, as did Paracelsus, that the spiritual sense was one, it 
was Sensation, pure and simple. That is to say, Consciousness of the 
spiritual Breath. In the next stage that Consciousness of the Breath 
as external to ourselves. or separate. passes away; the Consciousness 
and the Breath are one, are pure Being. The Breath is the spiritual 
energy in Spirit-Substance. This ts the path of the true disciple; he 
becomes that path himself. 

If we talk of appearances which are satisfying to the physiologica 
standards, we fall into a trap. 

There are sentences quoted froni letters of Masters which seem to 
give point to an opposite view. It should be borne in mind that these 
referred to chelds in traintug under supervision, and also that they are 
to be taken, often, in a spiritual sense. “Form an image of the Master 
in your heart as a focus of will-power. This does not mean that vou 
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shall make in your mind a little pieture of a Master's physical body and 
try to drag it into your physical heart by an effort of the imagination. 
It means that you should dwell in thought upon the great qualities of 
the real Master, the perfected Being (not his house. or form, which he 
uses) and do this until your imagination warms to the sublime concep- 
tion of absolute justice and wisdom, and the heart (the inner heart) 
kindles and emits its energies; the divine conception, immaculate, 
invokes the Soul; it arises in majesty and goes forth to find its own. 

To take in a literal sense the directions given to disciples living 
under conditions quite different from our own is to make a grave mis- 
take. We live where gross magnetisms, lower psychic action and low 
grade emissions of nervous ether make up pieture-foruts which will 
vibrate into objectivity under the play of currents corresponding in 
grade wherever and however such currents arise. Therefore let us 
arise and go unto the Master within, the Father of Lights, in whom is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning. 

3. Man, the lowest immortal. 

That is to say, the lower quaternary. It is only immortal when 
Lower Manas is transmuted. The three aspects are not immortal. 
Lower Manas. identical in essence with the Higher Manas, is alone 
immortal of the lower quaternary. Before it can find the true Master, 
it must lose all preconceptions of Him as aught of sound and form. 
Abandon form and sense. Look for the first traces of the Master in 
the purified thoughts of the lowest immortal. Thus the false concep- 
tion may be absorbed and the real Presenee found. 

6. Le has objectiziced his Karma. 

The Karma, or action and reiction of the less evolved atoms in his 
sphere, cause the living pictures he has impressed upon these atoms to 
become visible, and the more he depends upon them and their false 
voices the more he puts aside all opportunity for communion with the 
Master Caster a higher fashion.” He grasps at the form and loses the 
touch of the spirit. 

7- The ignorant disciple says, “Lt ts Z inevself 

When the first promptings of the Master Self are felt in the mind, 
the disciple does not recognize them to be such. He should know that 
all which is universal partakes of that higher Consciousness whieh is 
the same to all who reach it. though each attains after his own fashion. 
Trance is not that state. Trance, as the term is generally understood, 
has nothing in common with that state. All lower, personal tendencies 
of mind must be uplifted and enlightened before man can himself 
become the path on which is found that Master who is never (really) 
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found until all sense preconceptions of Him have been utteriy merzed 
and loste When they are indeed lost, then Buddhi centre: becomes 


action and the eve Llame arises. Dut also it must be perec as 4 


beginnings of Horii, that is, forms or bodies: pure as before diferen- 
tiation into crystallized form. Itean only be thas pure in the absolutely 
pure mind. In occultism, “pure” means wholly tree irom sense of sell 
from the concept or the faise self as being the real. Theo beginner ts 
adjured to leave every sin behind betore he sets his foot upon the 
lowest rung of the mystic ladder (of the spinal cord 

S. This thou shall never Row; thou art Lt. 

The discipie can never know that Plame. for in knowledwe is 
duaitv. In Bete there is unity. When we are the Seif consetousiy, 
Wwe Cease to observe or to know it as a separate object or state. tor we 


are the One Self. 


Aa Hins 


Wont when he ts secn to shine with Gredt Glorie the Con: 


rejoice. Dut when Divine Dark” cnsolits him, Piai highest’ iher dave noi 
seen, sare as ther have become That. 


Vot knowing, thou shall deem th ever possible. Salute in every man 


a 


lhis divine possibility. Du? in thyscit await tt noi, but ercaic ii. 

Create the Cnercate by awakening “Great Glory” Upon that riles 
the Darkness, the Not-to-be-named, the Unknewabie. 

for aod: 
SPIE ¢ 

Can man, the spark, Ravi the Flame? Not so. vet ail men are Tiai 


“cannet contain Being. Can the drop reoniain the weil- 


May the Flames, the devourers of the gross, arise! May they 
purty our lowest immortal ones! May we beeoime wise! May we sce 
as we are scen! Mav the Aum resound! 

JASPER NIEMAND. 


AN OLD STORY. 


A MAN journeyed in the night And there came out anto him a 
soul that gazed into his soul and said. “Who art thoa?” And he 
answered: “Ð whom thou seest am the soul.” 

And iater there crawled unto him a strange beast that peered into 
his Hesh, and said. © Who art thou?“ And he answered. “ I whom thou 
seest am the body.” 

And the strange beast said, © Behold he has Hed!“ But the man 


went on His way in peace. 
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Nore. —The following trimshition of the passive in Wodddeay from iv. 23 to 
Vii, 27,18 not a piraplirase bat an attempt ati more literal rendering than the 
reecived version done front the Latin Padsad> and diligently compared with the 
original Greek.” Waiving the fiet that the Greek test is acknowleded to be not 
au original but a translation from a lost mauunseript, supposed to be in Syro-Chaldee, 
the diligence of the learned translators and revisers failed to compensate for their 
absolute ignorance of all psyehie things, not to speak of things spiritual «iad 
magical. They have made woeful havoe of the mystical terms ciuploved: all their 
work is vitiated: even to the extent of seppraysla cert. by their pious desire to dis- 
svetate what they believed to be the unique literary produetions of Deity from all 
pagan sources, As said with unconsetous honesty by the lexicographer Parkhurst, 
when apologizing for the very unclassieal Greek of the New Testment: Tet us 
suppose. that a persou whose native kingnage was Grok. and whe Tuul read some of 
the best Grek authors. but wis entirely iguorant of the castery tongues. lack met 
With some or all of the sacred books of the New Testament soon after their publi- 
caution: the prrucipa/ difficulty. I apprehend, whieh one thus qualiticd would Turve 
found in understanding their sien wool have arisen not from the orienta? idioms 
occurring therein 6.0. bat from the peculiar senses in whieh they apply ovale 
words; as. for instance, Aistis for faith, or believing in Gods dikatosune tor imputat 
righteousness: klisis tor creation. or production from nothing: awl itwill We neces- 
sary te observe, that in delivering that preetous doctrine whiel was do dhe Greeks 
Soolishiiss. it was tbsolutely impossible for the sacred writers to express themselves 
at all, concerning the wos? essential’ points, unless they had either coined new words, 
or used such old ones as they already found in a wen sews... The writers, 
therefore. of the New Testament or rather with reverence be it spoken!) the Holy 
Spirit whose penmen they were’ ete Thanking quaint obl Parkhurst for the 
candor of bis admissions and the deliesey of his humor in reducine the Deity. 
fresh from his sueeessful fest of sproducten from nothing,” to the necessity of 
using old words im a new sense in the very book where he advises against putting 
now wine into oll bottles, we still prefer to ignore these peculiar new senses” 


nml return ns nearly as possible to the elt ones. Fon paritied from the theologie 
atmosphere whieh now envelops them. an aura of untobl mustiness and of stum- 
ness unattorabte, aud with the teelmteal meanings restorel to the mystical ter- 
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minology, pagan in origin. which is consistently employed in them, the books of the 
New Testament, and preéminently the four Gospels, stand unrivalled in religious 
literature, only a few other seriptures being comparable to them for depth of occult 
meaning, breadth of moral teaching, height of spiritual exaltation, or plerdma of 


tenderness and compassion. 


ND Iésous went about all Galilata, teaching in their 
assemblies, and openly making known the good magic * 
of the Realm. and healing every disease and weakness 


among the people. And the rumor of him went 


abroad into all Syria: and they brought to him all who 
were ill, being afflicted with various diseases and torments, and obsessed 
by evil spirits, and moon-stricken, and paralyzed, and he healed them. 
And large crowds followed him froin Galilaia, and Dekapotis, and 
Ierousalém, aud Toudaia, and bevond the TIordanos. But when he saw 
the crowds, he went up into the mountain:+ and when he was seated 
his pupils came to him, and he opened his mouth and taught them, 
saying: 


Dumortalý are the votaries of the Breath:$ because theirs is the 


* Gr. evangelion, of which “good tidings’ 


, 


is an inadequate rendering: it is a 
magical message. precisely as the awzge/or are magical messengers ethereal beings 
of every degree, from the high Gods down to mere magnetic breaths. The 
“Evangel of the Realm“ (asiera is the instruction concerning the ‘single eve” 
and its awakening through the action of the Holy Breath (Pema) or electric Fire 
the “Fiery Power” and “World-Mother” of Zhe loice of the Silence. The Breath 
is the “Intereessor with the Father” (paraddefos, mistranslated Comforter” in the 
authorized version, 

+ According to Luke, vi. t7, the sermon was delivered on a plain, after [sous 
had come down from the mountain, “Mountains” are the usual glyphs for force- 
centres in the aura of man, and the psychic and spiritual states of exaltation to 
which they correspond. 

$ Gr. makarios, free from fate or death, emancipated, immortal. The mahardn 
nesot, “Isles of the Immortals” -the Gods and deified dead -were golden islands 
floating in the blue ocean at the extreme West: and there the blest dwelt in ta 
tearless eternity.” The pagans apotheosized their heroes, the R. ©. Church 
eanonizes its saints; and the first step towards canonization is the beatification or 
publie declaration that the individual is received into heaven (whether the western 
heaven of sunset skies or uot, Jehovah alone knows) and should be reverenced as 
one of the blest. The makarioi are the souls freed from the bondage of rebirth. 

§ Gre puema, wind, air or breath, a female principle, the daughter of the 
Logos, and mother of the world. It is sevenfold. as given in Rer. v. 6-14: “In the 


midst of the Throne ehair of initiation 


wmd of the Four Beings, and in the midst 
of the Ancients, stood a Lamb [Neophyte] as though it had been sacrificed finitiateds 


having seven horns for, twing-like appearances -aurie radiations] and seven eves 
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wal 


Realm of the Over-world.* 

Immortal are they who mourn: because they shall be intereeded 
for.t 

Immortal are the tranquil ones:2 because they shall inherit the earth. 

Ihnnmortal are they who hunger and thirst after right conduet:§ 
because they shall be provided for. 

Immortal are the compassionate: because thev shall receive com- 
passion. i 


[the seven centres of the Breath], which are the Seven Breaths of the Heavenly 
One (eosi sent forth into all the earth Spswechic world 2.0. And I heard the 
voice of many messengers [fezgeo . 2.) thousands of thousands, saving with 
a loud voice, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was sacrificed. to receive force and wealth 
and wisdom and power and majesty and radiance and good-will) And every created 


thing which is in the sky and on the earth, and under the earth, and those that are 


in the sea, and all that are in them, heard p saying: ‘Unto him who sits upon 
the Throne, and nnto the Lamb, good-will and majesty and radiance and victory 
throughout the life-cyeles within the life-eveles!? And the Four Beings said 
‘Amen. 

And these are the magnificent magical writings which for centuries have been 
monopolized and misread by pretentious theologians, who should all have said, 
as did the disciples at Ephesus when Paulus asked them if they had received 
the Holy Breath, “We have not so much as heard whether there is any Holy 
Breath (leds, xix. 2). 

The above initiation seene from Reredatlon may be paralleled with the one 
which concludes The Toice of the Silence: “In songs of praise both heaven and 
earth unite, And from the fourfold manifested Powers a chant of love ariseth, 

From the deep unfathomable vortex of that golden light in which the 
Vietor bathes, all Nature's wordless voice in thousand tones ariseth.”’ ete. 

* Gr. ouranol, skies. considered to be the abode of ethereal beings and Gods. 
Symbolically, the different states or strata of the earth's aura, In the singular, 
duranos, Visible space. the vault of the sky: the conception appears to be that of 
a hollow globe ensphering the earth and constituting a world for the Gods. who 
move upon its surface as men do upon earth. As a God. Ouranos is the husband 
of Gaia, the Earth; the two symbolizing respectively the spiritual (sidereal) and 
psychic aspects of the earth's aura-the sphere of star-stulf surrounding it. the 
astral ¢starry) light. They who, by the evocation of the Breath or Fiery Power 
awaken the “single eye“ attain to this sidereal world, 

t When the soul, after ages of immersion in matter, out of world-weariness 
longs for its primal home, then the Holy Breath becomes its Imtercessor (Paracletos) 
with its Father, or real Self who “has naught to do with the purgations of matter.” 

$ Or, ‘dispassionate ones. Inner tranquility or quiet gives vision of the higher 
psychic regions. 

\ Gr. dikaiosunt. the practice of rectitude: the perfect performance of duty 
which leads to illumination. Te aspiration for guidance in life, the soul itself gives 
answer, 


© Compassion being the purest manifestation of the World-Soul. 
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Immortal are the pure in heart:* because they shall see the Holy 
One.t 

Immortal are the peace-makers:% because they shall be called the 
Sous of the Holy One. 

Immortal are they who have been exiled for the sake of right con- 
duet: because theirs is the Realm of the Over-world.s 


Immortal are you when they shall upbraid you, and exile vou, and 
utter every hateful expression against you falsely for wy sake. Rejoice 
and exult: because your recompense is great in the Over-world: for 


in this way they exiled the soul-inspired ones© who were before you. 


Jou are the salt of the earth. But if the salt becomes tasteless, with 


what shall it be salted? It is good for nothing any more but to be 
thrown out and be trampled on by men. Fox are the light of the world.tt 
A town lying on the mountains cannot be concealed.}* Neither do they 
burn a lamp and put it under the measures but in the lampstand, and 
it gives light for all who are in the house. In the same way let reour 
light shine in front of men, that they may see vour good Smavical | 
operations, | and add radiance to your Father who is in the Over-world. 


* By all ancient peoples the heart was regarded as the seat of the soul. Purity 
of soul brings the vision of the Master or real Self. 

t Gr. Meos, “a name reclaimed from the Heathen, and used by the writers of 
the N. T. for the Hwe God. says Parkhurst. On the contrary, it is certain that the 
writers of the N. T. used the word in its glorious pagan sense and could have 
known nothing, except by clairvoyant prevision, of the “true God” whieh a night- 
marish theology of later times created after its own image. 7heos convered no 
such conceptions as God. and it is to be feared that the latter word is past reclaim. 

t Those who attain to “that sacred peace which nothing can disturb. andin which 
the soul grows as does the holy flower upon the still lagoons” (Light on the Path. 

$ Referring to the highest of the men-iinimortals, those souls who, though 
having reached emancipation from the bondage of rebirth, voluntarily incarnate as 
teachers. This properly ends the series of nine classes of Immortals, the last pos- 
sessing, like the first, “the Realm of the Over-world.” or divine seership. 

|| This paragraph is simply in antithesis to the last. as the self-exiles are usually 
slandered and exiled by the mob of profane mankind whom they are trying to aid. 

" Gr. prophedes, one who interprets, or declares. the will of the Gods, 

** The stable and pure souls of the psychic world, 

tt Embodied souls. 

gi A sacred city among the ancients was usually built apon a mountain or hill, 
natural or artificial, a erypt or underground chamber beneath the temple being 
used for the sacred rites. 

§) Luke, xi. 33. reads “in a crypt, or cellar. 

{| Gr. ergon, a work, or operation: a word technically applied to the dramatic 
performance of the ritual. by the /erfoureos or priest: or the display of phenomena 
by the /ieoureas, magician, or hata lourgos, marvelanaker, 
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Do not suppose that I am come to abolish the ritual or the soul- 
inspired. [aim not come to abolish but to make complete. Amn“ for 
I say to you, Till the Firmament and the Earth pass away, not one 
letter for one accent shall pass away from the ritual, until all things 
come into being. Whosoever, therefore, shall relax the most insigni- 
fieant of these injunctions, and teach men so, shall receive a small 
name in the Realm of the Over-world: but whosoever shall fulfil, and 
so teach, shall receive a great name in the Realm of the Over-world. 
For I say to vou, Unless pour right conduct much excels that of the 
Transcribers of the Ritual and the Pharisees, you surely shall not enter 
into the Realm of the Over-world. 
You have heard that it was said to the people of old: 
“You should do no murder: 
“And whosoever shall do murder shall be lable to con- 


demnation ” (flv, xx. 13; Deul, Xvi. 18). 


But Z say unto yor, every man who rashly becomes augry with his 


brother shall be liable to condemnation ; and whosoever shall sav to his 
brother * Dolt,” ¢ shall be liable to the High Council: and whosoever 


shall say “You soulless being,’ $ shall be lable to the Burning Valley 


of Fire.§ If therefore, vou! offer your gift upon the altar, and there 
remember that vour brother has anything against you, leave there your 
gift before the altar, and go, first be reconciled with your brother, and 
then come and offer vour gift Be of kindly disposition towards your 
opponent promptly, until you are on the path with him, lest perhaps 


* The Greek lew is an exact equivalent for the oien or Owe and has no such 
meaning as “verily” or “so be it” It is the mystic “Name” of Christos, the word 
used in evoking the Holy Breath. These things saith the Amen, the Witness wise 
and real, the First of the Foundation (Aissis) of the Holy One heosi (Wem. iii. 14). 

t Raka, a contemptuous expression; its precise meaning is unknown, or from 
what language it is derived. 

t Gr. movos, tasteless, insipid, mad: an evident reference to the preceeding pas- 
sage, “if the salt becomes tasteless,” where the verb is a derivative of dros. 

§ Gr. gehenna. after Heb. ger Ainnom, Valley of Hinnom, whieh was devoted to 
crematorial purposes, It is the opposite of Paradise, aud symbolizes the animal 
Passions in man. 

| The singular pronoun is here distinguished from the plural by a point pre- 
ceding it. 

4 Freedom from all uncharitable and tmpure thoughts is imperative before be- 
ginning the mystie meditation, else will the Fire, instead of rising to Paradise tthe 
occult brain centres), strike downward into the centres of animal passious---ai 
actual “hell a trifle worse than the fanciful one of the orthodox. Similarly. a 
group of students who are not in perfect harmony while studying will only arouse 
the impure and malignant forces of the animal soul. 
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the opponent deliver vou up to the judge, and the judge deliver vou 
up to the officer. and you be cast into prison.* Amen, Isay to you, You 
shall not come out thence until you have paid the very last farthing. 

You have heard that it was said: 

“ You should not commit adultery” S/o. xx. I4. 

But 7say unto rou: Every one who looks ata woman to lust after 
her has already committed adultery with her in his heart. Now. if your 
right eve ensnare vou, pluck it out and cast it from you: for itis an 
advantage to vou that one of vour members perish, and not vour 
whole body be cast into the Burning Valley. And if your right hand 
ensnare you. cut it off and cast it from you: for it is an advantage to 
you that one of your members perish. and not vour whole body be 
cast into the Burning Valley.t 

jut it was said: 

“Whosoever puts away his wife. 
“Let him give her a divorce” [Deué., xxiv. 1, 3). 

But /say unto you: Every one who puts away his wife. except for 
the cause of harlotry, makes her commit adultery: and he who marries 
one who is put away commits adultery, 

Again, vou have heard that it was said to the people of old: 

* You should not forswear yourself, 
“ But should pay unto the Master your oaths” TEx, Annei 
Lev. RIN 125 

But Z say unto vee: Do not confirm by an oath at all: neither by 
the Firmament, for it is the throne of the Heaveuly Oue Aa., lxvi. 
rj; nor by the Earth, for it is his footstool [/a@.. lxvi. 1]; nor by 
Terousalém, for it is the city of the great Ruler? Zs, xlviii. 27; neither 
swear you by your head. for you can not make one hair white or 
black. But let your speech be Yes. ves: No, uo; for that which is 
more than these is useless. y 

You have heard that it was said: 

“An eve for au eve. 


“And a tooth fora tooth” TAr.. xxi. 247. 


* The “prison” is simply the physical body. which the offending soul will be 
compelled to inform., 

t Referring to soul-death: the terms “right eve“ and “right hand” having each 
a special mystic sense, 

© The hierophant of the national mysteries. 

{ Or, “from the left-haud path.” Gr. powcros, useless, depraved: a term ap- 
phed to the profane, and to those who practise the magie arts. or sorcerers: as op- 


posel to cAvesdas, noble. worthy. bestowed upon the neophyte. 
t e ` 
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But Z say unto you: Resist not the useless; but whosoever shall 
strike you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also: and him 
who would sue you at law and take vour frock, let him have your cloak 
also: and whosoever shail press you into service for one mile, go with 
him two. To him who begs of vou, give; and from him who would 
borrow of yOu, turn not away, 

You have heard that it was said: 

© You should love your neighbor, 
“And hate vour enemy” {Ler xix. 17, 18" 


F 


But 7 say unto ree: Love your enemies, and speak well of those 
who call down curses upou vou; do rightly by those who hate you; 
offer prayers for those who abusively threaten and pursue vou: that 
you may become sons of your Father in the Over-world. for he causes his 
sun to rise on the useless and the good, and sends rain upon the just and 
the unjust. For if you shall love those who love vou, what recompense 
have you? Do not even the tax-collectors do that? And if yeu shall 
welcome vour brothers only, what do you more (than others? Do not 
even the multitude do the same? You, therefore, shall be perteet.* 
even as your Father in the Over-world is perfect. 

Take heed that vou pertorm not your charities before men, so as to 
be seen by them. else you have no recompense in présence of vour Father 
who is in the Over-world. When, therefore, vou pertorm charities. do 
not sound the trumpet before you, as the interpreters} do in the places of 
assembly and in the streets, that they may be glorified by men. Amen. l 
say unto vou, They fully have their recompense. But when red per- 
form charities, let not vour left hand know what your right hand is 
doing, that vour charities may be in the oceult; and your Father who 
sees in the occult shall repay you in the manifested. 

And when you offer prayers, vou shall not be as the interpreters : 
for they love to pray, standing iu the places of assembly and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen by men. Amen, I say to 

* That is. walcersal, aecepting all men, rejecting none. The Perteet fefevon) are 
the Initiates, those who have reached the perfecting period ioy) or unity with the 
Father. Thus Paulus says: “We talk wisdom among the Perteet. vet not a wisdom 
of this present time nor of the Archons foceult teachers} of this present time. who 
are becoming of no account: but we talk wisdom divine, in a Mystery arcane” 
Corn. ii 6.7) Oras said by the Christos in anu invocation to the Father: “The 
Radiance dev) which thou hast given to me I have given to them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
Perfect in one” (Jobn. xvii. 238. 

t Gr Arpodriaad “those who explain” as actors: diviners, who professed to in- 


terpret dreams and omens. 
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vou, They fully have their recompense. But when rou offer pravers, 
enter into your treasure-vault,* and when you have closed the door 
pray to vour Father who is in the occult, aud your Father who is 
in the oceult shall repay you in the manifested. 

But when offering prayers do not jabber, like the foreigners; 
for they think that they will be understood because of their voluble- 
ness. Do not be likened to them: for your Father understands 
vour need before vou have asked him. Thus, then, vow should pray: 

Our Father whe art in the Over-world, thy Name be tntoncdt thy 
Realut return, thy Wills arise. 

als in the Firmament, so on the Earth. 

That Bread of the coming dav® give us to-day; and free us from 
our obligations, as WE also have freed those under obligation to us; and 


bring us not to the test, but deliver us from wusclessness. 

For thine is the Realm, the Force and the Radtance t+ throughout the 
Life-eyeles. Amén! 

For. if you forgive men their mistakes, your Father in the Over- 
world will also forgive you; but if you do not forgive men, neither will 
your Father forgive rour mistakes. 

ARETAS. 
(To be concluded.) 


* Gr. zamieion. treasure-house, store-room, cellar or subterranean vault for con- 
cealing valuables; here used symbolically for the aurie sphere or treasury of all the 
soul’s experiences, into which the aspirant should withdraw and “elose the door” 
— that is, insulate himself magnetically. -before evoking the Breath. or Fiery Power. 

t Or, “chanted.” The Name is the Ameén, or word of evocation. 

t Divine seership. 

§ The self-creative power of the munogenes, the one “horn from one parenti” 
that is, born from himself as his own Father. 

| The psyehic nature has become pure like the spiritual. 

“ Gr. eplousion, a coined word found nowhere except in this prayer: it clearly 
does not mean “daily,” but evidently “which is coming” or “of the future.” The 
Bread is the “Bread of Life.’ of which the Christos says: “Zam that Living Bread 
that came down out of the Firmament. If anyone eats of this bread he shall live 
throughout the Life-cycle (aon) (Jon, Vi. 51). 

** All the conditions and incidents of earth-life. for each incarnate man, being 
regulated for him by his own soul or mystic Father” as a training through which 
he may rise from the uselessness of a mere “image” (ef%/d/ow) to be a Master-builder 
in spatial life. 


tt Gr. dova, shining; the aurie body of the Selfborn. 
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THE ROBING OF THE KING. 


His candle shined upon my head, and by his light I walked through dark- 


ness. —Joh, Xxix. 


= 


3 


On the bird of air blue-breasted 
glint the rays of gold, 
And a shadowy fleece above us 
waves the forest old, 
ĉar through rumorous leagues of midnight 
stirred by breezes warm. 
See the old ascetic yonder, 
Ah, poor withered form ! 
Where he crouches wrinkled over 
by unnumbered vears 
Through the leaves the flakes of moonfire 
fall like phantom tears. 
At the dawn a kingly hunter 
passed in proud disdain, 
Like a rainbow-torrent scattered 
flashed his royal train. 
Now the lonely one unheeded 
seeks earth's caverns dim, 
Never king or prince will robe them 
radiantly as him. 
Mid the deep enfolding darkness, 
follow him, oh scer, 
While the arrow will is piercing 
fiery sphere on sphere. 
Through the blackness leaps and sparkles 
gold and amethyst, 
Curling, jetting and dissolving 
in a rainbow mist. 
In the jewel glow and lunar 
radiance rises there 
One, a morning star in beauty, 


voung, Humortal. fair. 
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Sealed in heavy sleep, the spirit 
leaves its faded dress, 
Unto fiery youth returning 
out of weariness. 
Music as for one departing, 
joy as for a king, 
Sound and swell, and hark! above him 
eymbals triumphing. 
Fire an aureole encircling 
suns lis brow with gold 
Like to one who hails the morning 
on the mountains old. 
Open mightier vistas changing 
human loves to scorns, 
And the spears of glory pierce him 
like a Crown of Thorns. 
As the sparry rays dilating 
o'er his forehead climb 
Once again he knows the Dragon 
Wisdom of the prime. 
High and yet more high to freedom 
as a bird he springs. 
And the aureole outbreathing, 
gold and silver wings 
Plume the brow and crown the seraph. 
Soon his journey done 
He will pass our eyes that follow, 
sped beyond the sun. 
None may know the darker radiance, 
King, will there be thine. 
Rapt above the Light and hidden 
in the Dark Divine. 
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TH, SINTH SENSI AND THIS SEVEN TH: 
WILICHL IS NON-SENSI:. 


Tre big Joke vibrated dir the darkness, did the 
darkness comprehended it nat Ae an Ogham 
Luscvipa ion. 


RUTESOME experiences have I had in the astral 
regions. Many of these I have written out for 
theosophical magazines under the tithe, “A Cheli’s 
Dreams”; and some lave even been published 
during the temporary absence of the editor or of 
his firth principle. Dut they were all elaborated by 
Me in the astral sub-state of my waking couscious- 
ness, as until the last fool mtn I was vet a neo- 
phyte of the pin-feather degree, and ineapable of 
coping successfully with elemental and mental 
forces. Somewhat to my surprise, however, I have 
had a dream: it was that I heard a big goose cack- 
ling as it haid an ewe, whieh fell from a height of 
four planes upon my head. It produced a protu- 
berance on my caput and awakened a chakram 
which reaches from ear to ear. and which T have not discovered in any 
of the Hindu diagrams. Then it was that for the first time I went out 


into the astral, boldly and bodily. Hence this experience is genuine, 
Which accounts for its not hanging together very well. Neither did my 
astral body, which did not go out simultaneottsly, so to speak. but pro- 
ceeded by detachments. 

Now. as every anxious enquirer knows, there are six direetions of 
Space. lending to various phioes, aud a synthesizing seventh, which 
lends nowhere. I struck the latter track. my miwl followin its matural 
hent. Somehow T felt at home there—as if at last Thad found my own 
ray, and would be appreciated. 

Absolute and vacuous darkness gloomed before me. Written on 
that darkness, in letters darker than the darkness itself) were these 
words, whieh I read: 

Hear the Doctrine of the Liver: 
lest are they who aeonize i 
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Tivht boots rab ont mueh bad karui: 
Toouhiche leads thee to the skies: 
Ou thy tramped-ou covis. lugnbrions, 
Thon shalt rise tu vrenter pain, 
Know tat every burst of kieshier 
Goes against thy Manas” grain. 
Humor is the bhiekest aniic: 
Dugpts afars loven pur: 
Jokers’ feet take hold ol Hades : 
Hell is paved with rieh iiid Zun. 
Cheerfitiness is not for those who 
Tread with stockinged feet the car- 
Pot-tacked puh of self-intlivted 
Neelless rows that jolt aml jar. 
Small discomforts, channel crossings. 
Indurate thy badding mind. 
Till at lengti thon weleomest whautly 
All the woes that vex insarkind, 
Other planes will then awaken: 
Macrocosume tears must pour, 
Ere thy hand can grasp the knocker 
On the Cosmie Nighmare door, 
Wiren thou neart the Cosmic Nightmare. 
Where ne lugediter comes ciate, 
Put thy head beneath the kuveker. 
Beat thy Drains ont on the plates 
Tnupty-headed then returning, 
Write of Cheli's dreains. and things, 
Savely talk of metaphysics, 
Get thy nvonlting astral wings: 
Bea Charon inte others, 
Guide their bowies o'er the river, 
Introduce them tthe knovker: 
Preseli the Doetrine af the Liver. 
AL SERAL 
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REVIEW. 
A MODERN PANARION, 

Tur sub-title, “A Collection of Fugitive Fragments,” from the 
pen of H. P. Blavatsky, indicates the nature of the contents. They 
are mainly reprints of the ephemeral journalistic warfare carried on in 
the early days of the T. S. against spiritualism, and many of them seem 
hardly worth including in this bulky volume. Almost everything of 
value iu them has been amplified and better stated in her other books. 
We look forward with more interest to the next volume, which we hope 
will include the magnificent articles contributed to Lucifer and The 
Theosophist. Some of these have been already issued in a most con- 
venient form by the New England Theosophical Corporation, Boston. 
We recommend their admirably printed little books to everyone. 


BY THE WAY. 

Wir this issue we complete another volume. When we started 
three years ago I saw before me what I conceived to be an ideal theo- 
sophical monthly. Experience revealed the difficulties in the way of 
its realization, but now that they have been in a large measure over- 
come it is needless to enumerate them. With such contributors as 
J. N., C.-Y.-T., Aretas. C. J., Æ. and others, it becomes possible to pro- 
duce a magazine which will be a living force in our movement. and be 
in every way worthy of support. 


“Give me seven mystics in earnest,” said one not long ago, 
“and we will evoke the ancient spirit; we will bring back the old 
magic; the fires will burst forth and illuminate the land. These things 
we have spoken of, and of which we have written in our books, will no 
longer be mere metaphysical abstractions; they will be actual realities.” 
And as we adventure afresh, as Æ. puts it, I think this is a note worth 
considering. We must speak and write more from the depths of our 
being, not afraid to open our hearts to one another as we go along the 
way. Do not let us be over-anxious to follow entirely the old methods: 
let us follow the bent of our souls more. Grooves, whether of thought 
or action, hamper and bind us: we must strike out boldly, daringly. 
realizing fully the importance of our work. If we enter our work in 
this spirit, we will do it better. Its influence will be far-reaching and 
effectual. Tt will go forth and touch the same centre in others, as that 
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from which it received the initial impulse. Only thus, it seems to me, 
will Theosophy be made a “277g power. 


It isa fitting time to discuss. methods of work. Twill be glad if 
those who have experience in different branches of work, or those who 
have ideas upon the development of new methods, will write me. I 
could then publish one or two articles on the subject for the benefit of 
all Branches and Centres. I hope some of our American brothers will 
respond with their ideas. The first article will appear next month, by 
Mrs. Keightlev. 


The mystic fire played an important part in the philosophy of the 
aucient Theosophists. They regarded it as “the sonl of the world.” 
To them it was the emblem of the Deity. This is how one of them 
describes it: “Our fire is equable, it is continual; it does not evaporate: 
itis not taken from matter; it destroys all, it dissolves, it congeals, it 
ealeines all. It is humid. vaporous, analyzing, penetrating, subtle, 
ethereal, gentle, unconsuming, uninflaming, surrounding all, containing 
all, and absolutely unique. It is also the fountain of living water, in 
which the king and queen of nature coutinually bathe themselves. It 


, 


is at once hot, dry, moist and cold, and neither burns nor inflames.’ 


I have occasionally heard visitors at theosophical meetings make 
strange comments, when speakers used Sanskrit terms too frequently. 
Burton, in one of his “Indian Tales,” tells how the minds of people 
were changed on hearing a donkey speak Sanskrit, and low they con- 
fessed that, although he had an asinine form, he was unquestionably 
the son of Indra, for it was never known that an ass could speak Sans- 
krit. The application of the tale may be left to readers. I think, how- 
ever, that it is wise. as far as possible, to confine our exposition of 
Theosophy to the English language, in public meetings particularly. 

D.N. D. 


T. S. NEWS AND NOTES 
Bow Loper, T. 3. 
Lodge is really remarkable. Its members have a printing press, and 


E. (E.).—In many respects the activity of this 


run a monthly magazine for circulating in their district. A special 
series of articles have been contributed by its members to a local paper, 
by special invitation of the editor, Increased aetivity in every direc- 
tion is reported. and five new members have lately been added to its 
roll. More power, “Bow.” 
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Brother Croske of Southport Branch, T. S. E. (E>, has issued a 
circular to clubs, literary societies, ete., intimating that a “small body 
of students” are desirous of meeting their members to exchange ideas, 
and discuss subjects of mutual interest. This is an idea that might be 
adopted by others with advantage. New fields of work have constantly 
to be opened up, and a wide general interest aroused. 

Brother C. J. Ryan, Cambridge House, Ventnor. I. W., writes that 
fresh interest is being taken in Theosophy in his neighbourhood. 
Meetings for enquirers have been held with good results. Theosophists 
who cau pay him a visit will be heartily welcomed, and good use made 


p 


of their services. 

A letter has been received from Brother Willans of Sydney, 
N.S. 
in N. Z.. setting out in detail the methods that were adopted to obtain 
the vote and influence of the Australian Section in favor of Mrs. 
Besant’s action in the “Case against W. Q. Judge.” It is unnecessary at 


W.. on behalf of twenty-three members there, and two Centres 


this stage to go into these matters. It is satisfactory to know that ther 
isa devoted group of workers in Australia and N. Z. who have, through 
all, remained loval to Mr. Judge, and who have upheld the principles of 
Theosophy. Having taken a definite stand, and organized accordingly, 
they can proceed uninterrupted|ly with the work they have at heart. 
With reference to Mrs. Besaut’s statement at the “European Sec- 
tion” Convention, that she had “brought no charges of any kind 
against Colonel Olcott.” Bro. E. A. Neresheimer of New York writes. 
“that in case some confusion should exist in the minds of those not 
acquainted with the facts,” he thinks it right to state that Mrs. Besant 
went to the U. S. early in 1592 expressly for the purpose of bringing 
accusations against Colonel Olcott, and that upon the strength of those 
accusations Colonel Oleott was asked to resign. He also states that 
the account given by Mr. Judge in his reply is correct. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN EUROPE (IRELAND). 
3, Upper Ery PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Tus following are the subjeets for the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings during ensuing month: Sep. Sth. Zhe Occultism of the dneient 
frish, P. Ee Jordan: 23tl, The Perrectibility of Man. De Ne Dunlop: 
Oct. ond, eath: gth. The Solitude of Barthiy Life, Jas. M. Pryse. 
The Monday evening meetings at 8.30, for study of The Secret 
Doctrine, are continued as usual. FRED. J. DICR, Convener. 
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